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HOME 


A DANGEROUS THING 


“ crisis ”, over 


sickness of the economy could lead to necessities as awkward and 
far less desirable (p. 315). 


: Hesitation on the threshold of Europe, if prolonged, might cost 


Britain its chance of having its own voice, and place, in the new 
world (p. 317). 


A LITTLE LEARNING 


. Lack of scientific knowledge—and some disinclination to use it 
' where there is no lack—bedevils British industry (p. 367). 


: The Plowden report on the control of public spending makes 


e373 
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valuable suggestions ; but it displays a distressing support for 
public ignorance of economic facts (p. 320). 


Three educational experiments now afoot set out to aid the weak 
and civilise the strong (p. 328). 


SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST 

The “big five” British motor manufacturers are becoming the 
Gigantic Two plus the three also-runners (p. 365). 

A hire-purchase house has decided that cars are too old at five 
(p. 371). 
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INTERNATIONAL 


ARMS AND THE MAN 


The gloom of the growing arms race leaves the necessities of 


disarmament more starkly exposed than ever (p. 319). 


‘Lr éaqe 
The firm western notes on Berlin expound a willingness to face 
the threat of war but do not explain how to meet Mr Khrushchev’s 
threat to make peace with the east Germans (p. 322). 


President Kennedy is preparing America for military action over 
Berlin, should it “become unavoidable (p. 335). At the same time 
he is becoming annoyed at criticism from the press to which he 
has been so friendly (p. 336). The Peace Corps, one of his most 
imaginative proposals, is now on its way (p. 334). 


Prices are going down in the United States even though economic 
activity is going up (p. 339). Whether wages will go up depends 
in part on the current negotiations in the automobile industry 
(p. 341). Drought has brought a temporary easing of the farm 
problem (p. 336). 


BONN AND THE BEAVER 


Canada has based its case against British entry to the common 
market on grounds of high political principle (p. 344). 


, summit meeting of the Six in Bonn rubs home the political argu- 


ments for a British move. Though their ship is going slow to 


’ give Britain a chance to join, it is still steering towards closer 
> unity (p. 344). 
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PLACES NOT LIKE HOME 

Expansion abroad is one industrialist’s answer to Board of Trade 
embargoes on extending existing factories (p. 372). 
Birmingham’s hospitals for the aged have been the subject of a 
damning report (p. 360). 


The outcry against German troops in Wales is mis-guided where 
it is not wrong-headed (p. 324). 


THE WAGES OF SIN ; : 
The antique splendours of the Sunday observance laws may be 
chipped away by Mr Butler’s committee (p. 328). 


There is little the TUC can do to reform the ETU: its best hope 
lies in publicising the union’s September elections (p. 327). 


STRAWS IN THE WIND 


The fortunes of the Conservative Party depend more on Mr 
Selwyn Lloyd than on the Prime Minister (p. 322). 

Welsh leaseholders’ distress may not be altogether logical: but 
tt=eould present the Minister of Housing with a serious prt 
(p. 360). 
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FALLEN IDOLS 

Signor Fanfani’s image as leader of Italian catholicism’s “ opening 
to the left” is tarnished (p. 349). ‘ 

But the latest Papal Encyclical takes sides ‘apainad colonialism 
and allows respectability to certain socialist’ ideas (p. 327). 
President de Gaulle has described his Prime.Minister, M. Debré, 
as St. Sebastian. But some of the arrows which it is fashionable 
to shoot at him might have been aimed at the President himself 
(p. 349). 
In Singapore a left-wing victory reflects disillusion with moderate 
government (p. 328). 

The hope that Persia’s new Prime Minister, Dr Amini, will bring 


radical reform is waning as he is forced into compromise with the 
Right (p. 346). 


ARAB AMBITIONS 


President Nasser has wisely taken up a cautious position on 
Kuwait (p. 323). But President Bourguiba of Tunis has courted 
the whirlwind by backing his claim to Bizerta with force (p. 323). 


The Sudan government has imprisoned political leaders in the 
hope of breaking a growing opposition (p. 324). 


AFRICAN ANODYNE 


Mr Macleod’s new proposals for Northern Rhodesia’s constitu- 
tion have maimed African trust in him. But the territory's 
success in avoiding trouble until now is dulling awareness of the 
trouble to come (p. 343). 
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WE NEVER STOP LEARNING 
at LeyLaNb 


From long years of experience, the Leyland Group have learnt how 
to give their trucks and buses everything the big ’uns should have— 
power, economy, guts. But even at their present high level of per- 
formance, we still aim for better things. If a Super Comet now 
speeds down a motorway at 70 m.p.h., then we want 80 m.p.h.— 
without sacrificing economy or safety. If a Claymore averages 
20 m.p.g. in heavy 
traffic; then we’re after 
22-24 m.p.g. And if a 
Super Constructor hauls 
gross train weights of 
150 tons—let’s plan for 
200 plus. We'll do all 
this—and more. For, 
although the knowledge 
gained from sixty years 
of experience at Leyland 
has brought us out- 
standing leadership and 
success, we never intend 


. to stop learning. 
LEYLAND BEAVER 


1 Leyland Octopus 4 Albion Claymore 
2 Leyland Super Comet 5 Albion Chieftain 
3 Leyland Atlantean 6 Scammell Super Constructor 


Leyland Motors Ltd. 


LEYLAND ~ LANCS 


‘Albion Motors Ltd. 


SCOTSTOUN - GLASGOW 


Scammell Lorries Ltd. 
WATFORD - HERTS 
Sales Division: Hanover House, 


Hanover Square, London W.1. 
Telephone: MAYfair.8561 
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*,..and if you tell me again thatwe should have gone 
at home and live at the office’ by.train, I'll kill you!...’ 
(ROUTES ET CIRCULATIONS, BELGIUM) ; (LA PRESSE, FRANCE) 
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‘Why can’t you find a parking place when 
everyone else-seems to do it ?’ 
(NEUE BERNER ZEITUNG, SWITZERLAND) 
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One of the world’s oreat names a says. Budd helps put the atom to work— 


peacefully—in. many ways, in many 
‘ wie ie eg a ~ countries, Budd-supplied radidisotopes, 
in the application of such as cobalt 60, help fight cancer in 
nations around the world. Budd-designed radiation equip- 
ment broadens knowledge of radiation effects on a variety 
LUC lear energ Sy to peaceful uses of materials, ranging from chemical compounds to plant life, 
in government and industrial research projects. Budd’s 
engineering and product development in the nuclear field 
keeps pace with Budd’s constant advances in engineering 
.. metallurgy ... tooling... welding... research... testing 
.-. production and development for international industry. 
And that is why Budd is one of the 250 largest industrial 
concerns in the world today. Write for our Annual Report. 
The Budd Company, Philadelphia 32, Pa., U.S.A. 
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THE WORLD! 


...now and for the future. If you need aluminium fast (!) phone: 
Kaiser Aluminium Company, Lid., Hyde Park 5677-8; 16 Berkeley 
St., London W.1; Kaiser Aluminum ! 
International Inc., Phone: 47-59-00; F747 SER 


Do you need aluminium? No matter where in the world you are, 
Kaiser Aluminum can supply the high quality aluminium you 
need... when you need it. Our plants, on or near salt water 
ports in America, have a capacity of 609,500 short tons of alum- 
inium every year. llere is a dependable and continuous supply of 
primary metal to help you meet the growing demands of the world 


TT 
INTERNATIONAL 


Klausstrasse 43, Zurich 8, Switzer- 
land. Also in Bremen. 
New leadership in the world of aluminum 
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Tthravaheed the free wot keh ga 
and like Riegel Pulps .. . paper- -grade pulps 
that provide the right balance: -of all important 
qualities. . brightness, cleanliness, ‘strength, - 


formability and proper fe wat characteristics. 


2 


BALANCED PAPER- GRADE PULPS.. 
Created BY Papermakers FOR Papermakers 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION | reper 





RIEGEL FOLDCOTE 


) 
Machine-coated solid bleached board, made 


with a blend of Albacel and Astracel pulps. 
For folding cartons with greater strength and 
more eye-appea!. Export inquiries invited. 
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... in lectures, discussions and through personal 
consultation. by members of our.Development and a 
Research Department. These approaches, together withalt 
the other methods employed by Inco-Mond in ma king |. 

' information available, are aimed at solving problems and 
introducing improved techniques and materials: All oni 
is part of the constant business of helping 
industry make better use of. ; 


N | k | (| | | | 
The collective experience of our development and 


research staff is made available to you through our 
wide range of publications and a free consultation service. 


Write to: 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY (MOND) LIMITED 
Ws THAMES HOUSE MILLBANK LONDON SW1 


Farmeriy The Mond Nickel Company Limited) Toa Meas! 
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The man who bends rivers 


Joe, taking time off in the boom tewn of Cooma, is just one of 
the thousands working on the great Snowy Mountains hydro- 
electric scheme in south-eastern Australia. He and his fellow- 
workers have already dammed the eastward-flowing Snowy 
River, the Eucumbene and other rivers, harnessed them for 
power and turned them back westward through a system of 
long tunnels deep in the mountains, to carry precious water 
to the desert interior. 

After ten years’ heavy work the Snowy Mountains scheme, due 


to be completed in 1975, already provides one sixth of the ulti- 
mate 1,800,000 acre/feet of irrigation water a year-and more than 
10% of its ultimate generating capacity of 3 million kilowatts. 
Atlas Copco rock drills, fitted with Sandvik Coromant drill 
steels and driven by Atlas Copco compressors, are being 
used for much of the work on these tunnels, dams and under- 
ground power stations. And this is only one of the major 
engineering projects in which Atlas Copco and Sandvik 
Coromant equipment has played a part. 


Group Headquarters: Atlas Copco AB Stockholm |, Sweden. 


Stas Copco puts compressed air to work for the world 
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Panic or Policy? 


Ts loud coediline of ministers in advance of next Tuesday’s strangely 


delayed emergency*measures has been a great mistake. Its most likely 
result is either that the measures themselves will appear as an anticlimax ; 
or else that, in order to avoid looking anticlimactic, they will be made to look 
much more terrifying than they originally need have been. At present, the 
latter course seems more probable. It would now be so embarrassing to the 
Government if the mountain brought forth an ordinary mouse that Mr Lloyd’s 


alternatives may appear to be to bring forth either a dressed-up bombastic mouse 


(possibly a very pink one, playing the anti-capitalist fool) or else a real rampaging 
heffalump of disinflation. Either beast would be a sign that the Chancellor is 
giving way to panic instead of soberly hammering out a policy that distinguishes 


carefully between Britain’s short-term economic problems and its all-important 


long-term ones. 

At the risk of being called complacent, one still needs to say that this country’s 
short-term problems are by no means unmanageable, even though in the past 
few weeks they havebeen so appallingly mismanaged. It is not even necessarily 
true that the economy is faced this year by the threat of a sudden and persisting 
increase in the overload of domestic demand against supply ; retail sales last 


month were at just about the ‘same real level as a year before, although some 


temporary overheating of consumption has certainly been created since then by 
Mr Lloyd’s extraordinary trailer advertisement that most consumer prices and 
taxes are likely: to rise-after Tuesday next. 

‘In-cool retrospect, the main thing that has happened in 1961 is that the 
previous illogical speculation against the dollar, which had dominated the 
international currency scene in the first two years after Europe’s return to 
convertibility at the end of 1958, pretty well stopped in its tracks shortly after 
America’s new image Kennedy administration came to power in January ; and 
the diverted tide of speculation thén turned strongly against sterling instead. 
This unwillingness of foreigners to hold sterling at the existing level of interest 
rates was in itself a warning that Britain’s long-term weaknesses—its continuing 
cost inflation and adverse balance of current payments—had made sterling seem 
to be a sensible currency to speculate against. But the immediate new short-term 
threat to the exchange rate was one that could and should have been largely 
met by a rise in Britain’s Bank rate several weeks ago. Unfortunately, partly 
because the authorities were lulled by foreign central banks’ helpful willingness 


to hold sterling under the so-called Basle agreement, this was not done ; and 


the fact that another Thursday has passed without action being taken must 


increase the apprehension that maintenance of the mistake in not raising Bank 


rate _~ conceivably have become a matter of face. 
The Prime Minister told Tory backbenchers last week that old-fashioned 
methods of correction were not appropriate this time, which is an extraordinary 


- conclusion for him to have drawn from the fact that neither: the new-fangled 


method of no-correction under the Basle agreement nor Mr Lloyd’s austerely 
increased budget surplus has so far looked like working.. A decision not to raise 
interest rates now would be a decision to abjure use of an efficient double- 
barrelled weapon, in favour of using various single-barrelled weapons twice as 
hard. The big short-term mistake which the Government may now be making 
can be summed up in two sentences. A two per cent rise in Bank rate would 
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have the double advantage of being a bait to make it more 
profitable for foreigners to hold sterling and a regulator to cut 
down home demand. If Britain is not going to use the bait, 
then it will have to operate other forms of regulator (whether 
tax increases or very large public expenditure cuts or both) 
much more sternly than it would otherwise need to do. 


Until these last two weeks, the one heartening feature of 
ministers’ speeches had been their insistence that this 
time, at last, the Government intended to try to rectify the 
long-term weaknesses of the British economy as well as to 
meet the short-term threat before it. But now there must 
be an increasing doubt whether they are allowing themselves 
to understand what those long-term weaknesses are. Pace the 
moral puritans, it is a bleak acceptance of poverty to abandon 
the aim, and castigate the idea, of having it so good ; one 
should not confuse that phrase’s bad grammar with its excel- 
lent dynamic principles. Britain’s ailment most certainly is 
not that its people are earning too much money in profits and 
wages in free-for-all markets. On the contrary, the trouble 
is that in free-for-all markets—such as markets abroad are— 
Britons are not earning enough ; but that in some monopoly- 
influenced or trade-union-rigged or subsidy-protected markets 
at home they are too often getting profits or wages that they 
do not earn. 


_ The ways to cut out the cancerous element in profits are, 
first, to introduce more competition into every industry (by 
reducing tariffs and barring legal enforcement of resale price 
maintenance), so that the only firms that can make large profits 
are those that are dynamic enough to thrive in really free 
markets at home and abroad ; and,.secondly, to stop giving 
Government subsidies to lame dogs. The ways to cut out 
the uneconomic element in wage rises are, first, to recognise 
that a monopoly and cost-inflating element occurs whenever 
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ASYLUMS FOR MONEY 


We have heard a great deal lately of the poverty of bankers, and 
q this has been assigned as a concurring cause for the tightness of 

the money market and for the low value of public securities. 
The accounts, however, of the London Joint Stock Banks for the 
half-year do not show any indication of this poverty. . .. It has 
surprised many persons that these great establishments should not 
show any signs of the poverty which has been attributed, doubtless 
correctly, to banks in general. As these banks have large country 
connections, it might be especially thought that they would be affected 
by the poverty which the bad harvest of last year has caused through 
the agricultural districts and among country bankers, But the peculiar 
nature of the business of the London Joint Stock Banks must be 
remembered. They are the reservoirs of hesitating money. Whenever 
there is a period of uncertainty they thrive. When a man is in doubt 
as to what he shall do with his money, he puts it out at interest in a 
London Joint Stock Bank; whenever he hesitates to buy anything 
because he thinks the price will be lower, he puts it at interest in a 
London Joint Stock Bank; whenever he is dubious whether he can 
continue to do his usual business with a profit, he deposits the money 
in a London Joint Stock Bank. He can have his money in a moment, 
and he obtains a high interest ; for these banks are in the very best 
market for making money, and can obtain the aid of the most practised 
intelligence. No other establishment can compete with them in these 
respects. They are a sort of asylum for unemployed money, because 
they ean bid more highly for it than any one else can bid. During the 
last half-year there has been much unemployed money, and therefore 
they have not suffered as other banks have done during the same 
trying period. : 
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Britain’s present system of collective bludgeoning by trade 
unions pushes money wage rates higher than they would go 


in a free market ; and, secondly, for the Government to risk 


strikes by turning down all above-the-market wage demands 
in its own sector, thus giving encouragement to private 
industry to do the same. This is not the same thing as a freeze 
in incomes ; in all industries that are economically expanding 
and that need to attract more workers, earnings of all sorts 
should go ahead. 


HESE are relatively simple and direct steps. It is only 
= the extraordinary milksoppery which has soddened British 
political attitudes that makes it seem difficult for the Govern- 
ment to take them, and that gives rise to the view that one had 
better in fairness hit out at irrelevant targets first, with the 


pretence of thereby making it “‘ psychologically easier ” to hit 


out at relevant targets later. Here is the major and abiding 
curse of British politics today: the assumption that awkward 
things that are desirable for their own sake should never be 
done directly, but should always be approached deviously. 


This sort of approach has lately brought a grievous threat © 
to Britain’s policy for associating with Europe, which the next 


article discusses. The cautious way of tackling difficulties in 
the way of a British entry into the common market has been 
assumed to be to talk a great deal about these difficulties and. 
to talk very little about the advantages of riding past them. 
The theory has been that this would make those who have 
a vested interest in those difficulties more placated and 
amenable ; in fact, its main result has simply been to give 
them more encouragement and incentive to dig in their toes. 
In the same way, it really would not be sensible to send Mr 
Sandys, Mr Hare, or Mr Thorneycroft as special emissaries 
to the trade union movement to talk about the Government’s 
difficulties in saying “no” to it ; and it would be worse than 
senseless to try to light the way to that approach by sacri- 
ficially burning at the stake a few anti-capitalist offerings, such 
as shareholders in any successful and expanding industries. 


. Yet there is now an obvious danger that Mr Lloyd may 
resort to some such theatrical and irrelevant action as demand- 
ing or imposing a general dividend freeze—which then by 
its nature would hit hardest at investment in precisely 
those industries that ought to be growing; which 
by holding back these growth industries would stunt the 
nation’s best hopes of improving its standard of life ; which 
by frightening away foreign and British investors could directly 
heighten the strain on sterling that the measures were meant 
to be designed to abate. The cardinal error in this crisis 
would be to slide into the assumption that the best way of 


cutting out waste in the economy is to cut down the most . 


natural growing points first. 


Possibly, these fears are too gloomy. 
one suspects that almost any of the disinflationary measures 
which Mr Lloyd is now obviously: going to take will succeed 
in damping down home demand pretty effectively, partly 
because that demand is probably not nearly:as buoyant as 
the Government seems to assume. Unless the manner of 
his action succeeds in frightening foreign speculators as much 
as the matter of some of his speeches has already frightened 
his domestic friends, this plunge into disinflation should bring 
quick succour to the pound. In the long term, it is still 





In the short term,: 
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possible that the heartening things that the Chancellor has 
said about fostering more competition should be taken at 
their face value, and that the more transcendental moonshine 
hinted at in some of his other statements should not. But 
the fear remains ; some recent ministerial statements have been 
most redolent of George Bernard Shaw’s aphorisms that 
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“‘ when a stupid man is doing something which he is ashamed 
of, he always declares that it is his duty” and that “an 
Englishman thinks he is moral when he is only uncomfortable.” 
This seems to be a dubious form of morals ; the point to make 
before next Tuesday is that it is certainly a chuckle-headed 
form of economics, which a great trading country cannot afford. 


Britain’s New Frontier 


The opposition to British entry into the Common Market is mounting; 


but no serious alternative exists, and the opportunity will not wait 


N the past two months the reasons that have impelled the 
I British Government to consider joining the European 
common market have become obscured. No wave of 
opinion on such a major issue, however strong, can roll forward 
indefinitely without some backwash, and at home the dawning 
realisation that Britain is on the verge of a historic departure 
from its insular traditions has brought out into the open those 
who look back instinctively to those traditions. The three 
ministers who have been consulting the Commonwealth have 
come home laden with problems—which, in fact, they went 
out to collect. Only two governments, it is true—those of 
Canada and Australia—have been open in their opposition. 
But each Commonwealth country has naturally pleaded for 
its special trading interests, and most have brought up doubts 
about the future of the Commonwealth as a political idea. 

Yet events have meanwhile put the case for joining more 
forcefully than any arguments. In Bonn, on Tuesday, the 
heads of the six common market governments met and agreed 
on more steps towards political unity. They are not at present 
envisaging federation and even the French plans for confedera- 
tion have been toned down. As our Bonn correspondent 
points out on page 344, the Six are indeed pausing to give 
Britain the chance to board the ship. They have, however, 
made certain decisions: that the heads of governments should 
henceforth meet regularly ; the foreign ministers, who already 
do meet regularly, should go on doing so ; and a commission 
should draft a European political statute. A further step has 
thus been taken towards a new system of political consultation 
and power. 

Europe—as Mr Khrushchev’s Berlin threats show—has by 
no means yet been displaced as the ‘central arena of world 
politics. But Britain now faces the prospect of becoming 
increasingly peripheral in shaping its affairs as a new, incom- 
parably bigger, group emerges on its doorstep. In the broader 
Atlantic context, too, the postwar phase when Britain, as the 
leading European state, could still hope for a special influence 
as America’s first ally, is at an end ; for the shifting facts of 
power force America to give the European community greater 
weight. The Commonwealth rightly attaches importance to 
maintaining Britain’s voice in world affairs. If Britain finds 
no place in the new European structure, that voice seems 
destined to become increasingly plaintive and unheard, in 
America as elsewhere. 

Meanwhile the country’s sixth postwar economic crisis 
Provides the economic’ writing on the wall. Through fifteen 
years One improvisation after another has masked the need 
for 2 radical shake-up of the British economy. The pretence 


cannot be kept up much longer. For a decade Britain’s share 
of the world’s exports has been steadily declining ; it now 
faces the prospect of exclusion from the world’s most swiftly 
growing major market. Joining the common market will not 
solve Britain’s economic problem; but it will bring the 
problem home in tangible terms—and present the opportunity 
to solve it. Certainly no other step offers the combination 
of both a salutary competitive discipline and the access to new 
markets that should stimulate investment and growth at the 
same time. In sheer tactical terms a new hesitation at this 
stage could be disastrous for sterling ; while, to glance aside at 
a more hopeful prospect, the plans for a pooling of reserves on 
a European basis now being hatched amongst the key thinkers 
in Paris and Brussels do seem to offer a more radical remedy 
for the sterling problem than any yet put forward. The pool- 
ing of power can bring, not just sacrifices, but real remedies 
for problems that have outgrown this island nation. , 

For all that, the British Government would seem to be 
under sore temptation to put off a decision once more, as 
Tories and others react nervously to the protests that have 
been invited from across the sea. The Federation of British 
Industries, which once gave a fair wind to the move towards 
Europe, has already succumbed to this temptation. A resolu- 
tion, passed by the grand council on July 15th, accepts the 
idea of a common tariff, advocates a common European policy 
towards low-wage countries which will shift some of the 
burden of Asian import from British to Continental shoulders, 
and even grudgingly acknowledges the possibility of losing 
existing preferences in Commonwealth markets. But it comes 
out directly against “ formal negotiations with the Six until 
existing differences have been so far narrowed as to offer the 
prospect of a satisfactory outcome.” 


he: there now seems no likelihood that further hesita- 
tion will bring any further narrowing. A year of patient, 
perhaps excessively patient, British diplomacy has brought a 
great change for the better in the climate across the Channel, 


but hope and expectation cannot last for ever. The French. 


in private exchanges have gone as far as they are prepared to 
go on the Commonwealth problem in advance of a formal 
negotiation—and that is quite a long way. They have agreed 
to associate British African territories on the same terms as 
their own, and to extend free entry arrangements to vital Asian 
tropical products like tea. They are prepared, it seems, to 
re-negotiate items of the common tariff ; this could presumablh 
take care of the vital Canadian raw materials, like alumini 
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and newsprint. In Geneva, under the auspices of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, a conference is meeting to 
work out a joint western policy to share the burden of import- 
ing Asian textiles. Here, in embryo, is the answer to the 
problems of India and Hongkong. Finally, the French recog- 
nise that New Zealand’s agriculture must have special treat- 
ment, 

There remains the problem of agriculture generally—above 
all, of meat and grain from Australia and Canada. With 
French peasants out on the barricades, German ones barrack- 
ing Dr Adenauer on the hustings, and the prairies under 
drought, no-one can pretend this will be easy to solve. But 
here, too, difficulty is not a reason for delay. The common 
market’s agricultural policies (like its African association) are 
now at a crucial formative stage ; it will not help New Zealand 
and Australia (or Ghana and Nigeria) if Britain waits to try to 
join until the plans have crystallised. Almost every week, some 
new feature of the common market takes final shape, narrowing 
the field open to negotiation. 

The Federation of British Industries, whose resolution, 
though remarkably reticent on the interests of industry, 
contains strong views on politics, agriculture and the Common- 
wealth which sound very like those of the Board of Trade, 
declares that the common market in agriculture “is likely to 
be restrictive.” That is the danger, it is true. But there is also 
another danger—that the British will overestimate their own 
present liberality, and underestimate the opportunities that 
would exist to make European policy more liberal if they 
themselves were to throw their weight on the liberal side. 
The latest bulletin of the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Europe shows that British grain prices (where 
subsidies protect home producers against the Commonwealth 
and all comers), though lower than prices in Germany, were 
far above those in France in the years 1956 to 1959. If Britain 
were to throw its weight on the side of the efficient European 
producers (Holland, Denmark, France) who want prices down, 
there could be a strong combination in favour of a relatively 
low-price liberal common market. 


Agriculture is not the only field where mistrust may be as 
great an obstacle as the difficulties themselves. The FBI is 
worried by the uncertainty of the provisions of the Rome 
treaty about restrictive practices. Here the Six have, indeed, 
not yet decided what to do. But a visit to Brussels might 
have shown the FBI that there are key men in the community 
anxious to learn from Britain in this field. The head of the 
“competition ” directorate of the European Commission has 
himself studied the working of the British restrictive practices 
court, and regards it as a better model for the community’s 
arrangements than any system yet existing on the Continent. 
Here is a good example of the suspicious insular habit of, 
in case of doubt, assuming the worst. 

When all the objections have been aired, an alternative to 
.the policy of applying to join the European community, and 
negotiating to protect the interests of the Commonwealth and 
the European Free Trade Association, is impossible to find. 
On their side the Six have made it clear again and again that 
they are not prepared to accept a looser association with a large 
power like Britain that will water down the essential institu- 
tions and principles of the Rome treaty. Nor, for that matter, 
will the walls of the community’s African association come 
tumbling down at the blast of the Commonwealth trumpet, as 
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Dr Nkrumah still seems to hope. Unity in western Europe 
remains, at this stage of African emancipation, a condition 
of unity in Africa. 


NE other idea that has been resurrected in the past few 
days—that of a Commonwealth common market—merely 
shows up starkly the limitations of the Commonwealth (for all 
its reality in other ways) as an economic, or indeed a political, 


’ community. Is Mr Diefenbaker or Mr Menzies prepared to 


tear down the tariffs and quotas against British goods behind 
which Australia and Canada are building up their infant 
industries? Is Dr Nkrumah prepared to give up his idea 
of an African common market for the sake of a Commonwealth 
one ? They are not; their stage of national development is 
against it. Eighty years ago the Continental countries moved 
into their era of protection as they built up their infant indus- 
tries, while Britain enjoyed free access to Commonwealth 
markets. Today, as mature economies, they are ready to bring 
the barriers down, while the Commonwealth countries are 
protecting themselves as they, in their turn, industrialise, 
The health of the Commonwealth itself requires Britain—free 


and independent just like other Commonwealth countries—to 


be able to adapt itself to this changing pattern. 


That does not mean at all that the unique network of the 
Commonwealth countries cannot keep what are its real ties, and 
develop them. Indeed, in the new world of regional group- 
ings, the Commonwealth’s role as bridge—between regions, 
as well as between races—should actually grow. The 
Commonwealth, changing fast anyway, will change as Britain 
becomes a part of the new Europe, but this need not be any 
weakening ; the alternative is a fatal debility at the heart. 

Sir Roy Welensky has remarked that a British decision to 
join might pose a “ threat to the whole Commonwealth struc- 
ture,” because it would impair Britain’s political identity and 
influence ; that is the plea which Canada has entered, too. 
But how long will the Commonwealth mean anything at all 
if Britain cannot make up its own mind to take this plunge ? 


‘It is precisely in order to preserve and refashion Britain’s 


political identity and influence that the decision is demanded. 
The head of a body like the Commonwealth cannot persist 
merely as a reflex of the limbs. Only Britain can weigh, for 
itself, the facts of power and wealth, and politics and defence, 
in its home continent, Europe, and decide to do what is needed 
to secure its future—and so, in part, the future of all its friends. 

Throughout the years of erosion of the British imperial 
position the British people have tended to react defensively, 
drawing in their horns abroad, falling back on the consolations 
and myths of island life. But the state of our economy today 
—and of the world polity—should make it plain that the 
Dunkirk spirit is not enough. In the common market British 
industry will face a rigorous challenge ; but opportunity will 
be there as well. In politics Britain will have to produce new 
energies if it is to carry its great traditions into the new Europe 
and not be swamped. But there, too, lies opportunity: the 
case for joining Europe is not just faute de mieux ; there is the 
new frontier there, political as well as economic, that this old 
country much needs now. It is not an opportunity that can 
be toyed with for long. The European Community is taking 
shape fast ; 1961 may well be the last year in which Britain 
can enter with a fair hope of helping to shape it. 
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ABCD of Disarmament 


Fresh spurts in the arms race make it the more urgently 


necessary to plumb the full depth of the disarmament problem 


bright shimmer of hope. This is particularly true of the 

disarmament problem. Its essential outlines are too 
seldom recalled. Either attention is focused on those aspects 
of it that seem most hopeful at a given moment, or it is 
shrugged off altogether because there appears no prospect of 
progress at all. Yet a recall to fundamentals is not only needed 
when the outlook is grim ; it is also at such moments that 
the fundamentals, unobscured by fleeting hopes, emerge most 
craggily. 

This is surely such a moment. True, Mr McCloy is in 
Moscow this week, still patiently prodding the Russians toward 
a resumption of the disarmament talks that they broke off so 
brusquely more than a year ago. But—especially after Pravda’s 
weekend leader—nobody now envisages a serious resumption 
of talks before the United Nations Assembly meets in Septem- 
ber; and nobody dares to expect from the Assembly more than 
another inconclusive wrangling match such as marred (and 
lengthened) its last session. Nor are the Geneva talks on 
nuclear tests any longer seen as a potential pathmaker for a 
comprehensive disarmament agreement. The senior American 
and British delegates have withdrawn from Geneva, and their 
governments have asked the UN Assembly to consider the 
deadlock created there, after thirty-two months of negotiation, 
by Russia’s insistence on new conditions. Over all hangs the 
shadow of Mr Khrushchev’s announcement of a dramatically 
increased Soviet arms effort, presented as a response to recent 
American moves and in turn setting off fresh American discus- 
sion of further moves, including the calling up of some reserves. 

Yet even the prospect of a trial of nerves—if not of strength 
—over Berlin cannot altogether still the continuing debate on 
disarmament. The greater the danger, indeed, the more urgent 
becomes the need for a really searching re-examination of a 
problem whose full depth has still not been plumbed. 


S HAPES are sometimes clearer under dull skies than in ‘the 


Nea now remains of Mr Khrushchev’s 1959 formula 
for general disarmament except a kind of Cheshire-cat 
grin and whiskers. Such body as lay behind the grin has been 
gradually dismantled by its own sponsors. They have aban- 
doned the four-year timetable, after Mr Tsarapkin had given 
the show away by insisting at Geneva on an even longer period 
merely to mount the monitoring of nuclear tests. They have 
abandoned (after light-heartedly reversing) Mr Khrushchev’s 
absurd programme of staging, under which all non-nuclear 
powers were to be completely disarmed before the hydrogen- 
headed ICBMs were touched. The Russians have grudgingly 
revealed that when they say “complete” disarmament they 
do not mean it; they mean that each state would keep enough 
force to sustain its rulers in power—that is, the less democratic 
a regime, the stronger it would be militarily. And they now 
accept the need for an international force under UN authority 
to keep peace in a disarmed world—an idea which, less than a 
year ago, was reviled by Soviet spokesmen as one of 
imperialism’s most evil devices. 


Western formulae have stood up-better to the test of two 
gruelling: years. One can trace a continuous pattern of 
generally realistic thinking through the British outline offered 
to the United Nations in September, 1959, the five-power plan 


of March, 1960, the American elaborations of June, and the. 


Anglo-American-Italian resolution tabled in the Assembly last 
November. The essential idea, that general disarmament 
must be so staged that nobody should obtain a dangerous mili- 
tary advantage at any point, has been faithfully preserved (it 
has now, indeed, been formally accepted by Russia, but unfor- 
tunately in a context that shows the acceptance to be purely 
formal). There remains, however, a glaring gap in the western 
formulation. The fact that the same gap is equally unfilled in 
the Soviet proposals, and in the suggestions offered at the UN 
by India and other uncommitted nations, does not absolve the 
western governments from the responsibility of filling it in, if 
they wish their plans to be taken seriously. 

The gap is papered over with vague references to new peace- 
keeping machinery necessitating the use of a UN force. But 
such phrases raise rather than answer the crucial questions. In 
a generally disarmed world, in which, however, some states re- 
tained the substantial forces they would need to control their 
own peoples, how strong must the international force be to 
keep the peace? (Russians, at least in talk with foreigners, 
now throw up the idea of a force of 100,000 men, possibly 
with naval and air elements, but without “ heavy ” weapons.) 
Would the force be an international legion with a single loyalty, 
or just a congeries of national units, like the existing UN 
forces, whose elements are available only if their governments 
permit? Above all, how could the peace-keeping authority be 
constituted so that its necessarily irresistible military power 
could not be abused, without crippling its effectiveness by a 
system of vetoes? 

At first sight, no doubt, these seem highly hypothetical 
questions that need not be answered until Utopia is in clearer 
view than it is today. But their gradual and vexing intrusion 
into the great debate on disarmament during the past two 
years suggests that they have a much more immediate bearing. 
Mr Khrushchev has raised the issue in the course of his 
onslaught on Mr Hammarskjéld, arguing that no one man can 
be given the power that might accrue to the secretary-general 
if a UN force of decisive strength began to evolve. More 
generally, no government is likely to commit itself seriously 
to the road that leads to general disarmament if it sees, at the 
end of the road, a system fatal to its most cherished ambitions 
—a system from which, once it has been established, it will 
be too late to escape. 
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The fundamentals of the disarmament problem are, after 
all, pretty simple, however unavoidably complex its super- 
structure. These fundamentals even lend themselves con- 
veniently to an alphabetical arrangement. In this alphabet 
A stands for anarchy—regrettably, the natural condition of 
relations between sovereign states—and B for balance of 
power, the most familiar device for moderating an anarchical 
rivalry in arms. For all our anxious thought, we have not 
yet, in execution, got beyond B ; we have merely explored its 
limitations, while still, necessarily, relying on such security 
as it offers us. Meanwhile, both in negotiation and_ in 
unofficial debate, our concern is divided between the various 
new moderating devices that are usually lumped together 
under the heading of arms control (C) and the sweeping reduc- 
tions involved in general disarmament (D). (The alphabet 
need not, of course, end there ; beyond D one might cite, for 
instance, E for the economic consequences of general dis- 
armament—a whole field for study in itself, and one to which 
the UN is now committed ; but, for the present, the argument 
may be kept to four-letter ‘terms.) 

If D is now dominant in the public eye thanks to Mr 
Khrushchev’s vestigial but still hypnotic grin and whiskers, 
among the pundits it is C—arms control—to which the 
greatest amount of brainpower is being devoted, at any rate 
in the West. (There is, as yet, practically no published 
evidence of serious analytical thinking about either general 
disarmament or arms control among Russians.) Mr Kennedy 
is still being bombarded with suggestions elaborating the 
existing body of ideas about how to avert “ accidental” war 
by providing mutual reassurances ; how to check the spread of 
nuclear arms to other powers or into outer space ; and how to 
make the deterrent less dependent on vulnerably sited missiles 
and inadequately dispersed bombers, with their attendant risks 
of over-hasty trigger-quickness. Here, with such devices as 
the Polaris-firing submarine, C visibly overlaps with B ; the 
goal is to stabilise, even defuse, the balance of power. 

Soviet doctrine—for example, Mr Bogdanov’s pamphlet 


Several Billion Candle Ends 
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on “Nuclear Disarmament,” lately published by the Insti- 
tute for International Relations in Moscow—remains scath- 
ingly hostile to the whole concept of balance, and thus to all 


forms of arms control designed to perfect the balance. But 


Mr Khrushchev’s latest spurt in the arms race is a reminder 
that, in practice, Russia too pursues balance—at tremendous 
cost to an economy much less productive than America’s ; and 
the present western concentration on those forms of arms con- 
trol that aim at a better balance is largely the result of the 
Soviet resistance to control through mutual inspection that 
has bedevilled the Geneva talks on tests. But it is the pace of 
technological advance that most seriously affects the validity 
of the idea of security through balance. Such a breakthrough 
as the successful development of an anti-missile missile or a 
‘neutron ” bomb, or a dramatically cheaper method of pro- 
ducing weapons of mass destruction, could only too easily 
upset either the balance between the super-powers or their 
dominant position in the world. In alphabetical terms, this 
would mean being driven back from B to the armed anarchy 
of A. SE iS 


t. apparent choice between approaches to disarmament 
that some partisans have urged is in fact an unreal one. So 
long as the road to D—general disarmament—remains un- 
charted by reason of the nations’ refusal to face its full implica- 
tions, the immediate task is that of perfecting B as far as 
technical factors permit and piling as much of C as possible 
on top of it. But B and C together, however successfully 
developed, can yield no final security ; the road to D, how- 
ever misty, must still be reconnoitred. The western govern- 
ments have already looked far enough ahead along that road 
to glimpse the inevitable at the end of it—world-government 
—and have shrunk back ; the Russians have steadfastly shut 
their eyes to it. On neither side (nor, it should be added, 
among the uncommitted countries) can sincerity about general 
disarmament be claimed until the plain facts are faced more 
frankly. 


A first judgment on the Plowden report which was 
published just before we went to press 


HE Plowden report on “ Control of Public Expenditure ” 

bears many of the marks of an intelligent civil servant’s 

document ; senior officials from several departments sat 
on the committee with Lord Plowden and three other out- 
siders, and although the published report is issued solely in 
the names of these last four men, the views expressed carry 
with them a certain cachet of what is thought to be best by 
the wisest men in Whitehall. It is therefore reasonable to 
consider them with that leaning in mind. The report’s main 
recommendation is quite obviously right. Whether or not 
Government planning is to be regarded as a dirty word for 
outside industry, it is high time that Government expenditure 
itself was planned. At present, says the report, “ the tendency 
is for expenditure decisions to be taken piecemeal ”; hence- 
forth or, rather, once the necessary organisational changes 
have been made, “decisions involving substantial future 





expenditure should always be taken in the light of surveys 
of public expenditure as a whole, over a period of years, and 
in relation to the prospective resources.” 

The pill in the pudding is that, once the Government has 
made these long-term surveys, the report assumes that it 
should not tell anybody about them: 

It is . . . doubtful whether any Government will feel able 
to place these surveys before Parliament and the public. To do 
this would involve disclosing the Government’s long-term inten- 
tion for a wide range of public expenditure; and also explaining 
the survey’s assumptions about employment, wages, prices and 
all the other main elements in the national economy. It would 
be surprising if any Government were prepared to do this. 

This is an argument that no government should be allowed 
to get away with—at least in the extreme form that appears to 
be adumbrated in this so authoritative report. 

In fact, the case for maximum and informed and pertina- 
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cious public debate is strengthened by a consideration of the 
three examples of the sorts of decisions through which the 
committee sagely suspects that the largest amounts of public 
money may be being wasted today. THe main fields of waste, 
it believes, lie in the ‘“‘ no-man’s land..between policy and 
administration.” The first typical sort of case “may be 
a subsidy to a farm or an industry or an area, given 
as a temporary pump-primer yet continued despite the fact 
that the recipient has poor prospects of ever becoming self- 
sufficient again.” Secondly, “the social changes of the 
last fifteen years have altered the incidence of hardship, 
so that there now may well be excessive social services for 
some purposes and inadequate ones for others” (the report 
boldly suggests that some agricultural grants may come into 
this category). Third are cases in which quick changes and 
happenings in the military or international field, or in industry, 
agriculture or transport lead to a strong pressure for govern- 
mental action, often in the form of large capital projects: 
these cases often arise at short notice and with what appears to 
be pressing urgency, fanned by parliamentary and public 
opinion. The consequence may often be that they are not 
subjected to adequate financial examination. These are all 
cases in which subsequent history often shows great waste. 

The first two sorts of waste are of a kind that politicians 
find it difficult to cut out, until a mass of newspaper articles 
has helped to create an informed opinion in favour of doing 
so. The third sort of waste is implicitly blamed by the report 
on pressure by uninformed public opinion, but that pressure 
will certainly not be made easier to resist if the trend in any 
new system of long-term planning is for the Government to 
keep its long-term expendiiuie estimates secret to its pristine 
self and leave the public in the dark. 

The second major potentiality for waste in the public service 
lies not in the way that the state takes its expenditure 
decisions, but in its system of control over the way in which 
those decisions to spend are carried out. Basically, the right 
trend here—to which the committee gives its blessing—must 
surely be to make the Treasury more of an efficiency audit 
organisation and to leave more of the purely detailed manage- 
ment of expenditure to the departments themselves. ‘“‘ The 
Treasury,” says the report, “should use the submissions on 
individual expenditures mainly to form a judgment on the 
efficiency of the department’s administrative machine ; and it 
should express its views about the administration rather than 
about the individual submissions themselves.” In performing 
this salient Treasury task, the report notes that 

increasing attention has been paid in recent years in the Civil 

Service to comparisons of performance of units in different 

departments but engaged in the same field of work, such as 

regional offices, hospitals, research establishments ; and to com- 


parisons of the way in which the same job is done by many 
departments, e.g., information work, building costs and so on. 


It is important that these comparisons should be increasingly 
made, throughout the public service. And, once again, 
although one suspects that Whitehall would hate this, why on 
earth not publish them ? 

Within the individual departments, the report recognises 
“the burden of work which falls on Permanent Secretaries in 
carrying out their triple function of policy advice, finance and 
management ”; but hints delicately that some permanent 
secretaries should devote more time to the last. To help 
them, it recognises that “ the post of Principal Establishment 
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Officer, as adviser to the Permanent Secretary on staffing and 
organisation, should be regarded as one of the most important 
posts.” Does this go far enough ? Should not most of the 
bigger departments have the equivalent of a general manager 
in them, separate from and just below the policy-advising 
Permanent Secretary? Any big commercial organisation 
would be likely to arrange things that way ; in a newspaper, 
which is not an entirely jejeune analogy, the editor (as policy- 
maker) and general manager are always separate posts. 


+ HE other big and remaining problem, which is not really 
solved by this report, is that of securing effective outside 
supervision over the whole machine. The report makes no 
mention of the case for having a senior Cabinet minister, 
separate from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as a sort of 
director of the bureau of the Budget to oversee government 
expenditure as a whole. It says merely (and somewhat 
idealistically ?) that there should be an improvement in the 
arrangements to enable ministers to discharge their “ collec- 
tive responsibility” for this ; ministers should not regard 
themselves as poachers whose job is to get the biggest vote. for 
their department, leaving the Chancellor as the sole game- 
keeper. | 

The report also does not exactly overdo its enthusiasm for 
the parliamentary watchdogs in their Estimates and Public 
Accounts Committees. “ We have not formed the impression,” 
it says in one of several loaded negatives, “ that the work of 
the committees, taken as a whole, is imposing an unreasonable 


load upon the Permanent Secretaries or upon the departments - 


in relation to its intrinsic importance.” But it does hope that 
the committees will realise that the Treasury cannot constantly 
be expected to give as much independent advice and comment 
to them on detailed points as it did when Government 
expenditure was much smaller and more directly Treasury- 
controlled than now. As for parliamentary control of the 
nationalised industries, “‘ the over-riding consideration in our 
view is to strengthen the managements ”; once that is done, 
the report implies, Parliament should be careful not to keep 
getting in their hair. 

Undoubtedly, there is a great deal of good sense in this. 
There is equally good sense in another polite dig that the report 
makes at the politicians—and one that is especially topical at 
this time: the committee is all against “ attempts, at moments 
of inflationary pressure, to impose short-term ‘ economies’ ” 
in current Government expenditure. These “are rarely suc- 
cessful and sometimes damaging ”; they are “ frustrating to 
efficiency and economy in the running of the public services.” 

But, when all this has been said and fairly granted, and 
when tribute has been paid to the high value of much of this 
report, the main problem of watching over so many thousands 
of millions of pounds of public money remains. Perhaps the 
best solution would be to have some such body as the Plowden 
committee set up to review the situation and the mechanism 
every seven years or so ; but next time to make it even more 
an outside, and less an internal, committee; and all the 
time, instead of tending to hide both improvements and weak- 
nesses under a bushel, to lay much more information about 
trends in the expenditure of taxpayers’ money, and about 
internal audits of efficiency in spending it, frankly before 
the public. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 








BERLIN 


In the Web 


ee 


E are in danger of becoming 
prisoners of our own pronounce- 
ments,” the Foreign Secretary told the 
Lords on Wednesday, discussing Berlin, 
“and of a rigidity growing up from which 
no one can escape, and which might pos- 
sibly lead the world into war.” This kind 
of sensible talk is liable to be represented 
nowadays as feeble shilly-shallying. As 
President Kennedy made clear at his press 
conference on Wednesday, there is a mood 
of irritation among the western allies at 
the length of time it took to agree upon 
the latest salvo of western utterances. 
These were the replies, delivered on Mon- 
day, to Mr Khrushchev’s Vienna memo- 
randum of June 4th about Germany and 
_ Berlin. 

Neither of these broadsides has served 
any purpose but to imprison each side a 
degree more tightly in its own web of 
argument. Mr Khrushchev’s promise of a 
separate peace treaty with the east German 
regime by the end of this year seems to 
_have become inescapable. ._The West’s 
commitment to maintain both the liberties 
of west Berlin, and its own presence there, 
was inescapable already. But the dispute 


THE ECONOMY 


Playing Cluedo 


1 the past week there have been six 
speeches by ministers who must know 
what Mr Lloyd is going to do next Tuesday. 
Inevitably, they have set off a national 
guessing game. The one common feature 
to all of them was a claim that “ things 
have been too easy in the home market ” 
and that “home demand is rising very 
fast” ; one doubts if this last statement is 
necessarily true, but there is here a clear 
implication that the cuts to be laid on the 
domestic consumer will be pretty heavy. 
Everybody now seems to be expecting the 
Chancellor to increase all indirect taxes by 
up to IO per cent. ; this expectation was 
heightened on Tuesday when Mr Lloyd 
went out of his way to deny that consumer 
taxes are already unfairly high. Until 
Tuesday most people had assumed that the 
payroll tax regulator would not be used, 
but then Mr Maudling (followed on Wed- 
nesday by Mr Hare) included a passage 
about the need to encourage industries that 
have surplus labour to release it much more 
quickly to those that have 


vacancies and full order books. Other 


unfilled - 


is really about something different, and this, 
presumably, is what made it hard to formu- 
late the western replies. Mr Khrushchev 
does not threaten, in words, to interfere 
with west Berlin’s liberties or with western 
access to the city. What he threatens is to 
hand the matter over to Herr Ulbricht’s 
regime, which, in turn, disclaims any inten- 
tion of obstructing anybody. 

It is here that the West is imprisoned by 


‘its past utterances : as the American Note 


reiterated on Monday, the east German 
government “ is not representative of these 
people” and therefore “cannot be 
regarded as an independent sovereign 
state.” Therefore there can be no dealings 
with it. There are many parts of the world 
where such a doctrine would bring 
diplomacy to a standstill. In Berlin, it 
obliges the West to rely on. vague threats 
of force to meet a situation as yet shadowy 
and hypothetical. This week’s Notes have 


- not, in fact, made matters any worse ; if 


they leave uneasiness behind them, it is 
because the course of action to be followed 
by the western powers, when their diffi- 
culties come upon them, remains shrouded 
in perplexity. 


points in Mr Maudling’s speech were that, 
unfortunately, he does “not believe in 
unilateral tariff reductions,’ but that our 
negotiators at Gatt have been instructed 
‘to aim at getting for industry generally the 
maximum reduction in our protective tariffs 
that we can hope to be paid for by other 
people reciprocally ” ; and that, fortunately, 
he is “ sure that quotas and import restric- 
tions are wrong.” 

At Hawarden last weekend Mr Lloyd 
talked about his measures ~ being 
“unexpected ” as well as unpopular, and 
Mr Macmillan’s semi-private speech to 
Tory backbenchers the previous Thursday 
twanged at the same note. Inevitably, this 
attracted attention to Mr Maudling’s 
remarks on Tuesday that while wages were 
over 7. per cent up on a year ago (“ faster 
than can possibly be justified by the rise 
in productivity ”), dividends were up by 23 
per cent (“far too high by any reckoning 
whatever”). But it was not very clear 
whether Mr Maudling was saying here that 
the Government could not legitimately do 
anything directly about wages (he talked 
later about “ tragedy if we abandoned... 
social and economic freedom ”), or whether 
he was presaging dividend controls. The 
most common interpretation was that the 
Government is going to ask for a “ volun- 


tary ” freeze all round. Oddly, in the Lords 
on the previous day, Lord Hailsham had 
chosen to cite a different selection of figures 
about recent movements in incomes (“ be- 
tween the first quarter of 1960 and the first 
quarter of 1961 profits actually fell by as 
much as 63 per cent while wages and 
salaries during the same period rose by 

4 per cent”). Lord Hailsham also stressed 
the need for “ fairness,” but added that 
“ while profits are, in fact, at least control- 
lable in principle by an appropriate instru- 
ment, that is by taxation, . . . no appro- 
priate instrument for the direct control of 
wage and salary. increases has as yet been 
devised.” 

All the ministers referred to the need for 
encouraging competition and overcoming 
restrictive practices, but on Wednesday Mr 
Lloyd’s usual distinction between long-term 
and short-term measures seemed a little 
blurred. In the past, he said, “when we 
have averted a short-term crisis, we rather 
tend to sit back and congratulate ourselves,” 
and that was not going to happen this time. 
It is to be hoped that Mr Lloyd’s definition 
of “long-term measures” does not mean 
“ short-term restrictions for ever.” 


THE GOVERNMENT BENCHES 


Tories before the Squeeze 


HE Conservative parliamentary party, 

like the Prime Minister, is anxious but 
not demoralised. Some of the new members 
who have not got the memories of 1957 to 
console them are a little rattled, but the old 
hands have seen it all before and accept the 
situation with a certain cynical gratitude 
that it has all happened now when the elec- 
tion is still two or more years away. There 
are no signs of panic, only some of 
neurosis ; hence the querulous and insistent 
demand for “leadership.” Economics is 
not the average Tory backbencher’s strong 
point, and it is therefore difficult to 
interpret what the party as a whole wants. 
But, in general, the most puritanical de- 
mands. for “ stern measures ” seem to come 
from only a vocal minority ; the majority, 


-although prepared for a sacrifice of ortho- 


doxy, do not really want a panic-stricken 
return to restriction, but will probably at 
first follow obediently wherever Mr Lloyd 
leads. 

Mr Lloyd still holds all the cards in his 
hand. His budget could hardly be as popular 
as it once was, but his own personal stock, 
despite the appalling insensitivity of his 
speech on Tuesday, has not been devalued. 
By contrast to Labour hoots and jeers, the 
Tories received Mr Gaitskell in what was 
almost a respectful silence as he savaged the 
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Government with Mr Macmillan’s former 
slogans. The Prime Minister’s prestige has 
certainly ebbed § the previous sublime faith 
in his judgment ji is impossible’ to detect and 
difficult to remember; but it would be 


absurd to conclude that-the party as a whole... 


had lost confidence in him. Certainly the 
Commonwealth lobby, who have never liked 
him anyhow, have been heartened by the 
ambiguous results of the recent high minis- 
terial flittings. But if, as seems likely, what 
has really happened is that the white 
dominions have agreed reluctantly to a 
British approach to the Six, most Tories 
assume that the Cabinet will back him and 
that there will be no real party split. 
Berlin, of course, looms ahead, but here 
Tory anxieties are cosmic rather than 
partisan. The party’s future—and this is 
the extent of its vulnerability—now prob- 
ably depends more on Mr Selwyn Lloyd 
than on the Prime Minister. If his measures 
succeed in putting the economy on a secure 
basis for the long term then he will restore 
at a stroke the country’s and the party’s 
and his own fortunes. If he fails, all three 
will go down. together. 


NORTH AFRICA 


Bizerta Bombshell 


RESIDENT BOURGUIBA’S motives for 

firing on the French naval base at 
Bizerta—assuming that his subordinates, 
panicked and angered by the appearance of 
French paratroopers, have not exceeded his 
instructions—can only be guessed at. At 
first sight the simplest hypothesis must be 
that he has suffered from a total loss of 
judgment, which the French commanders 
appear to have found infectious. This 
quarrel has flared up over a long quies- 
cent grievance, outstanding since 1956, 
and subject to a gentlemen’s ‘agreement 
that the matter would not be raised until 
the end of the Algerian war. The moment 
is ill-chosen in view of the Franco-Algerian 
talks, which began again this week and 
require the utmost harmony between all 
parties involved in North Africa. The 
affray of Bizerta is therefore unlikely to 
improve Tunisia’s already strained relations 
with the Algerian nationalists (which are 
discussed in the following note). Finally, 
Tunisia has resorted to violence without 
anything like sufficient justification. It is 
hard to think that President Bourguiba will 
cut a very impressive figure at the Security 
Council, to which he has now appealed ; and 
it must earnestly be hoped that he will man- 
age to extricate himself from his adventure 
as soon as possible. 

The beginnings of a theory to account for 
So strange a blunder on the part of so sage 
a statesman do, however, exist. As the 
months since their Rambouillet talks have 
gone by without producing any real progress 
towards the end of the Algerian war, and 
without any French gesture to reward the 
Tunisians, President Bourguiba has 
increasingly. felt let down 7 President de 
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Gaulle. He has been attacked as a tool of 
the colonialists. Anxious, perhaps, to find 
some way of demonstrating, both to the 
French and the North Africans, that, in his 
own words, “I am not de Gaulle’s crutch,” 
he has. seized on the ever present pretext 
of Bizerta. But it is clear that he has gone 
too far. General de Gaulle will hardly be 
prepared to make concessions now that 
so much blood has been spilt if he refused to 
do so when threatened by the Tunisian mob. 
He has never appeared to question Tunisian 
sovereignty over the base, so he can assume 
all the airs of injured innocence. Just 
now, any French retreat over Bizerta might 
strain the loyalty of the navy, which stood 
by the general during the April mutiny, 
and would serve as a precedent for the sur- 
render of the Algerian naval base of Mers el 
Kebir, which he wants to keep. 


Saharan Spanner 


INKED with President Bourguiba’s 
Bizerta demand is one for some 11,000 
or 12,000 square miles of the Algerian 
Sahara to the south-west of Tunisia ; he 
claims that this area was unilaterally 
appropriated by the French in 1910. He 
now asks for it back, citing a Tunisian- 
Algerian agreement of 1901, and states that 
he is not prepared to negotiate a final 
frontier settlement with anyone except an 
independent Algerian state. But he has 
also said that he does not think that all the 
Sahara should be Algerian, and he made 
derogatory allusions to the patriotism of 
the Algerian leadership in his speech on 
Monday. The provisional Algerian govern- 
ment counter-attacked with a communiqué 
expressing regret at President Bourguiba’s 
language, and restating its claim to all the 
Algerian Sahara. The quarrel between the 
allies was made palpable when not a single 
Tunisian minister was present to see the 
Algerian delegates off for Thursday’s re- 
sumption of the Evian talks. 

This evidence of Maghrebian disunity 
can hardly be called timely in view of the 
resumption of the Franco-Algerian nego- 
tiations ; but its harm to the Algerian cause 
is perhaps diminished by President 
Bourguiba’s remark that the French have no 
claim to sovereignty in the desert—which 
is the Algerian contention. It remains, 
however, hard to see why the Tunisian 
president chose to throw this particular 
spanner in the works at such a time. He 
may be convinced that “an independent 
Algerian government ” would make no con- 
cessions over the Sahara—this would 
explain his hostile remarks. Or he may 
hope to jolt French and Algerians alike into 
arriving at some compromise, international- 
ising agreement about the future status of 
the Sahara; or he may merely want to 
reserve Tunisia’s right to a voice in any 
permanent North African settlement. 

It remains probable, however, that in the 
long run President Bourguiba will have 
achieved little by his move ; and it is certain 
that the prospects of Algerian peace still 
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depend on what new thoughts, if any, 
General de Gaulle has had since he sus- 
pended-the Evian talks. In this respect it 
was encouraging that General de Gaulle 
did not mention the Sahara in his last tele- 


_ Wision speech. Perhaps one, at least, of the 


interested” parties has decided to try for 
what he can get rather than to Stick « out for 
everything he would like. 


KUWAIT 


Arab Courtesies - 


A° the Arab League renewed its dis- 
cussions on Kuwait on Thursday the 
ruler of Kuwait had before him a report of 
the United Arab- Republic’s attitude. This 
statement appears to have been sent to him 
after the visit to Cairo of the Kuwaiti mis- 
sion under Sheikh Jabr al Ahmad (the 
ruler’s likely successor) and was reported in 
Al Ahram on July 17th. According to Al 
Ahram, the Arab Republic pays tribute to 
the ruler for never having before—neither 
at the time of the Suez crisis, nor the 
Lebanon and Jordan landings—allowed 
British troops on his soil. 

The statement recognises that when the 
Iraqi claim was first made “the danger 





threatening Kuwait . . . was an immediate 
one.” British forces, it urges, must forth- 
with be replaced ‘by Arab ones, while 
Kuwait strives to join the Arab League and 
the United Nations. But any suggestion that 
Kuwait should surrender some oil revenues, 
as security for Arab support, is repudiated. 
Cairo does not offer to lend its own army, 
thus attesting not only the now approved 
Arab principle that Arab countries border- 
ing Israel should not do so, but also its own 
desire to avoid provoking the sensitive 
Iraqis. Thus the hard facts are faced in a 
conscientious way. 

General Qasim, meanwhile, in his July 
14th orations, flew some kites which, could 
they be brought to earth in a calmer 
political atmosphere, would make economic 
sense. These were his allusions to extending 
the Baghdad railway to “our port in 
Kuwait ” and building a canal to carry to 
Kuwait the waters of the Euphrates. Both 
are well-rehearsed ideas and only seemed 
cryptic because uttered out of the blue. 
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They simply refer to the schemes for 
developing Iraq’s new port, a mile from the 
Kuwaiti frontier, and for irrigating southern 
Iraq. Construction of this port, Umm 
Qasr, was begun this year. Designed to 
reduce Iraq’s dependence on the Persian- 
shared Shatt al Arab, the first , plans 
envisaged—ideally—a small overlap into 
Kuwaiti waters. The Russians are now 
handling the rail link ; the port, amongst 
many useful functions, could facilitate 
Kuwait’s own trade. 

The companion project to bring water 
south from the Euphrates is still no more 
than a paper one. Nor is it to be confused 

- with earlier plans to pipe drinking water to 
Kuwait from the Shatt al Arab—a neigh- 
bourly offer that Kuwait, for fear of its 
neighbour’s motives, has steadily refused. 
The canal plan is, on the contrary, primarily 
horticultural—a means of repeating the pat- 
tern of cultivation round Basra in the whole 
southern corner of Iraq. The extension to 
Kuwait of such a prospect of greenery 
could obviously have great attractions: 
many Kuwaitis already have summer homes 
round Basra for the sake of its shady 
orchards and murmuring streams. That 
Basra should be brought to Kuwait may 
sound as portentous as Burnham Wood 
coming to Dunsinane. And yet it would 
be pleasant and feasible, if ever political 
good will could be established. 


ARAB WORLD 


Political Prisoners 


GAIN the bell tolls for democracy in the 
Sudan. Before setting out or his state 

visit to Moscow on July 17th General 
Abboud locked up fifteen political leaders. 
Two are former prime ministers, the rest 
prominent members of the old political par- 
ties, which are all officially banned. By 
contrast, General Qasim in Baghdad made 
the anniversary of Iraq’s July 14th revolu- 
tion an occasion for releasing six old school 
politicians, indicted for pre-revolutionary 


— 





Pet 


The bellringer: General Abboud 
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offences. These include four former prime 
ministers. Such political prisoners as re- 
main in Iraqi jails are those who, like the 
Nasserist Colonel Arif, were convicted of 
subversive activities after General Qasim 
came to power, 

These arrests and releases. reflect the 
respective strength and weakness of the 
western-type liberal virus in either country. 
In Iraq it is dead. General Qasim, torn in 
the conflict between Nasserism and com- 
munism, has little to fear from the errant 
pre-revolutionaries, those plodders along 
western paths. In the Sudan, on-the other 
hand, liberal aspirations are alive and. kick- 
ing. And the military regime has been find- 


ing the kicks of a concerted opposition rather _ 


rough. This opposition fused in June, 1960, 
at the call of Sayid Siddik el- Mahdi, the 
religious and. political leader, whose follow- 
ing is great, if not altogether predictable, 
and who is himself, by family and religi- 


_ ous tradition, a little above the = law. 


Nearly all the former parties then com- 
bined to appeal for a return to democ- 
racy; and they have recently worked 
to such purpose as to bring about a 
big railway workers’ strike last month. 
Hitherto the battle has been waged in an 
overt, almost gentlemanly manner. But now 
the gloves are off. General Abboud has 
challenged the Mahdi, who remains at large 
with his family, the ex-officio head of a 
democratic leadership whose tail has been 
rudely cut off. 


GERMAN TROOPS 


Occupational Resistance 


. organised clamour against German 
troops coming to train in Pembroke- 
shire has begun to fall into the familiar 
pattern: a minority demonstration in the 
Commons (where 12 Labour MPs divided 
the House on Wednesday night), protest 
marches in the nearest large industrial towns 
and acquiescence (partly with an eye to the 
main chance) in the countryside directly 
affected. This was true of Clydeside’s 
reaction to the Polaris submarine base in 
the Holy Loch, and it is what is happening 
in South Wales now. Last week-end 
Cardiff saw a cluster of Labour MPs on 
the platform and a muster of some five 
hundred demonstrators in the street. But 
Haverfordwest, more directly concerned, 
heard its Labour member, Mr Desmond 
Donnelly, categorise the protesters as pup- 
pets of a foreign government whose aim was 
to disrupt the western alliance at a critical 
time. The Castlemartin area, which will 
actually receive the first German tank bat- 
talion to use the War Office firing range 
there, has been content to ruminate on what 
its unemployment figures might be if the 
range were to go out of business. 

It would be wrong to discount the sensi- 
tivities and anxieties which the arrival of 
600 German troops will arouse in Wales: 
this is understood perfectly well in west 
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Germany itself. But the simple fact of the 
matter is that alliances which this country 
has accepted have to be honoured, whether 
this means keeping the contractual number 
of British troops in west Germany or pro- 
viding (at Nato’s request) training facilities 
for German forces here. Fifteen years after 
the end of the war, there is no reason why 
either should be considered in any way an 
army of occupation. Western defence 
depends on progressive military integration 
among its members—as Wednesday’s 
announcement of the Midas tracking station 
to be set up in Cumberland has emphasised 
once more. The German formation js 
coming this autumn as. an experiment; 
if the unit is on its best behaviour its 
hosts should make ‘the effort to be too. 
In France (where occupation is a word with 
some meaning) German troops. have neither 
caused nor aroused any fracas except among 
professed communists. If the Germans en- 
counter gratuitous provocation or disturb- 
ance in South Wales Mr Donnelly’s opinion 
of the current campaign: is liable to win 
substantial credence. 


ARMY STRENGTH 


Profumo’s Plug 


LTHOUGH the Secretary of State for 
War exudes mild confidence that the 
army will reach its basic target of 165,000 
men by January, 1963, he is still wisely 
raising his inducements to the troops. Mr 
Profumo told the Commons ‘on Wednesday 
that regulars with nine years’ service or 
less who sign on for another three years 
before next May will get a bounty of £200. 
This may look an attractive sum, particu- 
larly to men who are unlikely to have an 
immediate civilian job awaiting them. Every 
5,000 men that Mr Profumo retains in this 
way wili cost the country an extra {I 
million, but they would still be at a bargain 
price compared with training the same 
number of raw recruits from scratch. The 
Minister should certainly do better than he 
did with the (appreciably lower) bounties 
offered to national service technicians. 
The second new bid is to improve service 
conditions in west Germany. A further 
8,000 married quarters are to be provided 
for BAOR in the next three years : this will 
double the present number. Since the 
Chancellor is likely to look askance at 
requests for substantial capital expenditure, 
the new quarters are to be rented from 
German contractors. The signs are that 
the services do not expect to feel the full 
weight of Mr Lloyd’s axe on their overseas 
accommodation programmes. Free leaves 
in Britain for single and unaccompanied 
married men stationed in Germany are also 
to be increased. This is another of the 


_ minor, but sensible, measures that may now 


be beginning to plug the army’s wastage 
rate. 

Since March the television advertising 
campaign has helped to increase the flow of 
new recruits, which is up by 20 per cent 
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B OoTh e The contrasting world of Wimpey. Building, Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Engineering Contractors 
extraordinary. Small enough to be competitive on a housing contract and, of course, large enough to construct an £18,000,000 
hydro-electric project on the Rio Grande. Why ? Wimpey are world-wide, yet Wimpey remain local, with 13 major U:K. Centres 
each locally staffed and independently operative. Wimpey are mechanised to the tune of £10 million plant, yet Wimpey are people— 
over 26,000 expert, on-the-spot, friendly, efficient people. So. . . be it an airfield in Australia, a workshop in Worksop — or a more 
substantial future for yourself— get in touch with Wimpey. 


Wimpey Composite Service embraces: BUILDING . CIVIL 
ENGINEERING . MECHANICAL & ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 
FOUNDATION ENGINEERING & RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


The small, large, versatile world of VY y M ae os YW 


Major U.K. Offices: BIRMINGHAM . BRISTOL . CARDIFF . EDINBURGH 
GLASGOW . LEEDS . LIVERPOOL . LONDON . MANCHESTER 
MIDDLESBROUGH , NEWCASTLE . NOTTINGHAM . SHEFFIELD 








Overseas Divisions: AFRICA . AUSTRALIA . CANADA . CARIBBEAN 
FAR EAST . MIDDLE EAST . SOUTH AMERICA 


GEORGE WIMPEY & CO. LIMITED . HAMMERSMITH . LONDON W.6 . RIVERSIDE 2000 
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MARCONI 


Complete Civil, Military and Naval Radar Systems 
Surveyed, Planned, Installed, Maintained 


RADAR DIVISION, MARCONT'S. WIRELESS TELEGRAPH OMPANY LIMITED 
CHELMSFORD, ESSEX, ENGLAND 
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compared with the same three months of 
last year. The need is now recognised to 
be to get these new entrants safely over the 
initial hump of. basic training, when the 
change from civilian life is liable to be most 
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apparent. Even so, the real test is whether 
the army will attract enough technicians and 
tradesmen to satisfy its rising demands in 
the coming years. In this sphere selective 
service could still be necessary. 








OPE JOHN, who on his election was so 
P injudiciovsty hailed as “a caretaker ” 
pope, has once again made history by issu- 
ing the longest encyclical (over 20,000 
words) ever to come from the Holy See ; in 
it he makes an urgent call to the richer 
communities of the world to help those 
countries which are struggling against 
hunger and poverty. Mater et Magistra 
Gentium, altheugh just published, is dated 
May 15th; it is plainly intended to bring 
the church’s social teaching, which received 
its first modern formulation on May 15, 
1891, in Leo XIIV’s Rerum Novarum, up 
to date. 

Broadly speaking the encyclical repre- 
sents a shift to the left in the church’s 
attitude, and ranges the Vatican against the 
dying cause of colonialism and on the side 
of the newly emergent nations of Africa and 
Asia. Emergency charitable measures to 
help these nations are scouted by the Pope 
as of little use, and he calls for a full-scale, 
permanent, mnultilateral co-operation, to 
develop education and technology and sup- 
ply the capital required for the economic 
development of poorer countries. The Pope 
is emphatic that aid should be without 
strings, and that the old colonialism should 
not be re-established in a new form. Shar- 
ing of world resources was the subject of 
Pius XII’s first encyclical Summi Pontifi- 
catus in 1939, but the stressing of the 


autonomy of the former colonial territories — 


is new. Science is praised for its part in 
raising living standards, but its use to pro- 
vide “terrible instruments of ruin and 
death ” deplored. Notably there is no con- 
demnation of ‘nuclear weapons as such, 
which some churchmen have been pressing 
for, and which would place considerable 
Strain on the close understanding that has 
been established between the Vatican and 
Washington. 

Socialism is discussed, with an important 
shift from the qualified condemnations of 
earlier popes, made in Rerum Novarum and 
in Pius XI’s Quadragesimo Anno. Social- 
isation is now positively approved, provided 
there is no abolition of the right to private 
property—of which there should be “ effec- 
tive distribution amongst all classes.” The 


THE PAPACY 


Taking 


Sides 





encyclical ends, as is suitable for a Pope 
from a contadini family, with a declaration 
that urban development should not be 
allowed to thwart agricultural prosperity. 
British farmers, as they peruse the encycli- 
cal, will be pleased to see that the Pope 
supports price protection for agricultural 
products. 


Counsel of Silence 


OPE JOHN’S enthusiasm for his projected 
Ecumenical Council continues unabated, 
and the date is now confidently predicted 


as January, 1963. This is a year later than . 


expected, a delay due, not to machinations 
of members of the Roman curia, but to the 
German bishops, who personally asked the 


. Pope to postpone the opening so that they 


could give further consideration to questions 
on the agenda. The council will essentially 
be a domestic affair of the Catholic church, 
and it is still undecided whether observers 
from other churches will be invited. If they 
are, an invitation is more likely to_go to the 
professors of theology at the ancient uni- 
versities than to members of the Anglican 
bench. Interest in the Church of England 
continues in Rome, and there have even 
been complaints that Dr Fisher’s visit to the 
Pope has switched ecumenical interest in 
the Vatican away from the Orthodox 
towards Protestants. Canon Pauley, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s personal repre- 
sentative in Rome, has established very 
cordial relations with Cardinal Bea’s secre- 
tariat for Christian Unity~ The Vatican’s 
handling of the press has not been so happy. 
Acchbishon Felici, who is in charge of the 
preparatory work for the council, has in- 
structed journalists to avoid “any incom- 
petent intervention in the preparation of 
the council,” which they are to approach 
with “ respectful silence.” This hardly 


squares with the Pope’s own statement a 
week later to the World Union of the 
Catholic Press, stressing “ the importance of 
the press in creating a climate of public 
opinion favourable to the aims of the 
council.” 
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Loose Wires 


HE really important moves concerning 

the Electrical Trades Union this week 
took place outside the union’s uneasy and 
self-exculpatory conference at Southsea. 
(Whatever the difficulties of Mr Byrne, 
popped into the general secretary’s hot seat 
by the judge’s award, he could do little to 
alter the realities of power among the con-: 
ference delegates, over 200 of whom, out of 
a total of 364, were the long-familiar shock | 
troops who support the communist leader- 
ship.) But away from Southsea trade 
union MPs have been searching around for 
an attitude to the various projects for a 
reform of trade union legislation ; com- 
munist spokesmen have simultaneously 
declared their solidarity with the ETU’s 
leaders and denied that their party would 
ever condone electoral malpractices by its 
members. The vital fact, however, was the 
summons issued by the TUC general 
council to the union executive to meet it on 
Monday. At present the executive, backed 
by a conference vote on Wednesday, is balk- 


DEFENCE COSTS 
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FORCES’ PAY 


Figures in £ million 


Defence expenditure has been about 

= 5640 million a year since 1952. it was 

r cent of the gross national product 

te ‘ 50, rose to 11.2 per cent in 1952 largely 

because of the Korean war, and has 
gradually fallen to 7.4 per cent in 1960. 


In spite of an overall reduction in man- 
power from 846 thousand in 1954 to 485 
thousand in 1961, forces’ pay has risen from 
£286 million to £351 million. 
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ing Mr Byrne’s every move: the TUC, 
egged on by Mr Hare, naturally wants to 
show that it can itself do something to put 
its constituent bodies’ affairs in order. 

But the TUC’s only available sanction 
would seem to be to expel the ETU and to 
try to foster a new electricians’ union within 
the fold. Such an action would be anathema 
to most trade unionists, and American ex- 
perience with the Teamsters suggests that 
it might also be unsuccessful. Mr Byrne 
himself has said that he does not want it— 
for one thing, it might mean that the present 
ETU’s large funds would thus pass back 
into communist control. Perhaps the best 
hope for a sane outcome is that the union 
rank and file will elect some new faces to 
the executive in September. The TUC’s 
most useful contribution would be to ensure 
that these elections get the maximum pub- 
licity, and that the count receives impartial 
scrutiny. If it cannot ensure this, and one 
should not necessarily blame it if it can’t, 
then even Mr Hare has intimated that he 
may at last recognise that the case for new 
trade union legislation is overwhelming. 


SINGAPORE 


Warning Signs 


oo much ought not, at-this stage, to be 
read into the defeat of the ruling 
People’s Action party in the Anson 
by-election in Singapore on July 15th. Mr 
David Marshall, who was Singapore’s first 
chief minister, and whose victory marks the 
turn of his political luck, was wildly pre- 
mature in calling for the resignation of 
“Emperor Lee Kuan-yew ”"—the prime 
minister—although, as. a victory cry, his 
outburst was pardonable. © 
There are, however, useful cautionary 
lessons to be read in the result. One is 
that, contrary to previsions, Singapore is 
not yet ready to vote for right-wing can- 
didates, as it was under the more restricted 


Mr. Marshall: luck turning 
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colonial franchise: the new Singapore 
Alliance formed by Tun Lim Yew-hock, 
another ex-chief minister, polled only 1,482 
of the 8,500 votes cast. Another lesson lies 
in the growing power of the trade unions to 
influence politics, for Mr Marshall’s 
Workers’ party was stridently supported by 
unionists hostile to Mr Lee’s basic policy 
of making sure that his generally anti- 
colonial speeches do not scare away the 
business on which Singapore’s prosperity 
depends. | 

The burden of the unions’ attack, led by 
Mr Lim Chin-siong, formerly one of the 
wilder fellow-travellers in the PAP, is that 
the government has lost its anti-colonial 
fervour. For the sin of knowing which 
side Singapore’s bread is buttered on, Mr 
Lee has indeed seen his parliamentary 
strength whittled down by about a quarter, 
until he now has only 31 reliable members 
in the Assembly, compared with 43 when 
he came to power two years ago. ‘He still 


‘has an absolute majority of twenty, how- 


- 


ever, and the PAP trailéd Mr Marshall’s 
party by only 546 votes in the Anson 
by-election. 

Now that Tunku Abdul Rahman fully 
realises the value of Mr Lee, however 
different their politics, the best outlook for 
stability in Singapore will lie in a speedy 
conversion of the Tunku’s dream of a 
greater Malaysian federation—linking 
Malaya, Singapore and the Borneo terri- 
tories—into reality. . If the matter is 
allowed to drag unreasonably, Mr Lee, who 
has pledged himself to eradicate colonialism 
by 1963, may be either swept aside, or 
tempted to compete with the lunatic left in 
irresponsibility. 


SUNDAY OBSERVANCE 


Mr Butler’s Vessels 


HE Home Office’s announcement that a 

departmental committee is to be set up 
to examine the antiquated laws on trading, 
sport, and. entertainment on Sunday is very 
welcome. The legal jungle dating from the 
seventeenth century should afford its 
members some happy hunting. Why, for 
instance, should fish and chips be freely 
saleable everywhere on Sundays except at 
a fish and chip shop? Why does cooked 
(or partly cooked) tripe enjoy a privileged 
sales -position while more sophisticated 


- foods are. banned ? -Cream may be sold but 





not in a tin, unless it is clotted cream which 
is saleable whether in a tin or not. Fodder 
for donkeys can be obtained provided it is 
sold at an hotel or stables. Fodder for 
humans can be brought to a shop and 
cooked there, but unlike donkey food must 
be consumed on the same day. Hairdressers 
may not ply their trade on Sundays but the 
mentally weak may summon them to cut 
their hair at home. Assemblies of spec- 
tators to watch sport outside their parish 
are punishable with fines of 3s. 4d. each, but 
within the parish they are safe—provided, 
of course, they are not watching bull- 
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baiting. Sunday even affects the majestic 
operation of the law: writs may not be 
issued, and prisoners, if due to be released 
on a Sunday (or Christmas Day or Good 
Friday), are let out the day before. 

Mr Butler may have been so confident 
that the ridiculousness of the law speaks for 
itself that he felt he could afford to include 
in his committee a number of persons who 
are not exactly zealots for reform. He may 
also have calculated (probably wisely) that 
changes will be more acceptable to sabba- 
tarian opinion when first recommended by 
such exemplary vessels. According to the 
members’ advance billing in the press, Lord 
Crathorne (formerly Sir Thomas Dugdale), 
the chairman, is a mild churchman, and he 
is flanked by Mr John Arbuthnot, the Tory 
member for Dover, who is a very keen one. 
Mr Chuter Ede is a unitarian but also a 
sabbatarian, and Mr W. A. Morrison, one 
of the printing trades union officials, has 
been taken to represent similar persuasions, 
Of the others, Mr Peter Rawlinson (who 
is a. Roman Catholic) is likely to lead the 
liberal wing, supported by Mr Norman 
Pentland, who spends a busy Stinday con- 
ferring with his- constituents .at Chester- 
le-Street, and Miss Sylvia Fletcher Moulton, 
who is a practising Anglican and approves 
of. gardening and entertaining on a Sunday, 
provided it does not disturb other -pzople. 
The last member of the committee is Mr 
Robin Huws Jones, who is both a Welsh- 
man and a sociologist, and whose attitude 
therefore is. unpredictable. 


EDUCATION 


Time for Experiment 


E XPERIMENT. is essential to the educa- 
tional system, and it is something 
which British schools have often been too 
unwilling (or unable) to attempt as they 
should. Now avenues are opening up. Sir 
David Eccles, confronted by the massive 
demand for a-lower leaving certificate for 
sixteen-year-olds who cannot reach GCE 
standards, has reluctantly given way. But, 
as he told the Commons on Monday, much 
more knowledge of this type of examination 
is needed, and he intends to use both the 
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Six-monthly reports combining economic forecasting 
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a From where I’m standing the new Haw Bridge 
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all shape of the welded plate girders and all this 
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ba- Gloucester-Ledbury road will soar 
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Haw Bridge: design and supervision by Gloucester C, C, (Council Surveyor R. A. Downs B,Sc., M.I.C.E., M.J,.Mun.£.), General Contractors: Tarmac Civil Engineering itd. Wolverhampton 
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advice of the Secondary School Examina- 
tions Council and a new research and 
development group inside his Ministry 
before deciding on action : no starting date 
for the new certificate has therefore been 
given. But a good deal of the onus now 
lies on those schools and authorities which 
have been participating in external exam- 
inations on their own‘ to produce 
examination schemes that will improve the 
secondary modern syllabus, not disrupt 
or rigidify it. The Minister should insist 
on a number of pilot schemes before impos- 
ing general regulations. 

A second experiment announced this 
week is the 43-letter alphabet devised by 
Sir James Pitman to help children up to the 
age of seven to read more quickly and 
rewardingly. This Augmented Roman style 
will be introduced at 24 schools in Stafford- 
shire, Lancashire and Middlesex next term. 
Previous tests have shown promising 
results, most noticeably among the weaker 
readers for’ whom this phonetic aid is 
designed. (Any reservations about the idea 
stem from the prospect of some augmented 
letters turning up in secretarial spelling in 
a dozen years’ time.) At the other end of 
the educational scale,. an encouraging 
response is reported from the public and 
selective secondary school headmasters who 
have been invited to broaden their 
curriculum for sixth form work. These 
ABC schools (as they wish to be identified) 


will ensure that one-third of the periods for, 


sixth-form pupils will be devoted to 
subjects other than those in which the 
pupils are specialising. This expansion of 
minority time, sponsored by 21 headmasters 
and Mr Boris Ford of Sheffield University, 
deserves sympathetic support, not least 
from the universities when the time comes 
to choose marginal candidates for places. 
While this is happening at the top, it will 
be disastrous if the trend in secondary 
moderns is now to concentrate on a group 
of “ examinable” academic subjects with 
less regard for the “ minority” time best 
suited to the pupils themselves. 


AID AND ADVICE 


Sharers and Planners 


T? very poorly reported meeting which 
the ten-nation Development Assistance 


Group held in Tokyo last week was, pre- 
sumably, its last. Come October, with the 
setting up of the new Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development, 
the DAG is to become a committee of the 
OECD ; all the group’s members—the 
United States, Canada, Japan, Britain, 
France, west Germany, Italy, Belgium, 
Netherlands, Portugal—will also be mem- 
bers of the organisation. Once established 
in Paris with a permanent staff of its own, 
the development assistance committee may 
be better equipped to cut through the fog 
that still obscures the whole problem of 


burden-sharing in aid for under-developed* 


countries. At present, lip service to the idea 
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that each advanced country ought to allot 
one per cent of its income to aid is hardly 
adequate ; for one thing, the Tokyo meet- 
ing did not manage to define what aid is, 
and various “ donor ” governments’ claims 
to be pulling their full weight would not 
bear much examination if any realistic 
definition were adopted. 

Among specific items discussed in Tokyo 
was the proposal, tossed rather casually by 
Mr Kennedy into his address. to the Cana- 


dian parliament on May 17th, that the - 


OECD should set up a “ development 
centre” for joint studies by officials and 
others drawn from both the advanced and 
the under-developed countries. There seem 
to be reservations, in Washington as well 
as in the DAG, about even this modest- 
sounding idea. Is there any chance for the 
more definitive project, lately canvassed by 
Mr Gustav Papanek* of Harvard and others, 
for an independent “ Institute for Dzvelop- 
ment Planning ” that would send teams of 
advisers on economic planning to under- 
developed countries at their request ? 

The main argument for an independent 
institute is that the advisory services already 
provided by the World Bank and other inter- 
national agencies are not always acceptable 
to the receiving governments, some of which 
might feel happier if they could get plan- 
ning advice from competent people wholly 
free from connections with aid-giving 
agencies of any kind. It has been suggested 
that the new institute’ might ensure itself a 
reputation for complete independence and 
objectivity by having a kind of international 
consortium of universities as its main 
sponsors. Admittedly, the mere thought of 
adding one more organisation to the many 
already crowding the field of development 
aid and advice must evoke a few winces, and 
not only in the Bank and other UN agencies. 
But it may prove that this is a real gap that 
needs filling ; if so, it is likely to yawn wider 
as More and more emergent countries come 
to take their planning seriously. 


**A Plan for Planning.” By Gustav F. 
Papanek. 25 cents. Harvard University Center 
for International Affairs. 


CONGO 


Sitting Tight 


Fe a province that claims to be an inde- 
pendent African state, Katanga has odd 
friends—among them Sir Roy Welensky, 
Dr Verwoerd, and Dr Salazar. The source 
of inspiration for Katanga policy may not 
be directly traceable to these authorities, or 
to the Belgians who advise its ministers and 
run its army ; nor is it certain that Union 
Miniére has everything to do with it. On 
the other hand Mr Moise Tshombe, head 
of the administration, is either a more devi- 
ous politician than even his worst enemies 
say he is, or he is being prevented from 
being as receptive as he would like to be to 
overtures from Leopoldville. 

Since his release from detention by Presi- 
dent Kasavubu’s central government seven 
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weeks ago, Mr Tshombe, according to all 
reports, has hovered between “yes” and 
“no” to invitations to send a parliamentary 
delegation to join others from Stanleyville 
and the rest of the Congo (including 
“ King ” Kalonji of South Kasai) in Leo- 
poldville. This week Mr Tshombe was 
prevented from making a decision by a sud- 
den attack of fever. Mr Gizenga of Stanley- 
ville was similarly laid low, but he.at least 
sent a delegation ; and he is able to point 
to a statement he made on June 24th, ex- 
pressing willingness to co-operate with the 
United Nations and the Leopoldville govern- 
ment. As evidence of good intentions, Mr 
Gizenga’s administration released the eight 
Belgian soldiers captured when they crossed 
the border from"Ruanda-Urundi in January. 
Mr Tshombe’s troops, on the other hand, 
have once again clashed with the UN ; and 
two were killed by Indian troops west of 
Albertville on Monday. The central govern- 
ment officers sent by General Mobutu from 
Leopoldville to take over the Katanga Army 
have, by all accounts, not yet been allowed 
to take up their duties in Elizabethville. In 
spite of his friends, however, Mr Tshombe 
cannot hope. to remain-in his present 
apparently strong position-for long. If the 
meeting of ‘the rest of the Congo’s parlia- 
mentarians at ville proves a success, 
Mr Tshombe, sitting on his pile of copper, 
will be arguing with a united opposition. 
Further patience and :firmness from the 
United Nations could make his position as 
the black ant of Congo unity even more 
untenable. 


GAMBIA 


Paper Serpent 


NE of those curled-up paper snakes 

that straighten out when puffed. 
smacking party-goers in the face, should 
appear on the Gambia flag if it becomes 
independent. Britain’s first West African 
possession giggles across the map like a 
saucy joke on Africa 
and on colonialism. 
A strip between 
seven and twenty 


Most of its popula- 
tion of about 280,000 
live in the backward 
Protectorate; 35,000 
Gambians live in 
the 29 square miles 
marked out at the 
river mouth as the Colony. The Protecto- 
rate is jealous of the more advanced Colony, 
but no one has seriously proposed to give 
independence to each part separately. 
What is proposed is that after the next 
elections, which are expected in February 
or March, the territory should assume full 
internal self-government ; and then, by two 
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stages of nine months each, to full independ- 
ence. There are also proposals for keeping 
the chiefs happy (but not as happy as if 
they were sheikhs) and for holding a 
balance of power between the Colony and 
the Protectorate. All this was put forward 
at a conference in May and will be dis- 
cussed on Monday under the solemn chair- 
manship of the Colonial Secretary. 
Gambia’s mistress should be Senegal, in 
whose close embrace the territory lies. 
Fortunately, the main Gambia political 
parties seem to be just as much for “ closer 
co-operation ” with their French-speaking 
neighbour as they are for independence. 
Only one or two small groups say they want 
nothing but independence within the 
Commonwealth, or a link with Sierra Leone 
down the coast. As experience in the 
Southern Cameroons, even further down 
the coast, is showing, it is hard to unite an 
English-administered country with one 
brought up in the French tradition. But 
Gambia has already given in on several 
points; its motorists have agreed to drive 
on the right to avoid the confusion that 
arose when Gambian and Senegalese traffic 
shared the same road; and Gambia 
ministers serve on co-operation committees 
with Senegal ministers. Just in case the 
.joke does go sour, both the British Govern- 
ment and the Senegal Government are con- 
tinually saying that the choice is entirely 
up to a representative government elected 
by the people of Gambia. So far, this has 
always been said with a straight face. 


PAKISTAN 


Plain Spoken 


TICKER-TAPE parade through New 

York, and a state dinner at Mount 
Vernon with almost gaullist trappings of 
grandeur, might have served as adequate 
highlights of President Ayub Khan’s visit 
to the United States. But the president of 
Pakistan is an unconventional head of state. 
His address to a joint session of both 
houses of Congress on July 12th was no 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


mere reading out of a prepared list of 
pieties. | Instead, he spoke from rough 
notes, and struck rougher ones. The legis- 
lators he was confronting were already 
sharply at odds over Mr Kennedy’s foreign 
aid programme, the sharpest opposition of 
all being aroused by the request for five- 
year borrowing powers to ome aided 
countries plan long-term development. 
President Ayub told this audience bluntly 
that, however tired they might be of aid 
hand-outs, “ you had better not get tired.” 
He got an ovation. 

He was as plain spoken in his private 
talks with President Kennedy as in 
his public utterances. The talks were 
officially described as “ frank and cordial ; ” 
cordial or not, there can be very little 
doubt that they were frank. Inevitably, 
the president of Pakistan took the oppor- . 
tunity to press for American support in the 
Kashmir dispute ; equally inevitably, he 
was disappointed. His argument that 
Pakistanis are America’s only real foul- 
weather friends in Asia runs up against the 
Kennedy Administration’s keen awareness 
of the need to help “neutral” countries 
stand on their own feet. However often 
Pakistanis publicly express resentment at 
the United States’ readiness to aid India 
without putting pressure on it, it remains 
true that they have as great an interest as 
anybody in India’s success in its economic 
struggle. President Ayub Khan’s plain 
words to Congress, spoken, it would seem, 
in the name of the whole under-developed 
group of countries, may well further the 
cause not only of Pakistan but of its big 
neighbour too. 


SOUTH TYROL 


Terrorists Miscalculate 


be terrorists who have been sabotaging 
railway lines and electricity supplies in 
the Alto Adige (South Tyrol) are defeating 
their own ends, however much they may 
disrupt this year’s tourist traffic to Italy. 
Their activities, which began some six weeks 
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ago, have not aroused any noticeable 
response among the - German-speaking 
minority in the Alto Adige. But they are, 
for the time being at any rate, effectively 
preventing the Austrian government from 
making any further attempts to secure 
separate provincial autonomy for this 


- minority through bilateral talks with the 


Italians. If negotiations are resumed—as 
one hopes they soon will be—the terrorists 
will have made it easier for the Italians to 
resist the Austrian demands. 

Vienna appears to be getting increasingly 
uncomfortable about the activities of th2 
terrorists, who are fairly widely believed to 
be based on Austrian soil. Naturally it has 
dissociated itself from them, but the Italians 
are not alone in feeling that it might have 
done so more vigorously. On Wednesday 
the Austrians, who are strongly opposed to 
the Italian wish to take the matter to the 
International Court at the Hague, formally 
asked that the South Tyrol should be put 
on the agenda of the next session of the 
United Nations General Assembly. But 
they can hardly hope that the cool attitude 
of a large part of the UN to the Austrian 
case last year will be much warmer now. 


The Italian government, on the other 
hand, now enjoys the moral strength of the 
injured party. In the Italian Chamber last 
week, Signor Fanfani very reasonably 
pointed out that there could be no search 
for a peaceful settlement while terrorism 
continued ; he did not, however slam the 
door on further negotiations if violence 
ceased. At the same time the Italian govern- 
ment is making a vigorous effort on its own 
account to stamp out the terrorism. Italian 
visas have been reintroduced for Austrian 
visitors (this unfortunately impedes tourists 
as well as terrorists). The Italian police in 
the Alto Adige have been discovering large 
quantities of arms and explosives (1,700 Ib 
of explosives in the course of five days) ; 
they have also made a number of arrests. It 
remains to be seen whether the terrorists 
will be deterred by police action ; some (like 
the Sudeten Germans in 1937) may be more 
interested in blocking any kind of peaceful 
settlement than in reaching one. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Peace Corps 
in 
Training 


WASHINGTON, DC 
ONGRESS is now considering 
t: President Kennedy’s Bill to 
establish the Peace Corps, 
the centre of so much controversy 
and publicity, as a permanent 
agency within the State Department on an initial budget of $40 
million. The Bill may get buffeted in the violent cross-currents 
which the debate on foreign aid is setting up. Moreover, the sec- 
tarian storm over aid to education has led to demands in Congress 
that the Peace Corps should not help or co-operate with any private 
organisation operating overseas that has a denominational flavour. 
Nevertheless, those who have been toiling on the pilot project which 
was established in February believe that Congress will install the 
Peace Corps as a very junior brother of the vast International Co- 
operation Administration which supplies experts and expertise in 
large quantities to the under-developed world. 

To vote against the Peace Corps Bill will look like voting 
against American youth and American idealism and only very 
curmudgeonly southern Congressmen will dare to do that. Even 
Senator Goldwater, the leader of the right-wing Republicans, is 
claimed as a backer. Besides, the Peace Corps is at least designed 
to get certain things done, and done cheaply, which is just what 
many Congressmen criticise the foreign aid agency for failing to 
do. The cynics, though unconvinced, are saying little ; the Re- 
publican opposition, though eager to play party politics, has noted 
that in the country the Peace Corps is one of the more popular 
Kennedy gimmicks. 

The Peace Corps is not, of course, simply the dream-child of 
one of Mr Kennedy’s election speeches. Its origins go back ten 
years ; there has been much discussion of the idea and some volun- 
tary effort to send Americans abroad for short periods to render 
personal service where it is needed. Proposals to create a “ Point 
Four Youth Corps” were discussed last year in Congress, which 
authorised $10,000 for a preliminary study by Colorado State 
University. The concept of an organised national service to enable 
young men and women to undertake skilled functions in under- 
developed countries in ways that the ICA cannot do has taken 
firm hold in many university (and religious) circles. When the 
task force to prepare the scheme was set up under Mr Sargent 
Shriver, it was manned by people with some ideas of what was 
wanted and some, if limited, experience of what it means to work 
in the bush, the outback and the up-country village. 

Since then two things have become clearer: first, that a consider- 
able number of graduates and undergraduates want to volunteer 
and second, that help from the Peace Corps is acceptable to almost 
every government to which it has been explained by Mr Shriver or 





his aides in a series of explora- 
tory visits. ranging from India 
and Burma to Guinea and 
Ghana. From these have sprung 
a score of projects, five of which 
(in Tanganyika, the Philippines, 
Colombia, St Lucia and Chile) 
have been announced, and for 
which personnel has been selec- 
ted. About 440 people will be 
needed, and some began their 
training at the end of June. 
The objective of the corps is 
to provide talented (its own 
word) Americans to do needed 
skilled jobs at the level below 
that of the top experts: to sup- 
ply the “missing link” in skilled and technical manpower in 
under-developed countries. But these volunteers are not to be 
sent out haphazardly ; they are to be organised in teams to carry 
out specific projects in such fields as health, agriculture, construc- 
tion and industrial work. Of the schemes already announced, that 
in Tanganyika involves surveying feeder roads and another in Chile 
the development of local communities. The volunteers are to serve 
for set periods of two or more years under austere but not primi- 
tive conditions. Their job will not be to advise but to do and to 
teach mainly by example; however, the provision of school- 
teachers as such will be an important activity of the corps. 


a might be called the “ spiritual mission ” of this entirely 
secular organisation is twofold. On the one hand it is to show 
in the process of supplying the much-wanted skills that Americans 
of college quality can work with local people as colleagues, equals 
‘and friends without superiority or material advantages to underpin 
them. On the other, its members are to gain an understanding of 
the minds and culture of the people they work with, thus broaden- 
ing themselves and building up a pool of American know-how in 
foreign ways. The Americans thus hope to match, or rather sur- 
pass, the advantages of countries that have had a cadre of overseas 
or colonial servants. The quiet statement of the Peace Corps, when 
offering its services, that “‘ gladly will it learn and gladly teach,” 
like Chaucer’s pilgrim, has been received with warmth, if some 
incredulity. 

To achieve this there must be an adequate organisation in 
America and abroad (where the agents and “team leaders” 
of the corps will come under the Ambassador in each country) ; 
even more important is the correct selection and training of the 
people who are sent. Selecting for skill and competence is com- 
paratively easy and on paper the corps has a nucleus of skilled 
workers and mechanics that any African, and many Asian, countries 
could put to good use. Selecting for character and suitability is 
harder. The psychologists have their tests for “emotional maturity ” 
as well as for flair for languages. But reliance is placed mainly on 
the taking of extensive references combined with elaborate bio- 
graphical data, and on a further weeding-out during actual train- 
ing. Willingness to serve for little more than one’s expenses and 
a gratuity, at the end, of $75 for every month’s service is a pre- 
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liminary screen for keenness. Training is to be arduous and is 
being devised by the universities that are the matrix of the idea. 
It will include local and area studies, brushing up skills, work 
in the needed languages, some “ Robinson Crusoe” techniques, 
indoctrination in American democracy, and a physical toughening 


course in Puerto Rico ; further training is to take place on loca-— 


tion. One short but valuable course for those going to Colombia 
consists of instruction in how to load and ride a mule. The train- 
ing will take three to six months, 


HE Peace Corps plans to have 2,700 volunteers overseas by the 
i pee” of 1962 ; at least 5,000 have taken the qualifying test out of 
the 11,000 who have applied, and applications are still coming in 
at the rate of 200 a month. The problem may seem, therefore, to 
be one of finding enough projects rather than enough volunteers, 
even though some thirty countries have shown an interest and 
ideas for programmes are developing fast. The real trouble is the 
nature of the skills which are needed. The corps now has a reser- 
voir of minor technicians and graduates, but it appears that most 
of the skills in request abroad are scarce in the United States. 
Teachers—even leftist Ghana is ready to snap up American secon- 
dary school-teachers—are in short supply in America. So are 
doctors, nurses, medical auxiliaries and veterinary surgeons, largely 
because of the restrictive practices of the professional bodies. 
America is an importer (though also a trainer) of such skills rather 
than a supplier of them to the needy. Even in agriculture there 
are difficulties: American farms no longer need, and the colleges 
no longer train, the type of all-round craftsman who would be 
useful abroad—the type produced, for a largely bygone system of 
mixed family farming, by the land grant colleges started at the time 
of Abraham Lincoln. The Peace Corps believes that this bert of 
college is what is wanted abroad and it is thinking of offering to 
create a modified version for the under-developed countries. In all 
this, there is refreshing evidence of flexibility, courage and a readi- 
ness to make drastic changes which would cause a British academic 
to curl up. 

But it would be foolish to assume that the Peace Corps can or 
should hasten to expand its overseas service. It may be wise to go 
slowly (if the involvement of the President’s personal prestige 
allows this), since the agency can begin to accumulate its own 
expertise only when its first teams have been tested in the field 
(where the psychologists, of course, intend to visit them and take 
their mental pulse). Nobody knows how the volunteers will react 
to the rigours of the job ; American cynics do not believe that they 
will be able to stand such a long separation from television and 
coca-cola and some observers prophesy that anxious mothers will 
soon be bombarding Senators for help. It may be true that the 
social and health hazards are being ludicrously over-stressed. But 
the mental strain of working for several years on or, rather, below 
the living standards of missionaries (American missionaries often 
have aircraft, freezers and cokes ad lib) but without the missionary 
theology or vocation can be much underestimated. 

All this may be reminiscent of the Romans learning to sail 
triremes on land: but the Romans won the ensuing sea-battle 
with the Carthaginians. The organisers of the Peace Corps intend 
to forge this new instrument of foreign aid and influence against 
all odds, if Congress permits. Judgment can only await the event. 
Probably the ‘greatest immediate hazard is not tropical disease or 
amateur organisation, but the press. Television teams are preparing 
to film (or fake) the heroes at work ; journalists are taking the 
tests ; publishers are trying to sign up volunteers to write their 
experiences. If this ballyhoo does not harm the corps this will 
probably be because its work will prove solid and unspectacular, 
With its joys and frustrations individual, and because its successes 
will be achieved in places uncomfortable to pressmen. Very much, 
as members of the ICA remark bitterly, like their own. 
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Bracing Talk 


N™ Tuesday night President Kennedy appears on television 
to tell-Americans about the hazards which they face and the 
steps which the National Security Council decided, on Wednesday, 
should be taken to meet them. These hazards concern Berlin 
primarily but the Administration also fears that new crises may 
erupt—in south-east Asia, for example—while the attention of the 
free world and its military capacity are being directed toward eastern 
Europe. In Washington it is thought that Mr Kennedy may pro- 
claim a limited national emergency ; this would empower him to 
call up a million of America’s 2.4 million ready reservists. It is also 
thought that the proposals which he is to send to Congress on 
Wednesday may include a request for $3-$4 billion more in military 
spending—an increase of almost ro per cent. 

Such moves would go some way towards satisfying the bellicose 
right wing, which is likely to break away from the general bipartisan 
support for the President only if it feels that he is taking too’ soft 
a line over Berlin. Such a demonstration of American resolve— 
the details of which were being put before the partners in the North 
Atlantic alliance this week—would also put pressure on America’s 
allies in Europe to show that, however slow they have proved in 
council, they also are willing to take unpleasant steps in the present 
crisis, Finally, the President, who has been criticised for giving the 
country too little in the way of leadership, will be able to explain 
what sort of dangers America faces. His problem does not seem 
to be altogether one of ringing an alarnr bell; surveys of public 
opinion suggest that most Americans feel that the risk of a show- 
down over Berlin—even a nuclear one—must be faced this year. 
But the President is seeking an alternative to the use of nuclear 
weapons which may require wider military service and heavier 
financial burdens over a considerable period. 


I" 1960 the hundred largest non-finan- 
cial corporations in the United States 
had total assets of $176 billion and 
revenues of $135 billion. The list of 
firms, which is given by the First 
National City Bank in its monthly letter T h 

for July, includes 55 manufacturing con- e 

cerns, 26 utility companies, 16 railways 

and 3 retail trading companies. The Top 

largest was the American Telephone and 

Telegraph Company, with $22.6 billion in assets, the smallest 
the Erie-Lackawanna Rail Road, with $698 million. Ten years 
ago it was possible to get into this list of top firms with a 
mere $329 million in assets. Last year there were 54 “ billion 
dollar ” corporations compared with 22 in 1950 and 20 worth 
over $2 billion each, compared with 5 ten years earlier. The 
hundred largest firms had an average investment of $30,300 
for each of their 5.8 million workers; their shareholders, with- 
out allowance for duplication, totalled 12.5 million. 
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While preparing for military action if this becomes unavoidable, 
the President is not losing sight of the battle in Congress over 
foreign aid which will determine how effectively the United States 
can speed the progress and retain the friendship of the under- 
developed countries. The over-riding issue this year is whether 
Congress will make efficient long-term planning possible by agree- 
ing to give the Administration permission, in advance, to spend over 
$7 billion in development loans over the next five years. Mr Ken- 
nedy was sufficiently confident last week to reject one compromise. 
But the Bill will not reach the floors of the Senate and House for 


about three weeks. The President, forewarned, perhaps, by the way _ 


the House Rules Committee has killed his education Bill, has 
decided that it is even more important for him to win this vital 
battle in Washington than to go to Montevideo early next month 
to launch in person the “Alliance for Progress” which he hopes 
will mark an historic turning-point for Latin America. 


Drought with a Silver Lining 


— July crop report, the most significant of the year, offers 
some badly-needed cheer to the Department of Agriculture 
but much of it is at the expense of drought-stricken farmers in 
the northern great plains. There more than a hundred counties 
have already been declared disaster areas, eligible for special loans 
and other aid. One reason why the total output from American 
fields is showing a sharp reduction this year is that the unusual 
dryness, and the ravages of the grasshoppers that come with lack 
of rain, in Montana, the Dakotas and northern Wyoming and 
‘Minnesota mean that the harvest of spring wheat is expected to 
‘be only a little more than half last year’s 246 million bushels and 
the lowest since the era of the dust bowl. This is the grain 
used for high grade flour; durum wheat, for marcaroni and noodles, 
will be reduced even more severely. Admittedly the winter wheat 
crop, forecast at 1.1 billion bushels, is likely to be the second 
largest on record but even so the total wheat harvest will probably 
be roughly equal to demand in the coming year and so for once 
will not mean an addition to the country’s huge surplus. 

In any case Congress is about to approve legislation which 
should cut wheat plantings substantially next year along the lines 
of the emergency programme for feed grains—maize and sorghums 
—which was introduced this spring and which is the other main 
reason why agricultural output is goirig down so satisfactorily this 
year. As a result of this programme farmers have reduced their 
plantings of maize to the smallest since 1882 and the crop, esti- 
mated at 3.2 billion bushels, will be 20 per cent less than last 
year’s.. To meet demand at home and abroad will mean drawing 
heavily on the government’s stocks, now amounting to over 2 
billion bushels. The scheme involves’ large payments to farmers 
for maize which they have not grown, enough in one case to buy 
a Cadillac car, a dramatic incident which was exploited by the 
city-dwelling critics ‘of the Administration. Nevertheless the 
success of his feed grain programme compensates the Secretary 
of Agriculture slightly for his complete failure to convince Con- 
gress of the advantages of his imaginative and long-term proposals 
for putting farm policy on a new and—he hoped—less costly basis. 


President and Press Gang 


WASHINGTON, DC 
HEN Mr Kennedy was inaugurated as President he let it be 
known that he intended to maintain the many direct personal 

relationships with newspaper publishers, columnists and reporters 

which had served him so well as Senator and presidential candidate. 
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This delighted the pressmen—especially the upper crust with direct 
access to him—but the Cuban fiasco showed that private friend. 
ships would not give Mr Kennedy permanent immunity from news- 
paper criticism. From that time the press asserted its independence 
increasingly and in the last few weeks the’ gloves have come right 
off, notably with complaints about shortcomings in the organisation 
of the White House and the State Department, with particular 
reference to‘. Mr Chester Bowles’s failure to run the department 
efficiently. This attack mobilised support for Mr Bowles, the 
darling of the liberals. As a result and as happens so often, it 
has become impossible for the President to replace him as Under 
Secretary of State—if that is what Mr Kennedy wanted to do—at 
least for some time. 

More serious are the allegations of presidential haverings be- 


tween the tough and the soft lines over the Berlin situation. But. 


the most disquieting aspect of all this is not the upsurge of press 
criticism, but the thin-skinned reaction of the President. After 
Cuba Mr Kennedy appealed to newspaper publishers for restraint 
on matters of “ national security,” an appeal which fell.on closed 
ears, and in recent weeks the President has also protested to them 
about editorial fault-finding. To those who support him and the 
liberal Democratic line, he has even used words reminiscent of 
Mr Bevin’s famous accusation of being stabbed in the back when 
he was Britain’s Foreign Secretary. This hypersensitivity has 
extended to the foreign press ; reports in leading British papers 
of indecision and disorganisation in Washington caused the White 
House not only grief but even a faint suspicion that Downing 
Street was involved in them. i 

It is Surprising that Mr Kennedy, who endured the usual hard 
knocks of the presidential campaign, should have imagined that 
he could keep the press in his pocket for any length of time. 
Such a notion points to a rash over-confidence in the early weeks 
of his Administration and to a grave underestimate of the troubles 
that lay ahead. Mr Kennedy is credited with the ambition—no 
unworthy one—of being classed with the great Presidents ; cer- 
tainly the hour is calling for the man. But surely he must see 
that events, whether shaped by himself or forced on him. will 
inevitably determine the tone of press comment ; and he should 
know, too, that the decisions of a President must often await 
history for a true verdict. Misunderstanding goes with the office. 


Electrifying the West 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO 


fe first important battle in the present Congress over whether 
the government should move further into the production of 
electricity is being closely fought: last week the House denied. 
and this week the Senate granted, the Administration’s request 
for $95 million which would enable electricity to be generated 
from the heat given off by a plutonium plant which is being 
built at Hanford, Washington. Normally such heat is simply 
wasted. But if it were put to use in this case it would be sufficient 
to generate $50,000 to 700,000 kilowatts of electricity—several 
times as much as the biggest atomic plant now in existence in 
the United States, that near Chicago, which has a capacity of 
140,000 kilowatts. As a by-product of the plutonium operations 
at Hanford the electricity would be produced cheaply enough to 
enter the pool of hydro-electric power in the northwest at the 
going wholesale rate and still make money for the government. 
The dual-purpose plant was authorised by Congress in 1958 over 
the objections of President Eisenhower, but no money has been 
provided for the electrical facilities. 

Up to now steam generators—as opposed to hydro-electric dams 
—have been established by the government only in the Tennessee 
Valley and the proposal that it should produce electricity from 
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World-wide economic trends _ 
delivered to your desk 


If you were a client of First National City Bank 
you would receive a first class international 
banking service. But First National City pride 
themselves on providing their clients with many 
valuable extra services. 

One important example of these extra ser- 
vices is the Monthly Economic Letter. This is 
a round-up of world-wide business and econ- 
omic conditions with special reference to the 
United States; information of great value to any 
British businessman who is interested in expand- 
ing his export trade. 

The Monthly Economic Letter goes not only 
to the bank’s clients, but is also sent to the influen- 
tial leaders of public and business opinion all over 
the world, with more than two hundred and fifty 
thousand copies being distributed every month. 


MANY OTHER SERVICES Clients of First National 
City can call on many other services, too. For 
instance, letters of introduction can be arranged 
to the manager of any overseas branch or 
correspondent—a valuable passport to local 
business and local trading conditions. 

There are travelers’ checks, up-to-date 
credit information on several thousand foreign 
companies, and with eighty-three branches in 
twenty-nine countries there are many other ways 
in which First National City can help. 

If you would like to benefit from the services that 
First National City provides, contact the bank at 117 
Old Broad Street, E.C.2 (London Wall 1221) or 
17 Bruton Street, W.1 (Mayfair 6600). 

THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
INCORPORATED WITH LIMITED LIABILITY UNDER THE NATIONAL BANK ACT OF THE U.S.A. 





BROWN BROTHERS HARRIMAN & CoO. 
BANKERS ‘ 
Business Established 1818 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


Statement of Condition June 30, 1961 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks 


U. S. Government Securities and Securities 
Guaranteed by the U.S. Government . 50,506, 178.39 


State, Municipal & Other Public Securities 46,072,282.75 
Other Marketable Securities 4,445,185.94 
Loans and Discounts 85,875,211.26 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 22,315,019.71 
Other Assets 3,946,614.64 

$277,267,172.39 


$ 64,106,679.70 


Deposits ... . $234,080, 150.57 

Acceptances: Less Amount in Portfolio. . 23,306,177.72 

Accrued Interest, Expenses, etc. . . . . 955,560.56 

Capital $ 4,000,000.00 

Surplus 14,925,283.54 18,925,283.54 
$277,267,172.39 


As Required by Law $600,000 U.S. Government Securities are 
Pledged to Secure Public Deposits. 


Complete Banking Facilities 


COMMERCIAL LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 
Deposir ACCOUNTS * FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT AND ACCEPTANCES 
CusTODY OF SECURITIES 
e 


Investment Advisory Service 
a 


Brokers for Purchase and Sale of Securities 


MEMBERS OF PRINCIPAL STOCK EXCHANGES 


PARTNERS 


Davip G. ACKERMAN 
Moreau D. BROWN 
PreEscoTT S. BUSH 
Louis CurRTIS 

WILLIAM R. DrIvER, JR. 
ELBRIDGE T, GERRY 

E. R. HARRIMAN 
FRANK W. HOCH 
STEPHEN Y. Horp 


R. L. IRELAND, III 

F. H. KINGSBURY, JR. 
RoBerT A. LOVETT 
JOHN B. MADDEN 
THOMAS MCCANCE 
L. J. NEWQUIST 

L. PARKS SHIPLEY 
JOHN C. WEsT 
KNIGHT WOOLLEY 


Limited Partners 
GERRY BROTHERS & Co. W. AVERELL HARRIMAN 


Licensed as Private Bankers and subject to examination and regulation by the 
Superintendent of Banks of the State of New York and by the Department of 
Banking of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Subject to Supervision and ex- 
amination by the Commissioner of Banks of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


LCT 40-COLUMN 
PUNCHED CARD 


SYSTEMS 


can help your 


business 


WHAT DOES 40-COLUMN MEAN? It 
means a punched card data processing system 
using small cards which record data in 40 
columns — quite sufficient for a large number 
of jobs. It means a comprehensive range of 
40-column punched card machines. Compared 
with a larger 80-column installation, it means 
less initial outlay, lower running costs, saving 
of floor space. 


If you’re considering a data processing system, see 
what 40-column machines will do for you. They are 
more than earning their keep for many thousands of 
organisations: firms operating with as few as 12 people 
to concerns employing over a thousand. 


What I-C-T 40-column equipment can do for YOU 


It will mechanise your sales and purchase accounting, 
and produce your statistical records. Other everyday 
jobs it will tackle include stores and stock control, 
invoicing, payroll, hire purchase accounting, expendi- 
ture control and costing. It will help you wherever 
you need accurate accounting and statistical infor- 
mation quickly. 

The equipment is readily available; it is easy to put 
in and simple to use. 


I-C-T 40-column equipment can grow with your firm 


The basic machines—auto punches, sorters and tabu- 
lators—may be all you want at the moment. But you 
can always add summary, reproducing and electronic 
calculating punches, interpolators and interpreters. 
And you can increase card capacity by 25% without 
spending a penny more. 

Because I:C-T’s range of data processing equipment 
is so wide, your installation can always keep a step 
ahead of demands on it. Transition to 80-column 
machines, or to electronic computers, can be effected 
smoothly and efficiently at any time. Write to us 
at I-C-T—now. 


International Computers 
and Tabulators Limited 


149 Park Lane, London W1. Telephone: HYDe Park 8080 


I-C:T manufacture 21-, 40-, 80- and 160-column punched card 
_ machines, as well as small and medium-sized computers. 
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nuclear energy has provoked the intense opposition of two powerful 
groups. The coal industry and its trade unions fear the loss of 
their markets and the private electricity companies view the scheme 
as a government foot in the door of atomic development and a 
dangerous extension of its operations in the field of generating 
and distributing electricity. In particular, they fear that the pro- 
duction of more electricity in the northwest, which is suffering 
already from at least a temporary surplus of capacity at its great 
federal dams along the Columbia River, will strengthen the case 
for a federal transmission system to carry this electric power to 
the markets of central and southern California. These lines, 
according to an official of the private companies, would “ almost 
surely become the first link in a coast-to-coast federal grid tying 
in all the regional [public] power systems.” 

Such links would make economic sense. The peak in the 
demand for electric power ripples across the country with the 
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changes in the clock ; furthermore, other savings in_ generating 
facilities may be possible by directing electricity to the south in 
the summer, for air-conditioning, and to the north in the winter 
to satisfy the growing demand for it to heat houses. But the 
private firms fear a big loss of markets if cheap federal electricity 
becomes available from the Tennessee Valley to the Pacific coast. 

This is no idle fear. In February Mr Kennedy ordered plans 
to be prepared for such inter-connection of areas where the govern- 
ment sells electricity ; a committee is to report on the feasibility 
of the line between California and the northwest by November rst. 
Moreover, during his election campaign Mr Kennedy promised to 
reverse the Eisenhower policy of “ no new starts ” on federal hydro- 
electric projects which was designed to encourage private exploita- 
tion of promising sites ; he also endorsed the building, by the 
government, of steam plants to supplement hydro-electric resources. 
In the past, even under Roosevelt’s policy of favouring public 


Why Prices 
are 
Weak 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CHICAGO 


ARADOXICALLY, manufacturers’ prices 
P have been moving down as their out- 
put has moved up. After a decline last 
year and a brief recovery early this spring, 
the government’s index of ‘the wholesale 
prices of products other than farm com- 
modities and food has slipped recently 
more than a full point below the peak 
reached in January, 1960. This index is 
based on 1,750 items and shows normally 
only the smallest fractional changes. 
Moreover, retail prices, which continued 
to rise through most of the recession, are 
now falling as well, reflecting this price 
cutting at the factory. The monthly in- 
dex of the prices which consumers pay 
for non-food commodities—this figure also 
excludes the cost of services—dropped by 
what is, for it, a large amount this year. 

Nor do these figures tell the whole 
story. Much of the price trimming takes 
the form of. quiet concessions by manu- 
facturers, especially where large orders are 
at stake, which do not show on published 
price lists. This activity came to light in 
May when the United States Steel Cor- 
poration and other big producers began 
announcing a series of price reductions 
for many kinds of steel, including rein- 
forcing bars, some types of stainless steel 
and line pipe. Individually, none of these 
are major items, but together they are 
important to the industry. It was ex- 
plained that price shading by smaller 
mills had eaten into the sales of the big 
concerns and forced them to cut their 
prices officially. 

More recently there have been similar 
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developments in many other materials and 
components—aluminium, insulation fab- 
rics, chemicals, electric motors and ship- 
ping cartons, to name a few. Now 
purchasing agents for shops are finding 
that producers of consumer goods are also 
reducing their prices. Sears, Roebuck and 
Company, the country’s biggest retailer of 


_ non-food items, and other large Chicago 


firms say that they are getting their mer- 
chandise for less in almost every depart- 
ment, from clothing to television sets. As 
a result, prices in the autumn mail-order 


catalogues are on an average I} per cent ° 


lower than a year ago. 

This price shaving takes a variety of 
forms in addition to direct cuts. The 
huge Frigidaire Division of the General 
Motors Corporation in Dayton, Ohio, for 
example, is handing out $25 as a “ pro- 
motional allowance” for each of two 
models which it sells to retail shops, fully 
expecting them to deduct this money from 
the selling price of the refrigerator and 
spend not a penny more on promotion. 
Hence, a refrigerator that sold for $278 
in the spring now costs $252. Steel pro- 
ducers are among those who are absorbing 
more freight charges for their customers 
and producers of television sets are intro- 
ducing new models that contain all the 
features of last year’s line but sell at lower 
prices. 

Over-capacity in many industries, which 
makes manufacturers hungry for orders, 
is a basic reason for this spreading weak- 
ness in prices. Many companies expanded 
too rapidly in the early nineteen-fifties and 


their sales have never justified the full use 
of their plants. Appliance makers could 
produce twice as much as they do at 
present. Even after the sharp rebound 
in their activity this spring, steel and 
aluminium companies are running at 
barely 75 per cent of capacity. Then pro- 
ducers of components have lost business 
over recent years as manufacturers of 
finished goods have turned to making their 
own parts. For example, the Ford Motor 
Company now makes transmissions which 
it used to purchase from the Borg-Warner 
Corporation in Chicago. The impatience 
of manufacturers has been heightened by 
the sluggish recovery in retail sales. 
While they are improving now, they have 
lagged far behind the rise in personal in- 
comes and shopkeepers say that the con- 
sumer has emerged from the recession 
reluctant to spend or to go into debt. 
Lower prices have reduced some costs 
for both manufacturers and retail traders, 
but wages and other operating expenses 
continue to mount. Wages in the steel 
industry will rise on October rst and a 
higher minimum wage, which will affect 
many factories and shops, comes in on 
September 3rd under a new federal law. 
Publicly there is more and more talk of 
prices going up in the near future, but 
privately many businessmen doubt 
whether there will be more than a few 
increases in the coming months, uniess 
sales show enough buoyancy to employ 
more of the country’s excess capacity. 
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Two facts worth remembering: (1) The fuel (2) Fuel: oil is currently being pumped in 
oil pipeline devised by Shell-Mex and B.P. at Stanlow at 240 F and coming out at 
Ltd was laid 23 miles from Stanlow refinery — the other end to feed Manchester’s indus- 
to Partington, in the Manchester area. tries flowing merrily at 100°F. 


SHELL-MEX AND B.P. LTO — FIRST LONG DISTANCE FUEL OIL PIPELINE 
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ownership and distribution of electric power—to which the new 
Administration wishes to return—power was regarded as an inci- 
dental by-product of dams built primarily for the purposes of flood 
control and irrigation. Now the Westerners at the helm in the 
Department of the Interior talk of the provision of cheap electric 
power as an end in itself. Only last week, when the Tennessee 
Valley Authority observed the centenary of Senator Norris’s birth 
by announcing a new low rate for electricity, President Kennedy 
said that he wanted to see the TVA go forward along this path, 
not rest on its laurels. Cheap electric power is of just as great 
importance to the fast-growing west as it has been to the southeast, 
where the TVA has worked such miracles. 


De the eight Eisenhower years there was little change in 
the proportion of electricity generated by public authorities ; 
it amounts to about 20 per cent of the total. But the industry 
is fighting tooth and nail and using all its influence with Congress 
to prevent this proportion from being increased. For example, 
it is asking. Congress to refuse to provide the money to build the 
Burns Creek project in Idaho. The industry feels that there is 
a strong case for rejection of this scheme, which would’ provide 
virtually no water for local irrigation and thus departs widely from 
the traditional policy of generating elect¥icity only as a by-product 
of irrigation. Because of this controversial aspect of the project, 
the Administration seems to have decided not to stir up a bitter 
fight by pressing Congress to authorise it this year. 

But in another dispute the advantage appears to lie with the 
Administration. Private electrical firms are battling for the right 
to build the main transmission lines to distribute some 1.2 million 
kilowatts of power which will be generated, eventually, by the 
Upper Colorado Basin Storage scheme. Studies carried out for 
Mr Seaton, Mr Eisenhower’s Secretary of the Interior, convinced 
him that money would be saved if the federal government built the 
transmission system and Mr Udall, his Democratic successor, has 
naturally concurred. The Administration may well make its 
strongest stand on this issue. 

The country’s new masters have already reversed the restrictive 
policies imposed by President Eisenhower on rural electrical co- 
operatives which, in the past twenty-five years and with the help 
of low-cost federal loans, have brought electricity and telephone 
service to almost every farm house. These co-operatives depend, 
in many cases, upon private firms for their supply of electricity 
and many wish to band together to build their own joint generating 
plants and transmission facilities. The policy of the Republicans 
was to grant loans for this purpose only when they were convinced 
that the REAs were unable to obtain adequate, reliable and reason- 
ably priced supplies from private sources. They would also have 
liked to charge the REAs interest high enough to cover the govern- 
ment’s cost of borrowing the money in the first place. 

All this has changed under the Kennedy Administration. Last 
month the Rural Electrification Administration granted the largest 
loan in its history: one for $60 million to a group of co-operatives 
in Indiana to enable them to build a 198,000-kilowatt generating 
plant and the transmission lines to distribute the electricity. The 
loan is for 35 years and bears interest of only 2 per cent. The 
co-operatives first applied for the loan in 1957, but the Eisenhower 
Administration never acted upon it largely because of the opposition 
of the private firm which now supplies these co-operatives with 
almost all of their electric power. Having their own generating 
plant will save them about $5.5 million during the next ten years. 
This was the main reason for granting the loan. But the Rural 
Electrification Administration has also announced publicly its 
determination to “ guarantee the co-operative device a permanent 
place in the American (electrical) power industry” and has 
promised not to let the co-operatives be victimised in any way by 
the commercial companies. 
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Wary Negotiators in Detroit 


HE automobile manufacturers and the United Automobile 

Workers, whose contracts with the three major companies 
expire on August 31st, are still taking each other’s measure. 
Neither side wants a strike and neither side wants to provoke 
the intervention of the government. Both are aware—the manage- 
ments to their satisfaction, the workers to theirdrritation—that the 
Administration regards these negotiations as af important test of 
the country’s ability to avoid inflation. The President’s Labout- 
Management Advisory Committee, which mét last week to seize 
the nettle of wage and price restraint—on which sq many similar 
committees have come to grief—may not have been able to do 
so; it simply set up a number of sub-committees to consider 
various aspects of the nettle. But other members of the Adminis- 
tration have been forthright about the need for restraint ; the settle- 
ment in Detroit is, as usual, likely to set a pattern for many other 
contracts. 

Mr Reuther’s task is cninivinlslas He_needs to cut a dash to 
wipe out the memory of 1958, when he came away from the 
bargaining-table almost empty-handed ; to bolster his own prestige 
if, as seems likely, he has hopes of unseating Mr Meany as presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labour and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organisations ; and to put heart into his members who have 
had a hard year. Over a million fewer motor cars were produced 
in the first six months of 1961 than in the corresponding period 
of 1960 and the assembly lines are slowing down for the. intro- 
duction, earlier than usual, of the new models. There will be 
little enthusiasm for a strike. Mr Reuther’s only trump is that the 
companies would also hate a strike which prevented them from 
recouping, in what they hope will be a glittering fourth quarter, 
the sales and profits which they have lost so far. 

Last week Mr Reuther unveiled the centre-piece of his pro- 
posals ; it justifies his reputation for ingenuity. Since 1948 auto- 
mobile workers have benefited to the extent of $1.18 an hour from 
two concessions won in that year: a cost-of-living adjustment and 
a “ productivity payment” of an additional 2.5 per cent a year. 
Mr Reuther suggests that 17- cents of the cost-of-living bonus 
should be incorporated in the basic wage structure—a “ raise ” 
which would cost the companies nothing (except the right to with- 
In addition he wants an increase 
in the productivity payment to 3.4 per cent a year, something 
which, it can at least be argued; is also non-inflationary. Yet on 
this basis Mr Reuther could claim that he had won a wage increase 
of 26 cents an hour. He also produced his expected demand that 
workers should be paid weekly salaries instead of hourly wages 
because this might reduce the risk of their being laid off when 
production falls. But his members are more interested in two 
other things: an improvement in the company payments which 
supplement the state’s unemployment benefits and the assumption 
by the managements of the full premiums paid for health and 
medical insurance ; at present they pay half. Late this week the 
representatives of the companies will begin to outline their stand ; 
at least they cannot complain that Mr Reuther has not given them 
a wide variety of ideas from which to strike a bargain. 


SHORTER NOTE 


The “colour of your money” will be apparent at first glance 
if the Treasury accepts the idea—put forward by Mrs Elizabeth 
Smith, the Treasurer of the United States—of printing bank notes 
of different denominations in a variety of hues. Only the one 


dollar bill would remain the traditional green. The change would 
lessen confusion, reduce the’ mimber’ of ¢rrors and make sorting 
easier at banks. 
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What’s your cup of tea? .. . if it’s Asia, then your advertising medium is The Asia Magazine, 
Asia’s newest—and biggest international publication. For the first time a magazine with 
Asian-wide distribution created by Asians, for Asians, about Asia. What better pacracoune 
for Asian selling? 

And what a market to sell to! With the Asian continent in the midat of a great economic, 
cultural and intellectual surge, Asian countries offer opportunities for sales growth unparal- 
leled elsewhere on the globe. It’s a market newly on the move—and The Asia Magazine’s 
the new medium moving with it. : 

First issue is October 1st. The language is English—the common denominator of important 
Asians in industry, government and the professions. Distributed as a supplement to the 
most respected English language newspapers in the Orient, The Asia Magazine will reach 
650,000 high-income families a week. That’s almost ten times the circulation of any other 
journal serving the area. Yet The Asia Magazine's rate-per-page-per- -thousand is 1/3 that of 
competing international periodicals. More people at less cost. 

Call or write your Asia Magazine representative and ask to see a sample i issue. It’s lively 
reading. And perfect for your Asian advertising. 


theasia magazine 29, Eccleston Street, Londen, S.W.1, England SLOane 8313 


Offices in: Frankfurt, Hong Kong, London, New York, Tokyo Distributed in: Burma, Ceylon, Guam, Hong 
Kong, India, Japan, Korea, Nepal, Okinawa, Pakistan, Philippines, Singapore/Malaya, Taiwan, Thailand, Vietnam 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 








Lusaka’s Marshmallow World 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


past. For at least three years widespread trouble over the 

issue of constitutional advance has seemed imminent but has 
always been averted. Now when a collision between nationalism 
and the government seems both inevitable and immediate most 
people fall back for comfort on the past and assure each other that 
this crisis will dissolve like all the rest. There is a general feeling 
among government officials and Northern Rhodesian Europzans 
that they are driving through a marshmallow world: maybe there 
will be a slight collision but it will hurt hardly at all. 

Yet since Mr Macleod last month published the complex pro- 
posals for a new constitution, African and liberal disillusionment 
with the Colonial Secretary and the British Government has been 
almost complete. For two years Mr Kenneth Kaunda, president 
of the United National Independence party, has b2en sustained 
with hopes of a peaceful transition to majority rule. First the 
Devlin report diagnosed the malaise in Nyasaland and he could 
trust that the same cure would not be applied to his country. Then 
a majority of the Monckton commission had recommended an 
African legislative majority for Northern Rhodesia; and Mr Macleod 
himself confided during a weekend at Chequers that “he was think- 
ing of “ something similar to Nyasaland. a preliminary White» 
Paper in February was a compromise but still acceptable.” “Th= 
Europeans were busy adjusting their views to the prospect “of an 


Nimes RHODESIA is the victim of its own relatively tranquil 


African government. Then on June 26th all Mr Kaunda’s hopes ” 


were shattered. ; 

Although Mr Macleod has maintained that the néw propdsals 
are “‘ within the framework and spirit of the White Paper,” senior 
officials in Lusaka will admit that fundamental changes have been 
made. In the White Paper, they explain, there was an attempt to 
equalise the two voters’ rolls, each having 15 exclusive seats and 
a reasonably equal share in a third group of 15 seats. The new 
proposals are aimed at equalising the voting influence of what they 
call “the two major races” (a phrase which passes lightly over 
the fact that Africans outnumber Europeans 38 to one). In this 
scheme the Asian and coloured population was a complicating 
factor, and so it was segregated by being given a single national 
seat of its own. It was also successfully argued by Sir Roy 
Welensky’s United Federal party that it would be easier for an 
African to gain a 12.5 per cent minimum vote among the 50,000 
on the upper roll than for a European to achieve this quota among 
the 70,000 on the lower roll ; so an alternative of 400 minimum 
votes on both rolls was added. 

The UNIP claims (and it seems accurately) that the UFP will 
almost certainly win nearly all the 14 remaining national seats, 
especially since they have now been grouped into double member 
constituencies with the provision that at least four of them must 
return Europeans. They have only to find 400 susceptible voters 
among seven groups of 10,000, and no salesman worth his salt 
would consider that much of a challenge, so why should a party 
that has long been under the loving care of Messrs Coleman, Prentis 
and Varley and has large funds to spend on advertising. 

While the UFP wags its newly acquired second tail, the other 
three parties are in various stages of dismay. The UNIP, which is 
by far the largest, has rejected the proposals and announced a 


boycott of any elections. The African National Congress, the 
rump of Mr Harry Nkumbula’s old party, which claims a million 
members in the same unconvincing way that a fading beauty will 
romanticise about her age, is trying to make the best of both worlds: 
it has rejected the proposals “ without reservation” but intends to 
contest the elections in order to destroy the constitution “from 
inside.” The Liberal party is bitterly disappointed, but its leader, 
Sir John Moffat, has said he will try to make the constitution 
work ; others in his small party are less amenable and would have 
liked to see Sir John resign his ministry rather than be seen 
proposing the ironically named motion of thanks to the Governor 
for propounding this constitution. 

All three of these parties would support the proposals if the 
2,000 Asian voters were returned to the national roll and the 400 
minimum vote alternative was dropped. Mr Mistry has led an 
Indian delegation to tell the Governor they do not want separate 
representation. The Bishop of Northern Rhodesia has led another 
from the Christian Council to plead for urgent changes. Both 
he and Sir John Moffat have appealed for an all party conference. 
But the government’s attitude is that any further conference is 
purposeless since the proposals are “irrevocable ”; it will not let 


_any part be reviewed for fear that every part might be objected 
“id to and scrapped. 


‘Theré seems now no room left to manoeuvre and both sides find 


"themselves increasing speed towards the collision. The special . 
UNIP | ‘Congress last week gave Mr Kaunda full backing for his 
~ ufitevealed “ master plan” to shake the foundations of govern- 


ment by non-violent action. The trades unions have declared they 
would show solidarity by striking, a threat which worries the 
government more then the Copperbelt managers, whose probiem 
is world over-produ.tion. The government has provided itself 
with the widest imaginable security powers ; thus even boycotts, 
whether of beer halls or of registration for voting, can be desig- 
nated an offence carrying a six months’ prison penalty. The police 
have been considerably strengthened since the proscription in 1959 
of Mr Kaunda’s previous Zambia Congress party, and many Euro- 
peans take particular comfort in the fierce appearance of the police 
mobile units which are largely composed of selected illiterates. 

As a result of hurried federal legislation all European men 
between 18 and 50 are required to register for federal military 
service before August 15th. Several among the 280 European 
members of UNIP—who. include clergymen, lawyers, school 
teachers and a knight—have decided not to register despite the 
threat of a year’s imprisonment. They see all Northern Rhodesia’s 
troubles stemming from the British Government’s determination 
to continue federation ; otherwise, they urge, the gentle, ascetic 
Mr Kaunda would be as acceptable as Mr Nyerere and his country" s 
copper wealth could have made for swift development. 

In’ March a peaceful transition for Northern Rhodesia seemed 
so close, after Sir Roy’s call-up of territorials had been morally 
defeated by the forbearance of Africans trusting in Mr Macleod. 
Now, with that trust gone, the situation is extremely grave. There 
are nightly incidents between police and crowds, any one of which 
could flare into a riot and throw the country into turmoil. 

It is widely said among liberals that one move only can avert 
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an early explosion. This is the resignation of the Governor, Sir 
Evelyn Hone, who is known to be deeply unhappy about the con- 
stitution to which he found himself finally putting his hand. It 
would give Africans heart and patience and would assuredly make 
alarm bells ring in‘Whitehall. Failing such a sacrifice, they see the 
country doomed to a state of emergency in which the detention 
of the UNIP leaders will be followed by. bloodshed and disruption 
of the economy, which anyway is far from healthy now. When this 
is said unemotionally by decent people, who are now busy putting 
their property in their wives’ names as they hard-headedly con- 
template detention in the camps they hear are being renovated, there 
are surely grounds for Mr Macleod to be dissatisfied with his 
handiwork. 


Canada Stands on Principle 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


R DUNCAN SANDYS’S talks here, which concluded the world- 

wide consultations of the three horsemen of Mr Macmillan’s 
apocalypse, were nothing like as terse or unfriendly as the excep- 
tionally blunt communiqué suggested. The conflict with Mr 
Sandys’s views was as definite as the communiqué indicated, but 
the difference was not primarily based on Canada’s trade interests, 
nor did it involve any clash of personalities. Mr Sandys had been 
billed as the tiger luring the young Canadian maiden into what 
Hollywood would call a “ death ride.” But two things went wrong 
with this advance billing. 

Mr Sandys, far from appearing as a tiger, impressed Mr Diefen- 
baker as a man whom he could trust absolutely ; and the austere 
Mr Howard Green, secretary of state for external affairs, surprised 
himself as well as everybody else by concluding, “‘ You know, I 
like him.” On the other side, the Canadian ministers surprised 
Mr Sandys by stating their objection to British negotia- 
tions with the common market on high political grounds, and 
by leaving Canadian trade interests on the periphery of the 
argument. 

After his gruelling flight from Sydney to Ottawa, Mr Sandys 
had 24 hours’ rest before meeting the Canadian ministers. He 
spent an important part of it grilling British officials here about 
Canadian attitudes. When he first met the Canadians on July 13th 
he confronted an impressive group of officials besides four senior 
ministers. Mr Diefenbaker, who had a private meeting with Mr 
Sandys later, was represented by his chief confidential adviser, 
Mr Robert Bryce, secretary to the cabinet. Mr Howard Green was 
accompanied by his permanent under-secretary and his other 
economic experts. Mr Donald Fleming, the finance minister, who 
was obviously tired by his bitter tussle with Mr Coyne, acted as 
chairman ; and British sources say he did it admirably. Mr George 
Hees, minister of trade and commerce, and Mr Alvin Hamilton, 
minister of agriculture, were there ; and Mr Louis Rasminsky, 
Canada’s executive director on the International Monetary Fund 
and at present the hottest tip to succeed Mr Coyne as Governor 
of the Bank of Canada, came up from Washington for the meeting, 
though he was having a sticky enough time down there defending 
Canada’s new policy of devaluation. 

At the opening meeting Mr Sandys took more than two hours 
to expound the British attitude towards the common market. He 
admitted his own belief that negotiations should be started, while 
insisting that the Cabinet had not reached a decision. The Cana- 
dian ministers then spoke in turn, challenging Mr Sandys’s view 
on the basic ground that British integration with Europe would 
remove “ the British influence ” from the world. Even the minister 
of agriculture, Mr Hamilton, hardly mentioned wheat in his con- 
cern about “ the Commonwealth idea.” In so far as Canadian trade 
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interests were mentioned, it was clear to both sides that the crux 
of the problem was the export of Canadian manufactured goods. 
Mr Sandys, while he emphasised their relative insignificance in the 
present totals, had to recognise Canada’s concern about what they 
might become. 


From the British point of view three things have been gained « 


from these talks. First, the Canadians recognise that Britain will 
decide in the near future whether to open negotiations with the 
Six, and there will be no more argument about holding a full 
Commonwealth conference or further talks before that decision 
is taken. Second, Mr Sandys showed the Canadian ministers that 
a decision to stay out of Europe would be as fateful as a decision 
to start negotiations. Third, if the Canadian government in its 
present state of confusion and defensiveness is at all able to 
recognise the force of logic, its arguments about the Common- 
wealth will become a farcical pretence unless it maintains 
to the fullest extent every existing British preference in this 
market. 

Much British comment attributing Canadian intransigence to 
the domestic political convenience of the Diefenbaker government 
has been unfair. It could be very misleading if it makes Britain 
underestimate the genuine Canadian interest in maintaining “a 
British voice ” to which Canada and the rest of the Commonwealth 
can lend support as circumstances permit. It is true, however, 
that the Conservative ministers are displaying their party’s historic 
bias in favour of imperial ties, now semantically transformed by 
that obscure word, Commonwealth, which is untranslatable into 
any other language, including American. If the Liberal party 
were in power this bias would be much less apparent. The Liberals, 
who did much during their long period of power to resist cen- 
tralising tendencies in the Commonwealth, would be quicker to 
admit that what is sauce for the goose should be sauce for the 
gosling too. But the fundamental Canadian concern, to maintain 
British and Commonwealth equipoise against the almost over- 
whelming influence of the United States, would be the same what- 
ever party were in power. 

Tactically, the Canadian ministers’ choice of ground may have 
been more skilful than gentlemanly. They remain free to claim 
that they never regarded Britain’s arrangements with the Six as a 
fit subject for bargaining in sordid terms of trade advantage. They 
were faithful to the great Commonwealth ideals even if Britain 
was not. But they may also have calculated that retaliatory tariff 
action can be taken more easily from this elevated pedestal than 
from the earth-bound equality of a more realistic approach. 


A European Conclave 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


AD enthusiasm for the cause been alone the criterion, then 
Federal Germany’s modest capital was as fitting a place as 
any for Tuesday’s gathering of the common market’s heads 

of government and foreign ministers. The proclaimed object of 
the conference was to get on with the business of integrating the 
Six politically as well as economically. For several days Bonn 
citizens had been addressed all over town by a poster advocating 
democratic, parliamentary control of the new European institutions 
and their growing force of bureaucrats. The deputies to such a 
parliament, it was urged, should be elected directly, not delegated, 
as at present, by the various national parliaments. To make control 
more e¢ffective, the three existing institutions—the European 
Commission at Brussels, the Coal.and Steel Community, and 
Euratom—should be merged into one executive. And there was 
a line or two proposing that Britain and its partners of 
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It is only forty years, or half a generation, to the year 2000. The expected rate of 
growth of the world population *) from the present 2.8 billion to more than 6 billion 
will accelerate the process of industrialization throughout the world to an extent that 
will dwarf anything accomplished to date. 


In such a development, steel takes a key position — in agriculture, in the field of 
energy and just as much in machinery, in communications and in.the building industry. 


In 1960, about 350 million tons of steel were produced throughout the world. Experts 
estimate that world requirements of steel will rise to between 1.5 and 2 billion tons. 
This huge demand for steel calls for world-wide cooperation, 


During the last decade PHOENIX-RHEINROHR increased its annual production of 
crude steel from 1.5 to 3.2 million tons. Intensive long-range research and planning 
characterize our work for the world-wide markets of the future. Our most important 
products: pig iron — semi-finished products — sections —: steel tubes and tubular goods — 
plates and plate products = clad plates — SICROMAL- and RHEINROHR-special steels. 


One of our subsidiaries, PHOENIX-RHEINROHR-INTERNATIONAL, Disseldorf, 
Thyssenhaus, delivers pipelines, refineries, fertilizer plants and water supply systems. 





All steel users trust this brand: 
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*) According to population statistics compiled by the United Nations in 1958 
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the European Free Trade Association should. be encouraged 
to join in. 

The poster was the combined work of the German council of 
the European Movement ; a German organisation, Europa-Union ; 
and the German branch of the young European federalists. At a 
public meeting held in Bonn before the heads of government 
arrived, sundry representatives of these eager German Europeans— 
among them Herr Furler, president of the European parliament, 
and Herr Mommer, the Social Democrats’ European expert— 
announced that they had sent Dr Adenauer a telegram in which 
they restated their demands—but with one interesting modifica- 
tion. As a first stage towards political integration through an 
elected common parliament, the European Movement, the telegram 
said, would accept regular consultation by the heads of govern- 
ment so long as these meetings did not undermine the authority 
of the existing European institutions. 

Tuesday’s meeting in Bonn had been planned originally for 
May 19th. The two principal reasons for postponement seem to 
have been the unreadiness of concrete proposals for strengthening 
political unity, and the more encouraging swing of British senti- 
ment towards participation in Europe. Expressing its regret at the 
postponement “ at a time when the political unity of Europe is 
urgently necessary,” the incipient European parliament cancelled 
the debate on political co-operation that it had called for May roth. 
The report of the parliament’s political committee, which was 
drawn up by M. Dehousse and was to have launched the debate, 
stated that political co-operation made sense only so long as it 
involved agreement to take decisions in common and accept the 
consequences. It was impossible to separate political from economic 
issues, as the Community was at present trying to do. If there 
were to be four community summit conferences a year, then the 
European parliament should hold at least two foreign policy debates 
a year. Political co-operation should be based not on a gentleman’s 
agreement but on precisely worded written undertakings. These 
ideas were incorporated in the resolution passed by the European 
parliament on June 29th. 

In the context of these aspirations the verbose declaration put 
out by the heads of government in Bonn on Tuesday evening can 
mean everything or nothing. By far the greater part of it was 
already composed before the statesmen met, most of it by the 
foreign ministers at their meeting in Rome on July roth. All that 
emerges is that the heads of government and the foreign ministers 
will continue to meet regularly (how often is not stated, but the 
next meeting is to be in Rome in October) ; that political consulta- 
tion is to be complemented by similar collaboration in the fields 
of education, culture and research ; that the European parliament’s 
proposals of June 29th are to be studied ; and that a committee 
is to be appointed to consider ways and means of giving political 
integration “an institutional character.” All this circumspection 
can scarcely please the enthusiastic federalists. But it is intended 
not only to bridge the narrowing differences among the Six but 
also to leave things open a little longer while Britain is making 
up its mind. 

Nothing was arranged in Bonn that would make it any more 
difficult than it has been before for Britain to throw in its lot. with 
the European community ; indeed, any such queering of the pitch 
was most carefully avoided. Unhappily, the purpose of British 
European policy has of late been exceptionally inscrutable to out- 
siders. Just when it seemed that the government and the country 
as a whole were ready to take the plunge into the common market, 
the three cabinet emissaries to the Commonwealth have returned 
with chilling reports that have apparently shaken everybody’s con- 
fidence. At the same time wild rumours are rife of Britain’s 
economic predicament. Britain’s well-wishers are hoping that the 
expected statements in Parliament by the Prime Minister and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will clear the air before the council 
of Western European Union meets on August Ist. 


Persian Road to Nowhere 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN TEHERAN 


2. or revolution is still the constant theme of the speeches _ 


of Dr Ali Amini, who has been Persia’s prime minister since 
May sth. But the public is getting weary of waiting for him to 
translate his words into action, and his reforming zeal has visibly 
dimmed now that he is faced with the hard realities of the political 
situation. Few people doubt the sincerity of his desire to root out 
corruption and stabilise the country’s shaky economy. But powerful 
vested interests are ranged against his reform programme. 

At first, it was believed that the National Front presented the 
only effective opposition to Dr Amini. But now it is not the front 
that is giving him the most trouble. The prime minister met 
National Front leaders last month and seems to have convinced 
them that, if their agitations brought his government down, it could 
only be replaced by a government repressive enough to put the 
front out of operation altogether. The National Front leaders, who 
are still more concerned with keeping up their pressure for early 
elections than with urging a social reform programme, appear to 
have been partially satisfied by Dr Amini’s assurance that they will 
be able to participate in the 
next elections and in the 
next parliament. It is hope- 
fully assumed, of course, 
that Dr Amini will remain 
in power long enough to 
hold these elections. 

The chief opposition to 
Dr Amini’s programme for 
social reform has come from 
the right ; from the land- 
lords, the armed services, 
the very wealthy, and from 
former high government 
Officials, all of whose in- 
terests would be affected if 
the reforms went deep. The last few weeks have seen one con- 
cession after another to these groups. The proudly acclaimed pro- 
gramme for land distribution has not yet begun ; there is no longer 
any talk about reducing the size and importance of the army ; there 
are no signs of elections, and proceedings have not yet been started 
against any of the generals who were arrested earlier on charges 
of corruption or of the misuse of funds. Dr Amini’s drive against 
corruption had to stop sooner or later when the chain of evidence 
inevitably began to involve names high up on the official ladder. 
Unfortunately for the prime minister, he is the apparent initiator of 
these concessions, and it is he, not those responsible who will bear 
the most blame. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that Dr Amini has little control 
over the army, the police, or the security forces. Although he was 
allowed to make some cabinet changes when the Shah appointed 
him prime minister, he had to leave posts in these three crucial 
departments untouched. A few weeks ago, the National Front was 
prevented from holding a meeting in Qazvin, a town forty miles 
from Teheran, and there have been other signs that the security 
forces and the police are reasserting themselves. If these signs 
spell a return to the repressive practices of the past, then many 
people—intellectuals, students, civil servants, and workers too— 
will be alienated, and Dr Amini’s honeymoon with the National 
Front will be over. The leadership of the front is already split and 
one faction is demanding a tougher line towards the prime minister. 

Dr Amini, it appears, is basing many of his hopes on a substantial 
loan from the United States. This would help the country to get 
over its immediate economic crisis, and would enable the prime 
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minister to relax the credit and import restrictions that have recently 
been imposed. These were highly necessary, and indeed were 
adopted at the insistence of international banks and lending agencies 
who made them a condition before they would offer further loans 
to Persia. But they are making the merchants grumble ; and Dr 
Amini, in his present situation, can ill afford to alienate another 
powerful group. Mr Arsanzani, the minister of agriculture, recently 
left for Europe, where he is trying to enlist European, and especially 
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to interest the World Bank in Persia’s third development plan. The 
American Administration itself seems, at the moment, to be holding 
tightly on to the purse-strings—possibly waiting for signs of genuine 
reform before backing Dr Amini decisively. 

With his hopes pinned to the United States, the prime minister 
has chosen to disregard the increasing pressure in favour of Persia’s 
withdrawal from the Central Treaty Organisation and its adoption 
of a policy of neutrality. He has, in fact, staunchly reaffirmed Persian 


German, aid and investment for Persia. 
expected to leave for the United States next month in an attempt 


Holland’s 
Growing 
Pains 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


IN HOLLAND 


oR the Dutch there is no slackening off 
F in the struggle against the sea that 
they have waged ever since the 13th cen- 
tury. The ambitious scheme, started in 
1927, of partially reclaiming the Zuyderzee 
and thus adding 550,000 acres of new 
fertile land to Holland, is now more than 
half completed. Three of the five pro- 
jected polders have been drained and two 
have been brought into complete cultiva- 
tion (Wieringermeer and the Northeast 
polder). Blueprints for the fourth polder 
are ready and work on Southern Flevo- 
land—endiking and drainage—will start 
before long. 

The floods caused by the great storm of 
February, 1953, did enormous damage to 
the entire south-western part of the 
Netherlands. Immediately afterwards, the 
government drew up a plan to close off 
four of the five estuaries, leaving only the 
entrance to the river Scheldt open. From 
a hydraulic point of view this “ Delta 
plan” is much more difficult than the 
Zuyderzee scheme, because the engineers 
have to contend directly with the open sea 
and very strong currents. 

Briefly, the Delta plan envisages the 
construction of four unusually strong 
dams of a total length of 15 miles, which 
will replace the hundreds of miles of dikes 
around the various islands. This closely 
resembles the building of the “ big dam” 
across the Zuyderzee, but the Delta plan, 
unlike the Zuyderzee scheme, will add 
hardly any new territory to the Nether- 
lands. Its objects are to make the 
southern part of the country safer against 
any future attacks by the sea, to create 
some big fresh water lakes for recreation 
purposes and, perhaps most important of 


A second delegation is 





all, to reduce the salinity of the soil in 
that region. 

The first line of defence will be formed 
by building primary dams in the Haring- 
vliet, Brouwershavensche Gat, Ooster- 
schelde and Veersche Gat estuaries. This 
last estuary has just been closed off by 
means of seven caissons, and work at the 
Haringvliet estuary is proceeding at full 
speed. The entire Delta plan will cost 
some £250 million, including the con- 
struction of three secondary dams, and is 
to be finished by 1978. The latest 
hydraulic techniques, most of. which have 
been developed in the Netherlands, are 
being used, and thousands of foreign en- 
gineers are coming to Holland to study 
them in operation. 

When the Zuyderzee and Delta plans 
have been completed, only two further 
jobs remain to be done. The first one is 
the comparatively simple task of closing 
off the Lauwerszee, the small bay in the 


adherence to all existing pacts and treaties. ‘ But support for 
neutrality has come from surprising quarters. Non-alignment was 





north between the provinces of Groningen 
and Friesland. A decision in principle 
to go ahead with this has been taken, and 
the first tenders have just been made. 
The project will start with the building 
of an eight-mile dike from the north- 
eastern tip of Friesland to the north- 
western tip of Groningen. If everything 


goes according to plan, the drainage and. 


reclamation of the Lauwerszee area (some 
16,500 acres) should be completed in nine 
years’ time at a cost of some £10 million. 
When the dike has been constructed, 3,375 
acres of arable soil and 6,500 acres of 


woodland will automatically be drained. 


At a cost of an extra £2.5 million, a further 
8,500 acres of arable soil will later be 
reclaimed and impoldered. 

The second remaining task in Holland’s 
battle against the sea concerns the six 
“ Wadden” islands, north of Friesland. At 
present they are beautiful recreation spots 
and haunts for birds. But it would no 
doubt be feasible to build dikes from the 
northern tip of the province of North- 
Holland thus joining at least five of the 
islands to the mainland, to which they 
belonged at the beginning of the Christian 
era. Large tracks of submerged land 
between the islands and the mainland 
would be drained and would provide extra 
living space for the ever-growing popula- 


tion of the world’s most densely populated . 


country. This may seem a dream of the 
future, but hydraulically nothing seems 
impossible and one may be sure that some- 
where in one of the desks of the ministry 
of traffic and waterways some rough blue- 
prints or sketches of the “ Wadden plan” 
may be found. 
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ee Lots of places—people we work with in 


Britain and Europe mainly. Every country 
will want petroleum chemicals eventually. 

I didn’t mean geographically—TI meant, 
what’s the use of all the chemicals you 
make at Grangemouth. 


We turned out over 200,000 tons of 
chemicals last year, it'll be a quarter of a 
million this year—when you produce on 
that scale, it isn’t just one use you talk of 
—it’s hundreds. Other chemical manufac- 
turers take most of them—ethylene, 
ethanol, butadiene and basic products of 
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that sort. Our polyethylene Rigidex, gets 
right into your home. So do polystyrene, 
detergents, paints, cosmetics, synthetic 
rubber, pharmaceuticals and all the other 
things our customers and customers’ 
customers make. 

Sort of chain reaction, in fact? 

Yes, that’s why we keep on expanding 
—a, possible new use seems to crop up 
about once a week. Industry keeps coming 
back for more, and this year’s quarter of a 
million tons won’t be enough for next year. 


Rigidex is a registered B.H.C. Trade Mark. 


works: Grangemouth, Stirlingshire & Baglan Bay, Glamorgan (under construction ) 
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not a policy one proposed publicly three months ago. But the 
easing. of press control has provided an indication of the country’s 
temper. Not only has the National Front given neutrality its bless- 
ing; as was expected, but support has also come from several 
prominent and usually conservative political figures, including a 
former minister, Mr Ahmad Aramesh, and a member of the present 
cabinet. Mr Aramesh, who is now under arrest, has claimed that 
during his term in the previous government, the Soviet Union 
offered massive aid to Persia. He also claims that Russia was pre- 
pared to help Persia exploit its northern oil fields on very favourable 
terms. Both these claims have been categorically denied by Dr 
Amini and by his foreign minister. The denials should be taken at 
face value, and Mr Aramesh’s statements with a grain of salt. But 
many Persians believe Russia would be willing to pay a heavy price 
for Persian neutrality. 

Dr Amini has no party of his own to support him through these 
difficult days. He can, of course, always threaten to resign in the 
hope of persuading the Shah to give him stronger backing than 
hitherto. This would have been a powerful weapon eight weeks 
ago when Dr Amini was at the height of his popularity. Today, 
its effectiveness is more questionable. 


In Defence 
of M. Debre 


FROM OUR PARIS 
CORRESPONDENT 


HE Tsar is good and 

wise, it is his councillors 
who are wicked and foolish. 
Sophisticated Frenchmen 
have .recently evolved a 
raodern version of this old | 
muzhik belief and M. Debré 
is its victim. ‘The French 
President collects popular 
applause as he passes through Lorraine, while angry peasants hang 
his prime minister in effigy. General de Gaulle represents greatness, 
prestige, success. But if the peasants are angry, parliament thwarted 
or the Algerian war unfinished, the blame must be put on M. Debré. 
The editor of Le Figaro has even seriously suggested that the 
solution for the present French malaise lies in a change of prime 
minister. 

The amount of abuse now poured on M. Debré is in itself a 
proof of how well he does his job ; to be a scapegoat is part of 
his duties. It was not written as such into the constitution of the 
Fifth Republic, but it is implied there effectively enough. When 
vast powers were granted to a president not responsible to parlia- 
ment, it might be guessed that his prime minister would fight only 
mock parliamentary battles. In keeping with the spirit, if not with 


‘the letter, of the constitution, General de Gaulle rapidly extended 


his exclusive domain to all the decisions that matter, including 
foreign affairs, Algerian affairs and the key questions of economic 
policy. There was nothing left for his lieutenant but to carry out 
orders and shoulder the blame for unpopular moves. In this 
part M. Debré’s rather abrupt manner proved an asset. If France’s 
European policies displeased foreigners the fault lay in the prime 
minister’s exacerbated nationalism ; if deputies complained that 
they were bullied—it was due to M. Debré’s distaste for parlia- 
mentary democracy. 

Poor M. Debré. The only people with legitimate grudges against 
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him were his old companions from the banner of Algérie Frangaise. 
Those who had plotted against the previous regime, but did not 
stay on the gaullist bandwagon, accused him of betrayal. No 
opportunity was lost for the tart reproach that the senator of 
yesterday, Michou La Colére, as they used to call him, was not 
to be recognised in the obedient, pliable prime minister of today. 
And, indeed, even in politics, where the volte-face is no rarity, 
seldom has a man been obliged to swallow so many of his words 
on so many occasions and in such a short time. 


General de Gaulle does appreciate his prime minister’s faithful 
services and his usefulness as a scapegoat. He has no need to 
change him now, as he made plain in his broadcast last week. Should 
the general’s republic last long and M. Debré outlive his usefulness, 
there will be plenty of gaullist candidates of all complexions, from 
pink to true blue, for the succession. M. Debré was the right man 
to bamboozle the lunatic fringe on the Right. A Mollet Socialist 
might be more suitable, if the trade unions were to get too restless. 
But the premiership is unlikely to change hands before the end 
of the Algerian war or before a general election, whichever comes 
first. And whoever has the job, his duties will not change without 
a radical reform of the regime. 

Thus justice could be rendered to M. Debré only if sophisticated 
Frenchmen were to discover, as the muzhiks finally did, that not 
all virtues are the monarch’s, or all the vices those of his servants. 
That would be the last thing the loyal M. Debré would wish. 


Signor Fanfani’s Twelve Months 


FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 


MOTION of no confidence in. Signor Fanfani’s government, 

presented by the Socialist leader, Signor Nenni, was defeated 
in the Italian Chamber on July 13th. The” Socialists complained 
that after benefiting ‘from their neutrality at the beginning of its 
career, the government had failed to keep its pledges—real or 
implicit—and that the prime minister was marking time while 
toying with grandiose development plans which he had neither 
the strength nor the will to put through. The outcome of the 
debate was a foregone conclusion, since the two left-centre parties, 


which have supported the government since it was formed a year 


ago, remained loyal. - 

Signor Nenni himself,.it is known, considered the motion ill- 
timed and tried to persuade his central committee to suspend it. 
From a tactical point of view, as usual, he was right. This vote 
makes it more difficult for the Republican party, which itself is 
critical of the government, to carry out its plan of attacking Signor 
Fanfani in October, when President Gronchi’s power to dissolve 
parliament lapses and it becomes possible to have a government 
crisis without risking a general election. 

The skirmish last week would hardly be worth mentioning were 


it not for the general feeling that Signor Fanfani’s parliamentary . 


victory marks the end of a phase in Italian affairs. Since about 
1954 Signor Fanfani has been generally believed to be the man 
who, in spite of repeated setbacks, would some day lead the 
Christian Democrats into a working alliance with the Socialists. 
Few people expect this any more. Twelve months in office have 
given Signor Fanfani his second great chance ; but at the end 
of them he no longer stands out as the man of the “ opening to 
the Left.” The opponents of this policy, in his own party and 
outside, have ceased to fear him. The Christian Democrat left 
wing is looking for a new leader capable of steering the party 
towards the Socialists ; and it has cast its eye on Signor Sullo. 
In the country Signor Fanfani’s image has become as blurred and 
flickering as that of the party secretary, Signor Moro. To the 
Italian public the two men appear as well-intentioned Catholics who 
would, indeed, like to put their party and their country on a 
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“ socialising ” course, but who cannot stand up to the opposing 
ecclesiastical and conservative pressures. 

This does not mean that no more will be heard about Catholic- 
Socialist collaboration, the search for which is a recurring theme 
in Italian politics. The new papal Encyclical, Mater et Magistra 
[published on July 14th and separately discussed on page 327], 
clearly opens a new chapter in the story of the relations between 
Catholics and Socialists. Italian Socialists have hailed it as a break 
with the narrow, corporative tradition of Catholic sociology (of 
which Signor Fanfani, in his early years, was an exponent) and 
as a step forward to a position from which further evolution of 
Catholic social thought may be possible. In the long run, it is 
being said here, the new doctrine should influence the political 
behaviour even of Italian Catholics. In the short run, this be- 
haviour is controlled by the hierarchy, upon whom, at the beginning 
of his reign, Pope John devolved authority in national affairs ; 
and the hierarchy’s record in Italian politics is not encouraging. 

In the immediate future, however, it looks as if Italian political 
alignments may settle back into quite a different mould, one in 
which the Socialists will be drawn into closer collaboration, not 
with the Catholics, but with the Communists. Such an alliance 
would not be on the ideological plane, but in practical matters 
where the two parties are thrown together by the circumstances 
of Italy’s industrial expansion and agricultural crisis. Italian 
labour, demanding a bigger share of the profits of Italy’s industrial 
expansion, looks to the Communists and, in a lesser degree, to 
the Socialists to press its interests. At the same time the rural 
community is being thrown into a turmoil by the decline in agri- 
cultural incomes. All the weaknesses of the land reform—which 
was conceived primarily to produce a crop of Christian Democrat 
votes—have come to the surfdce ; drastic remedies, including a 
reform of the system of land tenure, are urgently needed. But 
instead of announcing a policy for agriculture—which the “ Green 
Plan ” is not—Signor Fanfani called a ponderous national agricul- 
tural conference which has merely ploughed its discordant and 
inconclusive way through a mass of reports. 

In their dissatisfaction the industrial and agricultural workers 
are making common cause. Last week in Florence the workers 
came out on strike in sympathy with the peasants. Such a thing 
has not happened since the time, before the land reform began 
to be introduced, when the landless peasants squatted on the 
uncultivated estates. Probably Signor Togliatti had direct action 
of this kind in mind when he scandalised Parliament last week 
by saying that to vote against the government was the least one 
could do. 

Plainly this climate does not favour a Socialist-Catholic entente. 
Unless the Catholic politicians take their cue from the Encyclical 
instead of from the cardinal archbishops who have so far domi- 
nated the application of Catholic sociology in Italy, something like 
a Popular Front may threaten to reappear. 


Switzerland’s Foreign Invasion 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


or the last year or so the talk in Switzerland has been about 

Uberfremdung, too much land in foreign hands, too much 
foreign capital, too much foreign labour. There has been some- 
thing of a popular outcry over the purchase of land in the Ticino 
canton by industrial magnates and film stars from—as it is sup- 
posed—west Germany. This led to a Swiss federal decision, which 
came into force at the beginning of April, that people domiciled 
outside Switzerland, whether they are Swiss or not, may acquire 
land in Switzerland only with the approval of the cantonal authori- 
ties. In actual fact these complaints tend to exaggerate the amount 
of property that has been acquired in the Ticino by foreigners. An 
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article published by the Swiss Bank Corporation in June refers to 
6.4 per cent of the value of the 107 most important communes at 
the end of 1958. The biggest foreign share almost certainly belongs 
to Italians, who tend to invest in building flats in Locarno (or 
villas in the Engadine), particularly when a heavy Communist poll 
in Italy has alarmed them. The people who buy -up plots of poor 
land from the Ticinese p2asants, which they then develop very 
profitably, are mostly German-Swiss. In the canton of Geneva 
a considerable amount of property has been acquired by Americans, 
but chiefly for administrative offices for American concerns in other 
parts of Europe. It is in this canton that a few Arabs have estab- 
lished themselves in feudal splendour. 

Of late years foreign capital has shown a strong tendency to 
infiltrate the prosperous Swiss economy. In August, 1960, a 
so-called gentlemen’s agreement was made by the three leading 
Swiss banks, to which the others subsequently adhered: it was 
agreed that foreign investors should be penalised if their money 
was put into Swiss concerns for too short a time. Owing to the 
persistence of the rumour that the exchange value of the Swiss 
franc, like that of the German mark earlier, was to be increased, 
it is uncertain whether this merely encouraged foreign capital to 
remain. Another protective measure adopted by various big Swiss 
firms since 1959 has been to convert their bearer shares into regis- 
tered shares. There is however more Swiss capital invested abroad 
than foreign capital in Switzerland. 

More interesting, indeed, more critical, is the influx of foreign 
labour. It is popularly supposed that Italians naturally crowd in 
for the season to work on the land or in the hotels—and why not ? 
By now, however, much more than this is happening. The number 
of foreign workers with temporary permits valid for up to a year, 
issued by the cantonal authorities, is published for February and 
August each year, The peak figure of 435,000 in August, 1960, 
will easily be surpassed in August, 1961. In addition to those with 
temporary permits, there is a fairly substantial population of 
foreigners who have been allowed to settle without becoming Swiss 
citizens. Thus it may be presumed that, of the whole labour force 
of 24 million, well over 500,000, or a fifth, are not Swiss. About two- 
thirds of these foreigners are Italian. Switzerland, with a tenth 
of the population, has as many foreign workers as west Germany. 

Many people would feel concern about this state of affairs in 
any case, since several types of essential work, in the building 
industry as well as on the farms, have virtually ceased to be done 
by the Swiss. In Switzerland’s major skilled industry, mechanical 
engineering, a quarter of the labour force was foreign at the end 
of 1960; 67 per cent of these foreigners were Italian. (These 
figures, which come from the employers’ federation, do not include 
the watchmakers.) During last winter the foreign workers in this, 
as in the Swiss textile industry, increased considerably, regardless 
of the season. 

Those Swiss who are alarmed by this dependence on foreign 
labour are able to point out that already Italian workers are becom- 
ing hard to find. In northern Italy itself skilled labour is short ; 
what is more, west German employers are offering better living 
conditions than the Swiss cantons offer. In Switzerland it has 
been quite exceptional for the Italians to be provided with lodging 
or to be allowed to bring their families ; but the Germans now 
offer both these amenities, while the development of the common 
market also tends to draw Italian labour away from a non-member 
country. Thus the Swiss either have to revise the terms they offer, 
or to content themselves with unskilled labour from southern Italy 
and, more recently, from Spain and Greece. An agreement was 
made with the Spanish government in March. 

Thoughtful Swiss patriots who want their country to preserve 
its particular political character are afraid of what they see: a 
choice between absorption into an integrated, industrialised 
Europe, and the continuing risk of a grave economic setback.. 
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LETTERS 








Europe and the Commonwealth 


S1r—I was frightened to read Mr Douglas 
Jay’s letter in your issue of June 24th. It 
is strange indeed to hear Labour supporting 
Commonwealth free trade, which, after all, 
is a kind of common market between 
English-speaking territories and some others 
with which Great Britain had imperial ties. 
But the Commonwealth trade area consists 
of a dominant industrial country vis-a-vis 
mainly underdeveloped ones which barely 
interpenetrate one another (for instance, 
Canada is more orientated to the US than 
to the UK), while the EEC contains regional 
industrial specialisation and overall inter- 
dependence. The Commonwealth economic 
system is in many ways another name for the 
colonial trade type relationship, while the 
EEC is a repetition of the market revolution 
similar to the earlier US one. 

Of course, the EEC would make imports 
of foodstuffs and raw materials from the 
Commonwealth more expensive because of 
common tariffs on them. That is only 
natural. But the arguments used against 
that are exactly the same as those used by 
19th century colonialists against the abroga- 
tion of the colonial trade monopolies. It is 
strange that a modern economist should sup- 
port old-fashioned trade imperialism by 
appealing to the Englishman’s cheap cup of 
tea, 

First of all, true liberalism must not be a 
relationship between rich and poor (as is 
the Commonwealth trade area nowadays), 
but between more or less equal partners. 
Then, competition might produce the usual 
benefits. That is what happened in the US 
and what is happening on the continent, 
first in the Benelux Union, now in the EEC 
area. 

Secondly, cheaper and better products in 
the EEC will then largely compensate Great 
Britain for the higher cost of tea, if the 
British government decides not to subsidise 
it. Everybody knows, and The Economist 
foremost, that British industry, every year 
since 1931, has lost a little more of its rela- 
tive advantages over other countries because 
of the protective illusion of the imperial 
tariff barriers. To wake up to today’s reali- 
ties, British industries will have to face true 
competition from industrial countries. Then 
they will recover many of their comparative 
losses. But only true competition, and not 
government laws or exhortations, will do it, 
as recent European experience has shown. 

We believe The Economist to be right to 
support Britain’s entrance into the EEC. It 
is not a matter of political dogmatism to be 
pro or con. Continental socialists have 
been among the promoters of the common 


‘market idea and still are supporting it. Are 


they less social-minded than the British 
Labourites ? 

Many people here feel that something 
ought to be done to help underdeveloped 
countries in solving their particular raw 
materials and agricultural problems. But 
Douglas Jay should know that the EEC is 
more aware of that than many countries, 
studying long-term contracts and permanent 
assistance through special funds. Thanks 
to its successful experience in this specific 
field, and to its special interests, Great 
Britain, inside the EEC institutions, could 
contribute to an overall solution of the out- 
put, price and distribution of raw materials 
and the main agricultural products. 
Stabilisation of these is needed, inside (as 
shown by recent French troubles) as well 
as outside Europe and even the most liberal 
country of all, the US, has done it for most 
of its own products now. That seems the 
way of reviewing positively the relations 
between Great Britain and most of its 
Commonwealth partners and not the con- 
tinuance of the glorious but in the long- 
term disastrous imperial preference tariffs 
system of 1931.—Yours faithfully, 
Brussels JuLes A. Horn 


West Indian Workers 


Sir—In your issue of June 24th you say of 
the West Indian Federation: “ ‘The small 
islands, still undeveloped, must harness their 
resources of land, water and labour (they 
have plenty of labour) and follow Jamaica’s 
example in building up small local indus- 
tries.” 

Owing largely to the rush to England, 
seemingly irrational as the. flight of lem- 
mings, it is emphatically not true that we 
in the small islands have plenty of labour. 
Agricultural production is on this account 
severely restricted. Artisans are disappear- 
ing from the human species. Policemen 
and school teachers, trained at the expense 
of the taxpayer, are taking unskilled jobs in 
British factories or on the London Under- 
ground. If our labour force were to be 
further depleted by “ small industries,” our 
exports (bananas, copra, cocoa, citrus fruits) 
would inevitably dwindle and the economic 
situation deteriorate further. 

Incidentally, it is a misconception, 
encouraged by the bleating of politicians, 
that this wholesale emigration is the result 
of adverse conditions in the “ small islands.” 


Our people are going to England for the 


sake of change, for adventure, or because the 
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man next door has done so. If one is tired 
of carrying bananas or husking coconuts it 
is apparently agreeable to collect fares on 
a bus or hump luggage at King’s Cross. But 
the flight is of choice rather than necessity. 

All this applies essentially to the units 
known as the Leewards and Windwards. 
In the large islands—Jamaica, Trinidad, 
Barbados—there are admittedly problems of 
unemployment and slum conditions. But 
it savours of absurdity that the same “ large 
island ” statesmen who insist, under threat 
of Communism in the Caribbean, that 
unrestricted emigration to the UK must con- 
tinue, should deny right of entry into their 
own territories to their “ poor relations,” 
thus denying “ federal kinship ” and indeed 
making a farce of the whole federal concept. 
—Yours faithfully, E. NAPIER 
Dominica, BWI 


* 


SIR—Mr Norman Pannell, MP, in his letter 
of July 8th, presents two alternatives as a 
result of the present trend in immigration 
into the United Kingdom: the complete 
assimilation of coloured immigrants, or the 
creation of a minority element, neither of 
which would appear to be desirable to Mr 
Pannell. 

If we are to avoid hypocrisy, it must be 
admitted that a minority problem is already 
in the process of being created, and could 
become a permanent feature of our society 
if we refuse to face (as South Africa refuses) 
the implications of the first alternative, 
assimilation: 

It is possibly hopeful for the future of 
race relations in the Commonwealth that 
many members of the public who belong to 
such bodies as the British Caribbean Asso- 
ciation and other inter-racial organisations, 
try to put into practice their belief that the 
integration of all immigrants into the life of 
our community is the answer. 

It would be interesting to know for what 
reason Mr Pannell disapproves of assimila- 
tion, considering that the present population 
of the British Isles is very largely the result 
of the assimilation of peoples from many 
different races throughout history.—Yours 
faithfully, FELICITY BOLTON, 

Secretary, 
The British-Caribbean Association 
London, WC1 


Trader or Haulier? 


S1r—Your article of June 17th is a timely 
reminder that many of the restrictions which 
affect industry and trade are based upon 
statutory provisions. There are, moreover, 
strong grounds for believing that the goods 
licensing system is moving away from 
general vehicle licensing by tonnage, which 
was the basis of the 1933 act, and towards 
much stricter control over the type of goods 
carried, as well as over “ route and area 
served” after the United States pattern. 
This belief is founded on the enormous 
growth, since the passing of the act of 1933; 
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in the application of “ normal user ” con- 
ditions to “ A” licences, even upon the re- 
newal of formerly unrestricted licences. 
Normal user conditions are not specific- 

ally provided for in either act. It is arguable 
that, contrary to the intentions of Parlia- 
ment, there has since 1953 been a tighten- 
ing rather than a loosening of statutory 
restrictions on public hauliers. 

J. A. B. Hipss 

A. L. CoLEBy 
Saffron Walden, Essex 


Oil Sales 


Sir—In your issue of July 15th you make 
statements regarding the sale of lubricating 
oils “ at Shell-Mex and BP garages ” from 
which your readers may gain the impression 
that Shell-Mex and BP is in a position to 
dictate whether or not competitors’ lubricat- 
ing oils are sold at these garages. You refer, 
for example, to that percentage of competi- 
tors’ oils which Shell-Mex and BP “ allows 
the garages marketing its products to sell.” 

Shell-Mex and BP, in common with all 
other companies with a national network, 
has sales contracts freely negotiated with 
garage proprietors whereby the latter under- 
take to sell only the petrol marketed by the 
company in question, and all have been 
offered terms whereby competitors’ lubri- 
cating oils can be sold, if they so desire. 
If some of these garages choose to sell only 
Shell-Mex and BP oils, it is naturally not a 
cause for dissatisfaction on our part. 

You also state that garages which have 
mortgages with oil companies as security for 
loans are prevented from stocking competi- 
tors’ lubricating oils. Again, so far as Shell- 
Mex and BP 1s concerned, this is not so, 
For several years, these garages have been 
free to stock any other company’s lubricat- 
ing oil.—Yours faithfully, 

CHRISTOPHER T. BRUNNER 
Director 
Shell-Mex and BP Ltd., 
London, WC2 


The Axe of Damocles 


Sir—I am frankly flabbergasted by the 
suggestion that indirect taxes should be 
raised by 10 per cent and that foreigners 
might be impressed by such a move. 

If the cost of living index goes up, so 
will the wage claims, in my view rightly so. 
There is absolutely no limit, other than the 
exchange value of the pound, to the level 
to which indirect taxes could be raised, 
because the Bank of England is a printing 
machine. In no sense, however, could this 
be called an “ economy ” because all that 
would happen, in effect, is a temporary 
transfer to the Government of spending 
power which otherwise would belong to 
consumers. The money gets spent just the 
same. The remedy is for the Government 
to cut its own spending, which it stead- 
fastly refuses to do.—Yours faithfully, 

OLIVER SMEDLEY, 
Hon. Treasurer, 
Council for the Reduction of Taxation 
London, EC2 
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The Cold Odd Man 


Mr Secretary Pee! 


By Norman Gash. 
Longmans. 707 pages. 70s. 


**©. ucH a cold, odd man” was Queen 

Victoria’s first impression of the 
Prince Consort’s favourite Prime Minister. 
When he died in 1850, however, Peel was 
already a legend, embodying for Cobden 
“the idea of the age.” Historians have 
agreed with both verdicts. Peel features in 
all the books as a major architect of mid- 
Victorian England ; but for over a century 
he has remained without a full-scale bio- 
graphy of any sort. The sheer mass of 
material is clearly forbidding. Peel’s papers, 
carefully preserved in red morocco, are 
voluminous and revealing, while the array 
of secondary sources is enormous. Yet Mr 
Gladstone, after a long career even more 
tortuous than his mentor’s, left a vaster col- 
lection of papers without intimidating the 
biographers. Something more is needed to 
explain this remarkable neglect. 

Bagehot declared that Peel had “the 
powers of a first-rate man and the creed of 
a second-rate man, never in advance of his 
time” ; and Balfour, looking back in old 
age on his own troubles with the Conserva- 
tive party, could still say that “I never can 
hear Peel praised with patience.” Proper 
consideration must come late to a man 
whose personality repels, whose talents and 
beliefs can be patronised, and whose actions 
provide the basis for a protracted con- 
troversy. For long many ‘Tories could not 
forget that Peel had “ betrayed” his party 
and his class. Liberals might praise him 
for seeing the light, but anyone so slow to 
realise that he was in “ the wrong party ” 
could not be compared to Cobden, Bright 
or, above all, Gladstone as one of the true 
prophets. 

Though the arguments need restating, it 
remains possible to regard Peel as a prig, a 
hypocrite and a timeserver ;. but his stock 
is rising. This is partly a matter of fashion, 
for administrators have recently come up in 
the estimation of historians... But an im- 
proved analysis of early nineteenth-century 
politics, and a better understanding of 
economic growth and social adjustment in 
that unique phenomenon, the industrial 
revolution in England, have also combined 
to focus new attention on Peel as the 
dominant figure of his day. The moment 
for the big biography has arrived, and it 
looks as though we are going to get it from 
Professor Gash. 

His first volume takes the story up to 
1830. The elder Peel, a cotton spinner of 
yeoman stock, saw his gifted son as a means 


of consolidating the family’s new standing ; 
and from boyhood Peel was groomed for 
success in the great world. Irish Secretary 
at twenty-four and Home Secretary at 
thirty-three, he had displayed his apparently 
effortless superiority in high office for 
fifteen years by 1830, and his father could 
die contented. But Catholic emancipation, 
the first real crisis in Peel’s career, had 
given the old man some qualms, and badly 
damaged the image of his son as the risen 
hope of the stern, unbending Tories, the 
blue-eyed boy of the ancien régime. Out 
of power and out of sympathy with the 
times, Peel’s future was far from certain. 
Like many parvenus, Peel began by taking 
as immutable the conventional wisdom of 
the milieu into which he was projected by 
his father’s wealth and ambition. As an 
overworked executive, he tended to rely on 
the short view, seeing life “as it appeared 
from a desk” cluttered with immediate 
problems. Yet once the pressure was strong 
enough, Peel’s experience as an adminis- 
trator and his belief that the politician’s 
first duty was to carry on the king’s govern- 
ment made him all the readier to change 
course for reasons of state. His behaviour 
over Catholic emancipation thus allowed 
him to be seen as a traitor to his convictions 
or a martyr to necessity, according to taste. 


_ There had been a minor precedent over the 


currency in 1819—and there was to be a 
major sequel over the corn laws. 

Though he never had to struggle, Peel 
was an uneasy man, subject to much inner 
stress. Professor Gash detects a “ discord- 
ancy ” between his public and private faces. 
Compelled to create “an artificial self to 
deal with others,” he became increasingly 
sensitive to criticism, and often yearned for 
an unthinkable escape to the secure happi- 
ness of domestic life. Given Peel’s out- 
standing ability, sense of duty and unfor- 
tunate combination of intelligent realism 
with slowness to learn, there was a danger 
in times of change that his agony over 
Catholic emancipation would be repeated, 
and that in the end he might succumb to a 
vindictive, merely negative bitterness. After 
1846 this is precisely what occurred. 

Professor Gash sometmes seems to sug- 
gest more prescience in Peel’s outlook than 
his evidence here will justify, and a usually 
admirable commentary occasionally sees 
that the anti-establishment dogs do not get 


the best of it. But this superbly produced ~ 


book is worth every penny of its high price, 
and is not a page too long. Well written, 
scholarly, perceptive and thoroughly docu- 
mented, this is biography in the grand 
manner, and its companion volume will be 
eagerly awaited. 
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Whose Freedom? 
I Speak of Freedom 


By Kwame Nkrumah. 
Heinemann. 307 pages. 255. 


““"F*opay there is a new African in the 

'L world and that new African is ready 
to fight his own battle and show that, after 
all, the black man.is capable of managing 
his own affairs.” The Osagyefo Kwame 
Nkrumah said this on March 6, 1957, the 
day Ghana became independent. The state- 
ment is included in Dr Nkrumah’s new 
book, and it is what the book is all about. 
More important, it is what African politics 
today is all about. The black man. will 
prove to all the world—and to himself— 
that he is as good as anyone else. This is 
“the positive assertion of the African 
personality ”"—a phrase Dr Nkrumah is 
almost as fond of as “Africa has a vested 
interest in peace.” 

The Osagyefo is, above all things, a per- 
sonification of this need and the pity is that, 
in asserting Africa, he also asserts himself. 
He was proud, he writes, as an African to 
be the first African Prime Minister ; to 
speak to the world’s leaders at the United 
Nations ; to be the first African Privy Coun- 
cillor. It may be that the two personalities 
——the individual’s and the continent’s—are 
so much part of one another that to honour 
Dr Nkrumah is to honour all Africans. So 
there are pictures of the “victorious 
leader” with Mr Macmillan, with Mr 
Nehru, and President Nasser, and President 
Eisenhower, and Mr Khrushchev, and Presi- 
dent Tito, and Mr Hammarskjéld. There 
is also a picture with Patrice Lumumba. 

The book is a collection of speeches made 
over the last dozen years, interspersed with 
sparse comment and an unsettling amount 
of self-praise. Dr Nkrumah quotes the 
editor of his party paper, who wrote about 
what a good speech Dr Nkrumah made ; he 
rarely leaves a room or hall except to tumul- 
tuous and enthusiastic applause. This lack 
of humility is Dr Nkrumah’s greatest mis- 
fortune, for his speeches, heavy going 
though some of them are, embody a consis- 
tent ideology for the new Africa. It is an 
ideology that may not be immediately prac- 
ticable, but one that cannot be laughed off. 

Pan-African unity, as a means to economic 
and political strength, makes sense ; the 
difficulty is that even its most dedicated 
proponent—the Osagyefo—would not 
attend the recent conference of 21 states at 
Monrovia because he did not convene it 
and because he did not like what he sus- 
pected it was going to decide. The call for 
the “ total liberation ” of Africa is unexcep- 
tionable—except, perhaps, to other African 
leaders, who fear that Dr Nkrumah’s 
methods amount to subversion in countries 
that are already under African government. 

In. the long run, however, Dr Nkrumah 
may well be seen as the most powerful of 
the early continental revolutionaries, as a 
man whose ideal of unity may eventually 
turn out to be no more difficult to achieve 
than, say, getting Britain into the common 
market. He points out that the idea of 
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independent African states was once thought 
of as impossible. Accra is still the capital 
of radical African thought, and it is far too 
early to say that Nkrumahism is finished. 

But the ideology may be in need of a new 
exponent. The Osagyefo’s fight against 
“imperialism and colonialism” in the 
French African states (whose leaders he 
regards as puppets) is basically the same 
fight as the one being fought by Alhaji Sir 


Abubakar, Prime Minister of Nigeria. But . 


Sir Abubakar is using different tactics—at 
Monrovia he aligned himself with the 
French “ puppets ” in an effort to give them 
more self-confidence by giving them more 
economic and political strength. ’ 
Ghana’s internal policies revolve around 
the idea of a total mobilisation of its people 
towards building up the economy and, above 
all, the dignity of the black man. This con- 
cept appears again and again m Dr 
Nkrumah’s speeches. There is a constant 
attack on bribery and corruption, a constant 
call for harder work and more learning, a 
repeated exhortation to “ serve Ghana now.” 


In this, there can be little room for organ- 


ised opposition. 

In a passage from a speech made in 1959, 
the Osagyefo complains that, while 90 per 
cent of the students at the University 
College were being maintained by govern- 
ment scholarships, the college was a “ breed- 
ing-ground for unpatriotic and anti-govern- 
ment elements.” This is the Osagyefo’s 
greatest disservice to his cause. If Africans 
are to prove their worth by increasingly con- 
tributing to the world’s fund of knowledge 
and ideas, then restrictions on the freedom 
of African academic thought cannot be 
tolerated. 


Victorian Vigour 
Wilfred Scawen Blunt 


By the Earl of Lytton. 
Macdonald. 368 pages. 30s. 


Bere LYTTON has written a strange book 
about his grandfather: vigorous, 
charming, informative, and yet utterly 
unsystematic. He skips about, in a desul- 
tory and disjointed way, from subject to 
subject—the constancy of wood fires in Vic- 
torian country houses, the nesting habits of 
Egyptian birds, the value of virginity, the 
Gorham judgment, the best soil for fruit 
trees: it is more like conversation than bio- 
graphy. Yet Blunt’s rational radicalism and 
engaging humanity keep showing through. 
Maddening he may have been, particularly 
to established authorities ; but it is hard not 
to like the hedonist who could write to a 
young woman much attracted to him: “ My 
creed about these things is that it is always 
right to be happy, and that the fact that 
one is happy proves that one is good.” 

A Greek poet once recommended his 
readers first to acquire a competence, and 
then to practise virtue. Blunt had the good 
fortune to be born to riches, and could spend 
his life in the virtues of squirearchy and 
opposition. He.did not fail to tell his con- 
temporaries how. he abominated their 
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imperial pretensions ; treating Asians and 
Africans as equals, he made many friends 
among them, and left a great name in Islam. 
Sometimes his prescience was remarkable. 
“The best chance of the East is that the 
nations of Europe destroy each other,” he 
wrote in his diary thirty years before the 
Great War began the liberation of Asia. 
Earlier, in 1884, he had written to General 
Gordon: “consider what your death will 
mean ; the certainty of a cry for vengeance 
in England, and an excuse with those who 
ask no better than a war of conquest. I 
wish I could be sure that all those who are 
sending you on your mission do not foresze 
this end.” His grandson sympathises with 
his views, and writes.with feeling that 

it is inexcusably unfair that Moslems and 

Pagans, Hindus ‘and Confucians should have 

our accusing finger pointed at them out of the 


darkness we have tolerated at home in the 
name of Christ. 


Much of the book is taken up by various 
aspects of the prolonged and bitter quarrel 
between the author’s mother and her father ; 
neither party comes out of it wholly with 
credit, and a good deal of the story makes 
painful reading. But it is useful to have an 
inside account of it before the remaining 
written secrets of Blunt’s extraordinary 
career become available in his most private 
diaries. These papers, which Lord Lytton 
has not been able to see, are being kept 
under lock and key at Cambridge until 1972. 
This book makes it seem more likely than 
ever that they will be interesting reading. 


Too Little and Too Late 


‘The German Opposition to Hitler 


By Hans Rothfels.~ ~- ~ ~~— 
Oswald Wolff. 166 pages. 18s. 


SERIES of excited announcements by 

the Reichsrundfunk on the evening of 
July 20, 1944, informed the outside world 
that there had been a very nearly successful 
attempt to assassinate Hitler and overthrow 
the Nazi government, and that a consider- 
able number of senior army officers were 
involved in the conspiracy. For some days 
the listening allies did not know how much 
to make of it. On August 9th the New 
York Times commented that the plot 
smacked more of “the atmosphere of a 
gangster’s lurid underworld ” than of what 
“one would normally expect within an 
officers’ corps and a civilised state.” The 
high-ranking officers had tried to carry out 
their plan “with a bomb, the typical 
weapon of the underworld.” On the same 
day the New York Herald Tribune 
remarked 


American people as a whole will not feel 
sorry that the bomb spared Hitler for the 
liquidation of his generals.. Americans hold 
no brief for aristocrats such as these and least 
of all for those given to the goosestep, and, 
when ‘it suits their purpose, to collaboration 
with low-born, rabble-rousing corporals. Let 
the Generals kill the Corporal, or vice versa, 
preferably both. - 


We know now that these judgments were 
unjust. Herr Rothfels argues convincingly 
that the abortive deed of July 20th was not 
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‘Pes CAPITAL OF ENGLAND 
is in LONDON. Itis 

kept in the BANK OF 
ENGLAND by the old lady 
of Threadneedle Street. 


GUINNESS 


London Guide 


HE TOWER OF LONDON is full of 
beef eaters and Guinness drinkers. 
Nelson, who beat the French fair 
and square at Trafalgar is buried 
in ST. PAULS CATHEDRAL that fine 
example of Wrenaissance architecture. 


ONDON HAS WHITEHALL where 
the servants are very civil, and 

THE CITY where the companies 
are very livery. PICCADILLY isa 
circus. WESTMINSTER is even 
more of one. LONDON BRIDGE is 
always falling down. GREENWICH 
is where you can enjoy 
Guinness in the mean time. 





Statues of ’Bros 





ONDON HAS PLENTY OF 
hubbubs. There is, 
for example, a Rotten Row 
in Hyde Park. 

London also has 
subbubs. These are 
reached by the INNER 
TUBE which goes to 
Tooting, Whopping, Epping, 
Acting and Eeling. 
London is famous for jams. 


Wherever you go you get 
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It’s a wonderful town! 
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POLITICAL 
AFRICA 


A Who’s Who of 
Personalities and Parties 


Edited by 
Ronald Segal 


Covers 420 
political oe 
personalities s 
and over 100 ae 
parties 





POLITICAL AFRICA will be of in- 
terest to all concerned with world 
politics, and is an essential tool for 
everyone who has to write, think or 


speak about Africa. 
50s. net 


| 
| Stevens & Sons 
| Il, New Fetter Lane, £.C.4 





Domestic 
Food Consumption and 
Expenditure 1959 


The tenth in the annual series of reports 
from the National Food Survey Com- 
mittee. Of considerable interest to any- 
one concerned, directly or indirectly, 
with the home market for food. 

8s. 6d. (post 7d.) 


Trade with Iraq 


Report of the United Kingdom Trade 
Mission which visited Iraq to explore the 
prospects of increasing trade between the 
two countries. 2s. (post 4d.) 


Iron and Steel Board 


Seventh Annual Report of the Board 
covering the year 1960. Illustrated. 
(H.C.214) 5s. (post 5d.) 


From the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 


a WSO — 


WHO OWNS 
WHOM 


1961 Editions now available 
23,000 Companies Listed 


U.K. subsidiaries and associates showing : 
U.K. parents. 
U.S. parents. 

U.K. parents showing : 
U.K. subsidiaries and associates. 
Western European subsidiaries and 
associates. 
U.S. subsidiaries and aSsociates. 

U.S. parents showing : 
Western European subsidiaries and 
associates (including U.K.). 


Available from the publishers or through 
beoksellers 6 gns. post free. 


“ A publication for which there is an ever- 
growing need is ‘Who Owns Whom’ . 
The Times 


“Tn the complex background of —— 
and mergers “ Who Owns Whom’ 1961, . 
is a fascinating reference book . 

The Guardian 


Publishers : 
O. W. ROSKILL & CO. 
(REPORTS) LTD. 


14, Great College Street, London, S.W.1, 
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* Decision 
Order & 
Time 
in Human Affairs 

G. L. 8S. SHACKLE 


The author of Expectations in Economics and 
Uncertainty in Economics reassesses his ideas 
on a number of concepts, including ‘ expecta- 
tion’, ‘uncertainty’, and ‘decision’. Professor 
Shackle’s new book, which takes account of 
many suggestions, criticisms and applications, 
will interest psychologists, philosophers and 
- sociologists. Students of economics will wel- 
come this further development of his ideas. 
355. net 
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Industrial Growth & 
Population Change 
E. A. WRIGLEY 


An examination of industrial growth in the 
coalfield areas of Northern France, Belgium 
and Western Germany, 1850-1914. Variations 
in economic growth, and sociological and 
demographic features are also considered. 
Cambridge Studies in Economic History. 

32s. 6d. net 
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Growth, Wages, Money 


SIR DENNIS ROBERTSON 


In the Marshall Lectures for 1960 Sir Dennis 
Robertson takes a series of rapid glances at 
some of the matters which are the subject of 
acute economic controversy, including the 
recent Report of the Radcliffe Committee on 
the Working of the Monetary System. §s. net 
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The Economic 
Background to 
Agricultural Policy 
EDITH H. WHETHAM 


A description of the basic economic factors 
which influence the structure and profits of 
twentieth-century agriculture, with particular 
reference to countries having a high standard 
of living. Clothbound, 22s. 6d. net 

Paperbound, 13s. 6d. net 
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the desperate throw of a guilty military 
clique trying to insure itself against now cer- 
tain defeat. The staff officers were in the 
limelight because they alone were in a posi- 
tion to act. Behind them was a numerous 
and various group of conscientious citizens, 
who had known each other for years and 
repudiated Hitlerism long before its end 
could be expected. Herr Rothfels discusses 
the general sources and trends of the opposi- 
tion to Hitler more than the fate of the 
individuals concerned, whose undeniable 
nobility lives in their statements before the 
People’s Court, and in their letters from 
prison. 

It is easy to ask questions comfortably 
from an armchair seventeen years after the 
event. But perplexing flaws in the con- 
spiracy urge one to do so. How, for 
instance, could such a momentous issue 
have ever been left to the gamble of a small 
bomb ? And why did the conspirators 
expect foreign help before they had proved 
their seriousness, and feel sorry for them- 
selves, apparently, when they did not receive 
it? Herr Rothfels tells of a request made 
through contacts in Sweden in the summer 
of 1943 that the RAF should spare Berlin, 
Leipzig and Stuttgart until the middle of 
October since “ the oppositional movement 
has its centres there and the interruption of 
communications would make the putsch” 
(then planned for September 1943) “ more 
difficult.” All this was passed to the British, 
Herr Rothfels observes, “ but provoked no 
response.” 

The opposition to Hitler had left things 
until too late. Their tragedy was that not 
enough Germans of public standing in 1933 
and 1934, who knew and detested what 
Hitler meant, had had the courage of their 
convictions. Herr Rothfels’s admirable 
study should be read by _ everybody 
interested in the individual’s response to the 
challenge of totalitarianism. 


Social View of Religion 
The Birth of the Gods 


By Guy E. Swanson. 
Cresset Press. 271 pages. 30s. 


Sects and Society 


By Bryan R. Wilson. 
Heinemann. 397 pages. 35s. 


OTH these books are handicapped by 

the tendency of contemporary ‘socio- 
logists to desert ordinary language and to 
create one of their own. This is unfor- 
tunate, for each author has something of 
interest to say. Both of them follow in the 
footsteps of Durkheim in treating religion 
as an essentially social phenomenon, and 
so they look to the social needs that a creed 
satisfies in order to explain and analyse its 
character. Professor Swanson has subtitled 
his book “ The origin of primitive beliefs,” 
but in fact he does little to elucidate this 
mysterious question. What he is more con- 
cerned with is to correlate particular 
religious: beliefs with particular types of 
primitive societies that practise them. On 
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this theme he has some fairly thorough 
statistical tables, based on a sample of fifty 
primitive groups. 

The difficulty here, as Professor Swan- 
son is aware, is that he has to rely on 
material collected by others, and different 
schools of anthropology have varied notori- 
ously in their interpretation of this material. 
Still, in testing his main thesis—which is 
that the nature of group life will determine 
the types of beliefs held—he comes up with 
some interesting correlations. For instance, 
he found that monotheism occurs most 
often in hierarchically organised groups 
where the authority of rulers and elders is 
strong. Belief in witchcraft, on the other 
hand, is seen as a characteristic of societies 
lacking a clear-cut system of political con- 
trol and moral law. As he follows up such 
comparisons, Professor Swanson probably 
provides some valuable pointers to the 
better understanding of primitive societies ; 
he throws less light. on the actual origin of 
religious belief, for in a sense he starts half 
way along his own argument by already 
assuming that some kind of belief in the 
supernatural is universal even among the 
most primitive groups. 

Mr Wilson leaves out the vexed question 
of religious origins. He has concerned him- 
self with the way in which three Christian 
sects have developed in this country and 
how the particular needs they fulfil are 
related to the structure of present-day 
British society. The reader who can delve 
below the surface of Mr Wilson’s technical 
language will find that he has made a de- 
tailed analysis of the history, the teaching, 
the organisation and social composition of 
the three religious movements. His most 
interesting contribution has been to high- 
light the relation between the doctrinal 
teaching of each sect, and the social status 
and aspirations of its adherents. Thus he 
argues that Christian Scientists are mainly 
well-to-do and the creed they follow is 
concerned essentially with life in this world, 
in this way according with Max Weber’s 
theory that what the prosperous demand of 
religion 1s that it should justify their pros- 
perity. n the other hand, the Elim Four- 
square movement has its eyes firmly fixed 
on the 1ext world where compensation is 
offered for the misery of this one, and its 
members are drawn almost entirely from 
the poor and underprivileged, the majority 
being women. The third sect, Christadel- 
phianism, is, according to Mr Wilson, 


essentially a revolutionary creed that rejects - 


present-day society and looks to God to 
provide a new and better social order. It 
is «dso a family-centred faith, with a strong 
patriarchal Old Testament streak, and while 
its early recruits came mainly from the poor 
it has today a large and increasing follow- 
ing among the white-collar middle class. 
All this is no doubt true ; but what both 
authors fail in some way to reveal is the 
precise meaning of religious experience to 
the individual man or woman concerned. It 
certainly adds to our knowledge that socio- 
logists as well as theologians should study 
religion, but the danger is that among the 
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statistics. the nature of this individual ex- 
perience is left too far behind. The contri- 
bution of these two books ‘has been to 
illuminate, not so much the ultimate nature 
of religious belief, as some of the concrete 
problems that currently face the churches 
as they try to adjust themselves to the 
changed tempo of modern life. In fact what 
is to be the social role of organised religion 
in a scientific age? This is a very big ques- 
tion indeed, and one on which sociological 
investigation ought to be able to throw a 
good deal of light. 


France Dominant 


The New Cambridge Modern History, 
Vol. V: The Ascendancy of 
France, 1648-88 


Edited by F. L. Carsten. 
Cambridge University Press. 656 pages. 40s. 


HIS volume of the “ New Cambridge 
Modern History ” has been ambitiously 
planned:_a third of the contributors come 
from universities abroad, so that there can 
be no charge of isolationism. Unity of 
theme is provided by the cultural and 
political dominance of France and by the 
scientific and intellectual revolutions that in 
each state “encountered special conditions 
which clothed them in unique local wrap- 
pings.” The volume is also firmly planned. 
The first eight chapters consider the general 
economic problems and policies, intellectual 
developments, cultural and social history. 
Nine chapters, of which three are devoted 
to France, deal with western Europe ‘and 
colonial relations. The last eight chapters 
are concerned with central, eastern and 
northern Europe. There are some admir- 
able studies. Professor Betts makes a com- 
pact survey of the Hapsburg lands ; Pro- 
fessor Skalweit of Saarbriicken has a pene- 
trating study of political thought ; Professor 
Wittkower writes with distinction on art 
and architecture; and Sir George Clark 
contributes a judicious and enlightening 
chapter on the social foundations of states. 
But there are disappointments in a volume 
entitled “the ascendancy of France.” A 
professor of French literature has written 
on the internal history of the reign of Louis 
XIV, while an historian, Mr Ogg, has been 
assigned to French culture. Professor Zeller 
of the Sorbonne, whose own original work 


has been characterised by liveliness and. 
independence, has lowered his sights for an . 


English audience. He is content to repeat 
the old myth that Louis XIV’s foreign policy 
was primarily a search for glory, a theme 
loudly played in the editor’s introductory 
chapter also. The absence of an assessment 
of Lionne, the master mind of French diplo- 
macy, and of Vauban, with his great 
influence on strategy, devitalises M. Zeller’s 
chapter. It is difficult to reconcile Sir 
George Glark’s view that the peasant revolts 
“never overtaxed the resources of the 
authorities ” with the fact that the break- 
through on France’s eastern front by im- 
perialist forces in 1675 coincided with the 





BOOKS 


withdrawal of French troops to put down 
the rising in Brittany. Mr Coleman pro- 
duces the traditional picture of Colbert as 
the uncritical mercantilist trapped by the 
theory of a fixed volume of trade, and fails 
to relate Colbert’s programme firmly enough 
to its setting of depression economics. Pro- 
fessor Lough does not stress the novelty 
of the “new deal” inaugurated by Louis 
XIV in 1661, and it is unfortunate that the 
plan of the volume means ‘that there is no 
rounded appraisal of Colbert’s programme 
as a whole. 

For an editor of a co-operative history 
there is the inevitable problem of dis- 
crepancies. Both Mr Carsten himself and 
Mr Coleman consider that Bohemia did not 
suffer much economic damage from the 
Thirty Years’ War, while Professor Betts 
takes the opposite view. From Professor 
Betts’s account of the famous relief of 
Vienna in 1683 the reader would suppose 
that Charles of Lorraine was far away and 
that the whole credit must go to the Poles. 
But if the reader pursues the cross-reference 
to the account given by Professor Kurat of 
Ankara, he gathers that Sobieski of Poland 
was merely a figure-head and that the credit 
must go to the generalship of Charles of 
Lorraine and the fighting qualities of the 
German troops. Again, while the editor 
argues for the ascendancy of France 
throughout this period Professor Betts 
claims that it was the Emperor Leopold, 
and not Louis XIV, who stood “at the 
pinnacle of glory” in 1683 and the follow- 
ing years. 

No editor should attempt to- impose an 
orthodoxy on his contributors, and perhaps 
he could best serve his readers by noting 
these discrepancies and disagreements. But 
there is a strong case for persuading his- 
torians to use the epithet “ baroque ” with 
restraint, for it is fast becoming as devoid 
of meaning as “ feudal.” Mr Kossman in 
his chapter on the Dutch Republic writes 
of “ baroque absolutism,” “ baroque raison 
d@ état,” and even describes the war of 1672 
as “an adventure in baroque power- 
politics.” 


Sunspots 
Retire Into the Sun 


By Cecil Chisholm. 
Phoenix House. 199 pages. .18s. 


xX American observer suggested recently 
that the clause in the Rome treaty 
which worries the British government most 
concerns neither agriculture nor the 
Commonwealth but mobility of labour. 
Who, he asked, will want to work in Preston 
or Middlesbrough if he can obtain equiva- 
lent employment, and enjoy far pleasanter 
living conditions, in Pau or Milan? - Here, 
now, is Mr Chisholm to tempt Britain’s 
middle classes with the question: why retire 
to Bognor or Bridlington when Menton and 
Malaga are only a short flight away? Unless 
the British government is resigned to an 
outflow of skill and capital as Europe’s 
frontiers fall, it ought at least to launch a 
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major programme of weather-control re- 
search—an appropriate British counterploy 
to the Jones’s man-on-the-moon projects. 

Sizeable communities of British retraités 
already exist along the French and Spanish 
Mediterranean coasts, and in Portugal and 
the Canary islands, and are growing fast. 
Mr Chisholm, a sprightly Scotsman of 74, 
has recently toured what. he considers the 
nine most promising “ paradises” (his 
word), interviewing expatriates and collect- 
ing cost-of-living data and other useful 
information. He summarises the results on 
a very British scorecard: a possible 20 
points are awarded for climate, 15 for a low 
cost of living, 10 each for social life, low 
taxation and a “ clean and healthy ” environ- 
ment, 5 for “ beauty and charm ” and 3 for 
cultural amenities. Tenerife scores 90, 
Estoril 86, the coast of Andalusia 79, 
Languedoc 67. (East Sussex and the Isle 
of Wight, given for comparison, each earn 
48.) The chatty but businesslike chapters 
in which he describes each area in turn will 
be of assistance both to readers contem- 
plating retirement overseas and to anyone 
planning a holiday in Andalusia, Portas 
or the Canary Islands. 

Inevitably, a few errors have crept in. 
The Spanish government is praised for its 
economic achievements at a time when it 
was dependent on American:and OEEC aid 
and advice to stave off bankruptcy; the 
mortgage rate in France is nearer six than 
one per cent ; a heavy tax is payable on cars 
taken into Spain ; the-Canal du Midi was 
built to link the Mediterranean with the 
Atlantic, not the North Sea. But the basic 
information provided is reliable. One is 
inclined to disagree with Mr Chisholm only 
over his relative neglect of France, where 
property can be much cheaper—and social 
life far less stodgy—than he seems to think, 
and where both rural and urban scenery is 
more congenial to British eyes than some of 
the harsh “ ” he‘ recommends... In 
future editions his scorecard might usefully 
be given an extra column headed: .“-Possi- 
bility of violent revolution, followed by 
swingeing luxury taxes, property taxes and 
inflation.” One ought, ideally, to be a 


prophet—or to have good contacts with the 


political underground-—before sinking one’s 
life-savings in Andalusia or Estoril. 


OTHER BOOKS 


Bive Guiwe To HoLianp. Edited by L. Russell 
Muirhead. 2nd edition.. Benn. 283 pages and 
28 maps. 32s. 6d. 


BRITANNICA BOOK OF THE YEAR 1961. Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. 564 pages. From 5 gns., 
according to binding. 


Economics. By Paul A. Siciiittiin. 5th 
edition. McGraw-Hill. 863 pages. 58s. 


VETERAN AND VINTAGE Motor Cycles. By 
James Sheldon. Batsford. 208 pages. 30s. 
THE Sports Car POCKETBOOK. By William 
Boddy. Batsford. 254 pages. 8s. 6d. 


GUIDE TO THE COALFIELDS 1961. Edited by 
G. R. Strong and E. G. Corbin. The Colliery 
Guardian. 721 pages, 20s. 


WILLING’S PrEsS GuipE 1961. Willing’s Press 
Service. 658 pages. 40s. 
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Would it have been better in plastics ? 


Squeaky old thing. Gets stuck at SSW. Now with the 
latest plastics it wouldn't have gone rusty, would have 
shifted with the breeze, and you couldn't have told the 
difference. But who cares about old weathervanes? 

What you do care about is your product. No manu- 
facturer can sit back and say: ‘Couldn't be bettered, 
dear boy.” And one way to better your product may be 
to turn to plastics. 

At BIP weareall set to tell you about plastics. We've 
been in the industry from the beginning, so we have 
plenty of ideas for using plastics to make new pro- 
ducts and improve existing ones. Plastics on their 









own, or moulded with metal inserts; and plastic resins 
giving strength to wood, wet-strength to paper, water- 
proofing textiles—even insect-proofing snake-pits! 
Almost anything can be improved with plastics. 


Yours is the first step—ask us what BIP can do for 
your product. British Industrial Plastics offers a con- 
fidential Advisory Service which will tackle any new 
idea. And because we know what plastics can be 
expected to do (we process the raw material, we build 
press and tool plant and make our own range of 
moulded products) we also give a technical Product 
Design Service, working on our own (without fee) or 
in conjunction with your designers. 


GO ON-ASK US! WOULD 
| IT BE 
BETTER 
WITH 
PLASTICS? 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LIMITED 
¥ OLDBURY, BIRMINGHAM 


A Member of the Turner and Newall Group 
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The Slipstream Strike 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


RUNDLING through the suburbs to Feltham Green in their 
Ft carefully polished, ageing cars, delicately skirting the flower- 
beds to get a fair view of the speakers, a thousand-odd unofficial 
strikers from BOAC’s maintenance shops at London Airport formed 
a far from wild assembly at their mass meeting on Tuesday 
morning. Patiently they listened while two union officials urged 
them to return to work with none of their demands satisfied 
(‘‘ Not because we like it but because we are over a barrel”): 
gleefully they culled misrepresentations about themselves from the 
rich crop in the morning’s papers. The officials dutifully went 
through the details of the talks which had lasted from 3 p.m. the 
previous day until 3 a.m. that morning, while the audience weighed 
up nice points of procedure and jovially interjected when, as it 
frequently did, the account demonstrated a further. stage in the 
officials’ climb-down. Then one member of the local shop stewards’ 
committee urged the men to stay out, and all but one hundred hands 
went up to agree with him: without jubilation, the fight was to 
go on. “We're not out for money, you know,” urged an up- 
holsterer, “‘ it’s the principle of the thing,” 

The thing in question, and the cause of all the trouble. was 
a new system of supervision’ which the corporation wishes to 
introduce in the hangars that prepare the long-haul planes for 
their next flight. The corporation has itself acknowledged that 
the ratio of supervisors to operatives in these shops has been far 
too high, and a plan for reorganisation has slowly been brought 
into force. The present aim is to introduce a new grade of super- 
visor, called a “ section leader,” to combine the existing grades of 
charge-hand and inspector. The union which represents the super- 
visory grades—the Association of Supervisory Staffs, Executives 
and Technicians—has accepted the creation of the new grade, ai 
a rate of pay £2 4s. a week higher than before for its members 
who will take the jobs. 

The corporation argues that agreement on the new grade was 
reached in the appropriate negotiating panel, the trade union side 
of which is largely composed of representatives of ASSET: the 
men-to-be-supervised claim that the corporation should also have 
consulted the panel on which the dozen or so unions of manual 
workers are represented. They believe that the new system will 
lead to unnecessary supervision (“ As if we didn’t know our jobs 
by now”): and they believe that it will block their chances of 
promotion. The lurking jealousy of the manual unions against 
ASSET, with its higher-paid membership, was fanned by the 
knowledge that (say) an electrician whom it promoted to-a super- 
visory job may, very reasonably, prefer to switch from the ETU 
to membership of ASSET. But the strike has uot been fomented 
by a narrow group, or by members of one union: in startling con- 
trast to many unofficial strikes, most of those involved actually 
seem to know why they have stopped work—and they are highly 
skilled men, earning around £18 a week (with overtime), whose 
spending pattern is likely to be seriously disrupted by a fortnight’s 
loss of earnings. 

They are, however, craftsmen with a very clear idea of the 
dignity and responsibility of their job—and, traditionally, of solid 








left-wing views. A big laugh was raised by the leading shop 
steward, who claimed: “ Even Big Jim Matthews is on our side 
this time ”"—Mr Matthews being the. right-wing leader of the 
Municipal and General Workers. The same speaker, at a meeting 
on Monday, was applauded for saving that it was a “ criminal 
shame that the nationalised airlines should have to be brought to 
a halt” before discussions could begin on these proposals. He 
was claiming’ it as:a victory that the strikers had caused the National 
Joint Council for the aviation industry—the top-level negotiating 
body for unions and management—to discuss the new supervisory 
proposals for the first time. Nationalisation, to these men, ought 
to have meant that they were getting an active say_in how their 
airline should be run: but they unanimously claim that they never 
see any member of the senior management and that decisions are 
taken by small committees and panels (such as the one which 
agreed on this new scheme) on which only a few of the interested 
unions negotiate with corporation officials who have no real power 
to take decisions. 


GAINST this background press reports of sabre-rattling by the 
most senior management can only increase the men’s con- 
viction that a sinister plot is afoot. Perhaps, the strike leaders 
will admit, the supervisory system-does need revising: but, if so, 
why cannot the management consult them about it ? The manage- 
ment, tired of continuous obstructionism from the airport shop 
stewards’ movement (which led to an inquiry, and to the replace- 
ment of several stewards, in 1958), has wearied of trying to put 
into effect the continuous co-operation with the unions imposed 
on them by the act nationalising the airlines.. 

But if the theory that a few trouble-makers are at work is correct, 
the best move would be an appeal directly to the workpeople— 
1,000 men is not an unmanageable number. A series of circular 
letters from the chief engineer to the workpeople evidently failed 
to convince them of the corporation’s argument that their interests 
were unaffected by the agreement on supervisors—which was pre- 
sented to them as a fait accompli. Whatever the immediate success 
of the settlement reached on Thursday afternoon, when the strikers 
returned to work on BOAC’s terms (backed by a firm order from 
Mr Carron, leader of the Amalgamated Engineering Union) this 
strike should lead to more sharp questions about BOAC’s ideas on 
personnel management. If its scheme is really so innocuous and so 
properly negotiated as it claims, might not a clear explanation 
have avoided the loss of a quarter of a million pounds a day ? 
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Wales on the Lease 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


a enfranchisement, once an 
essential parcel of the Gladstonian 
baggage, is now a rallying cry only in South 
Wales. Even so, whenever Welshmen start 
talking about their landlords the blast still 
approaches incandescence. It is one of the 
causes which always keeps the local Labour 
party in good heart, but when Tory asso- 
ciations in the principality call for reform, 
when Tory MPs from South Wales (few as 
they are) vote with Mr George Thomas in 
the Commons, and when the Western Mail 
fulminates regularly against “robber 
barons ” it means that something is up. 

This, then, is the issue that unites Welsh- 
men even when Sunday drinking divides 
them. They are mortified (although not 
wholly surprised) that so far they have not 
noticeably persuaded Mr Henry Brooke, 
wearing all three of his ministerial hats, of 
the justice of their complaint. Mr Brooke 
did allow, however, in a Welsh debate last 
week, that he would look into any diffi- 
culties that were made known to him, and 
solicitors in the principality have been sent 
an official circular to state their views on 
the current market in leasehold renewal and 
purchase of freeholds. The Ministry of 
Housing, Local Government and Welsh 
Affairs could be submerged quite soon. 

Ground leases of 99 years or less, giving 
the right to the landlord to take possession 
of any building erected on the site when 
the lease itself falls in, are not exclusive to 
South Wales, although elsewhere freeholds 
and gg9-year leases are more common. 
Short jeases also exist chiefly in London 
(where the tenantry takes such practices 
more in its stride), on Merseyside and in 
some seaside towns like Bournemouth, East- 
bourne and Southport. They are the result 
of a landlord, or group of landlords working 
in concert, choosing to take a small annual 
ground rent, plus the right of reversion, 
instead of selling the freehold outright. 
How seriously the landlords of a century 
ago counted on eventually securing the 
homes other people had built on their 
ground is a moot point. (They had to give 
up their claims on chapels under the Places 
of Worship (Enfranchisement) Act. of 
1920.) The initial leaseholds did, however, 
assist housing development at the time 
when, in the South Wales valleys and towns 
like Cardiff (with three original land- 
owning families) and Swansea, a first rash 
of working-class houses was springing up. 

Now the early leases are running out 
and in the next twenty years many more 
will do so. The present outcry has come 
because Welsh householders, either in order 
to be provident or because they want to 
sell the actual houses that they own and 
move away, have tried to buy their ground 
freeholds and found that prices have sud- 
denly jumped in value. 








There are inevitably some householders 
in South Wales who have not previously 
grasped what the leasehold system implies: 
those that have built or bought the bricks 
and mortar of their own homes are under- 
standably distressed to find that they do 
not own in perpetuity what they thought 
they owned. (It is estimated that something 
of the order of one-third of leasehold pro- 
perty is occupied by the ground lessee: in 
the remainder the lessee is renting to the 
sitting tenant.) It is disingenuous, how- 
ever, to make too much of this. Over half a 
century of political agitation for leasehold 
enfranchisement has, in effect, persuaded 
every householder with half an ear cocked 
that 20 years’ purchase of the ground rent 
is a fair and normal price for the freehold. 
So it may have been (and some landlords 
were bought out for this) in the past, but 
rising property values and the closeness of 
reversion have substantially inflated the 
market. The popular feeling is that, what- 
ever the majority finding of the Jenkins 
committee ten years ago against drastic 
reform, the situation in South Wales is now 
radically changed. 


2 the focus of discontent has threatened 
to centre on Western Ground Rents, 
Ltd., which controls a number of Cardiff 
leases and which, its critics claim, has been 
both reluctant to sell freeholds and demand- 
ing more than the occupiers want to fork 
out for a renewal of leases. The company 
(largely through one of its directors, Mr 
John Foster, who sits in the Commons for 
Northwich) has answered that it is prepared 
to sell freeholds, but that it charges the 
market price, which is not unfair when the 
usual object of the householder applying 
for the freehold is to sell at the market price 
himself. The company also says that, in 
fact, only two of its leases have fallen in 


HE Minister of 

Health, Mr Enoch 
Powell, again refused in 
the Commons on Mon- 
day to set up an inquiry 
into the state of affairs 
revealed by the report 
on medical services for 
old people in the Birm- 
ingham hospital region. 
But if the public surprise 
and anxiety in the Mid- 
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during the past three years and only 73 
more will do so in the next ten years. 

The burden of complaint, both in the 
Commons and on the spot, is that while 
there may be exemplary landlords there are 
also bad ones. It is not too difficult, either, 
to find the impoverished widow who has 
been lucky enough to pay a few shillings a 
year and now, on market values, may have 
to find £20 or more. And there are inci- 
dental problems, too, which account for 
middle-class distress. Mortgages, for 
example, are hard to come by if the lease 
has less than 30 or 35 years to run. Some 
landlords are also insisting that the house- 
holder shall only use the insurance firm 
that they select. (The Church of Wales has 
been criticised for insisting on giving busi- 
ness to an ecclesiastical insurance com- 
pany.) All this adds to the hereditary feel- 
ing that the absentee ground landlords have 
never contributed a penny to development, 
that the leases exist for speculation and 
profit, and that the original landlords had 
merely appropriated common land in the 
beginning. 

There have been signs that some of the 
leading opponents of the system are 
coming round to the view that, if and when 
reform does arrive, the landlord who mav 
be compelled to sell the freehold at the 
occupier’s demand will have to get com- 
pensation at more than the old 20 years’ 
purchase. This is not quite what a number 
of their supporters have in mind. So far, 


- however, Mr Brooke seems to believe that 


the protection available to the occupier 
under the 1954 Landlord and Tenant Act 
is sufficient. The act gives the householder 
continued occupancy in the event of a 
dispute over renewing the lease, but at full 
economic rent—which is also unpopular. 
There may be a case for separate treatment 
in South Wales if general reform is held to 
be out of the question. Leasehold arouses 
little dissatisfaction where the tenant has a 
choice of the property he can occupy. In 
many of the South Wales valleys and even 
in parts of the larger towns freeholds or 
indefinite leases are still very few and far 
between. Unless the choice is loosened up, 
Mr Brooke may find himself with a serious 
revolt on his hands. 


Mr Powell’s Headache 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BIRMINGHAM 


lands are any guide the Minister has not 
heard the last of the affair. Rarely has an 
official document discussed so openly and 
in such documentary detail the shortcom- 
ings of any part of the hospital service. 

The author of the report, Dr J. H. 
Sheldon, is a member of the hospital board 
and has worked for many years in Wolver- 
hampton, Mr Powell’s own town. Dr 
Sheldon assumed the report was to be con- 
fidential and consequently “ there are many 
places where the phraseology has not been 
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emasculated to such a level of neutrality as 
might be thought more apt for general pub- _ 
lication.” 


It fairly bristles with comments such as: 
“After adequate pictorial records have been 
taken (for the sake of the social history of 
the future) the only thing to be done with 
East Hamlet Hospital, Ludlow, is to blow 
it up and rebuild,” or “These buildings 
[Burton Road Hospital, Dudley] were 
inherited by the regional hospital board as 
slum property and, as with similar struc- 
tures in other groups, their only value for 
the future would lie in preservation as a 
museum of Victorian social history.” 


Dr Sheldon minces no words in talking 
of primitive facilities, typical Victorian 
workhouses, appalling fire risks, overcrowd- 
ing, insanitary barrack-like buildings and 
degrading conditions for patients and staff. 
His findings have been described by the 
vice-chairman of the board, Mr David 
Rhydderch, as “ the most damning yet pub- 
licised by a regional hospital board. Every 
word is true, and we have known it for a 
long time. We accept the report as a 
challenge, and I can promise the public that 
if we get the money we shall tackle and 
resolve the problem.” 


There, indeed, lies the heart of the diffi- 
culty. Since the report appeared Mr Powell 
has been under pressure from Midland and 
other MPs to act swiftly, but the official 
attitude is that the report was part of the 
board’s 10-year development programme 
and that reports from all the 14 regional 
boards must be considered before priorities 


Thespian Chancellor 


M® SELWYN LLOYD’S one-night stand in the role of patron 
of the arts, when he announced last week that the 
Government is to make available the £1 million allotted to 
the National Theatre in 1949, was a boon to cartoonists, 
who promptly portrayed various ministers performing in 
funny economy hats. This moment of impending stringency 
does, indeed, seem a funny time to make such an announce- 
ment: but, as far as it goes, the Chancellor’s statement 
seems to provide a satisfactory way in which the Government 
can fulfil its obligation and match London County Council’s 
bold offer to put up the other £1,300,000 which (according 
to present estimates) will be needed to build the theatre. 
The Government is also to subsidise the new theatre to the 
tune of £400,000 a year, to cover drama, opera and ballet 


performances in the new building. 

And there, for some critics, is the rub. 
Clearly the Chancellor intends opera and 
ballet to be worked into the scheme, But 
how, precisely, is it to be done? The 
Joint Council for the National Theatre 
includes representatives of all the various 
quasi-national stages in the country—the 
Old Vic, the Royal Shakespeare Theatre 
at Stratford, and Sadler’s Wells. The new 
theatre, for which the joint council now 
has to work yet another set of plans, would 
necessarily have to include two auditoria 


can be decided. This is an answer which 
has scarcely satisfied some of the ques- 
tioners, who, as Mr Victor Yates, the Labour 
member for Ladywood, said on Monday, are 
concerned about the “great anxiety” the 
report has engendered. 


R SHELDON comments, in particular, 
that: “ The dominant feature of the 
geriatric services is that their problems are 
not static but actively increasing.” Although 
the regional figure of 1.34 geriatric beds per 
thousand of population is reasonable com- 
pared with the generally accepted yardstick 
of 1:2, there are serious deficiencies. In the 
Black Country the figure is only -70; in the 
West Bromwich area it is .§6—a level at 
which “ it becomes virtually impossible for 
the hospitals to provide a service for the 
older ages except at the expense of the 
younger, or vice versa.” In any case, Dr 
Sheldon suggests, a figure of 3 -geriatric 
beds per thousand would be a more reason- 
able.estimate at the present time. 

At least six hospitals in the region have 
conditions so deplorable that he recom- 
mends replacement. “ Many of our present 
hospital buildings were never designed to 
be anything more than human warehouses. 
An immense effort has been made by many 
hospital management committees to up- 
grade these institutions and make them 
more suitable for modern geriatric work. 
Nevertheless it would seem better to plan 
in future for replacement rather than reju- 
venation.” 

But there are brigher spots. “ It would 


Site for development 


—and there could still be a need for the 
Old Vic, just down-river, to provide a 
second straight theatre auditorium. The 
LCC, however, seems inclined to leave the 
present Old Vic building sternly alone. 
There is a good deal of negotiation and 
planning to be completed before anyone 
can pronounce on how the project is likely 
to shape. But the drawing together of 
the best existing institutions (with, most 
desirably, a restaurant serving better food 
than that at the Royal Festival Hall) might 


{ 
' 
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be wrong to leave the matter of buildings 
without paying a tribute to the devoted 
work of the nursing staff, who so regularly 
make the patients happy and contented 
while themselves working under conditions 
that are often difficult and occasionally 
even disgusting.” Further, under the chair- 
manship of Mr Rhydderch, a design team 
has prepared plans for a Midland geriatric 
unit designed to be put up quickly and 
economically at a cost of between £45,000 
and £50,000. The board is asking for 
more than 80 of these units to be included 
in its 10-year programme. 

The units can be used with existing 
hospitals, thus allowing the patients to stay 
within their own area. This is regarded as. a 
cardinal principle: “The community 
should endeavour to look after their own 
aged sick.” ~The units incorporate space 
for exercise and occupational therapy, a 
general purpose room, four single rooms 
for the noisy patient or the seriously ill 
and adequate toilet and bathing facilities. 
Each provides beds for 32 patients and 
room for day patients: “Patients are 
happier if they attend a unit where they are 
known to the staff . . . patients can become 
absorbed into a small community where 
they can fit in and even help in the care 
of their less fortunate colleagues.” 

The report fills 227 pages, and took 
almost 18 months to compile. It reaffirms, 
in local terms and with great detail, what 
has been accepted for some time, that the 
growing pressure on the hospital services 


in support of the elderly is “a major chal- : 


lenge of the immediate. future.” 





go some way to making a real entertain- 
ment céntre on the South Bank site. This 
would make the best use of the Govern- 
ment subsidy (as well as any further grants 
from the LCC or private bodies). The 
necessary proviso is, however, that the 
theatrical performances are put on by a 
director competent enough—and subjected 
to criticism tough enough—to ensure that 
the nat’onal theatre does not become yet 
another monument to the British lack of 
official taste. 
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EV/ ENGINES .. NEW STYLING 


ARE BEST EVER 


Kew announce a line-up of 48 models, each one superbly built to give you more earning power 
and longer life on the toughest assignments. , 

The 8 and 9 ton Forward Control models are entirely new. The complete range is now: Normal Control 
3-7 tons; Forward Control 5-9 tons, plus 10 and 12 ton tractors. 


NEW TORQGQUEMASTER 354 CU. IN. DIESEL ENGINE 


A brilliant engineering feat. Noteworthy features include: direct fuel injection for easier starting 
and more economy; helical timing gears for more positive drive; distributor-type injection pump 
for easier maintenance. 

Bigger payloads, longer service, greater operating economy will enable Kew trucks to save you 


SS KEW 


INTERNATIONAL S.A. Geneva, Switzerland 
Dodge - Fargo - De Sote are products of 
Dodge Brothers (Britain) Ltd. and Chrysler Mo*zrs Limited, Kew, Surrey, England 
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Striking murals make a showpicce of t 
mountains. The power-station was equipped by English Electric under a comprehensive contract. 


NEW FOUNDATIONS IN SPAIN 


in : 
am in the Cantabrian 


How she will meeta 
trebled demand for power 


PAIN has won great credit for her achieve- 

ments in industrial expansion during the last 
fifteen years: in particular, steel, cement and engin- 
eering have pushed ahead rapidly—three basic in- 
dustries which make a solid foundation for a strong 
economy. 

It is in the development and use of her electric 
power resources that Spain can point to her most 
telling successes. The plentiful supply of power is 
fundamental to all industrial growth, and Spain 
plans to treble her 1950 consumption of electricity 
by 1963. 

English Electric in Spain 
Britain has had a considerable share in this develop- 
ment, notably as Spain’s principal supplier of hydro- 
electric plant, and The English Electric Company is 
playing a leading part in many enterprises. Dams at 
Salime and Silvon in Asturias to feed hydro-electric 
power to the industries of the north, power-stations 


to supply Madrid—for these and other projects 
English Electric has supplied generating plant, 
switchgear and motors, while work is now in pro- 
gress for new stations on the Tagus at Torrejon and 
Valdecafias, which will together feed 400,000 kilo- 
watts into the Spanish power network. 

Another project, now completed, is the great new 
steelworks at Avilés. For this, English Electric sup- 
plied a large variety of electrical equipment under a 
comprehensive contract. And in the modernization 
of the railways, English Electric has built 75 power- 
ful new electric locomotives to haul freight in the 
mountainous areas of the north. 


The relationship is mutually fruitful. Spain knows — 


she can depend on the store of technical knowledge, 
skill and research which lie behind every contract 
with English Electric, while English Electric gains 
in Spain further valuable experience, which it can 
use in other countries and at home. 


POWER FOR PEACE 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC" 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED, ENGLISH ELECTRIC HOUSE, STRAND, LONDON W.C.2 


supplied by English Electric. 
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The turbine hall of Salime power-station contains four 
English Electric 50,000-h.p. turbine generating sets. 
Transformers, switchgear and control gear were also 


a 





The steel mills of Ensidesa at A 


supplied under comprehensive contract electrical equip- 
ment for the three rolling mills, including the first 


blooming mill twin-drive in Spain. 









One of the 75 English Electric 3,000-h.p. Co-Co 


electric locomotives supplied to the Spanish National 


Railways (RENFE). 
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as applied to the British motor industry, was publicly 

. interred. As at an international conference table, 
it is more realistic nowadays to talk of the “ Big Two.” By 
the spring of 1960, British Motor Corporation and Ford Motor 
Company between them accounted for about 70 per cent of 
all cars sold in this country (with roughly four BMC cars 
selling for every thrée Fords) and more than 75 per cent of 
British car exports. The three smaller members of the big 
league, Rootes, Vauxhall, and Standard-Triumph International 
—in that order—share another 20 per cent of the home 
market, leaving the remainder to imported makes and the 
British sports and specialised cars, such as Jaguar and Rover. 
Rootes has roughly maintained its share in the last year, if 
not in the last two, but S-TI and Vauxhall have lost heavily. 

On the assumption that about 800,000 new cars will be 
sold in Britain this year, which is reasonable unless Mr Lloyd 
tips the industry back into recession, BMC is likely to market 
about 320,000, Ford about 240,000, and the smaller three about 
160,000 between them. In the boom conditions of 1959 and 
early 1960, the three smaller companies were in a much 
happier position ; they had increased their share of the home 
market to more than a quarter as sales rose after the Suez 
recession, and had been able to attain production runs for 
certain models comparable with those of BMC and Ford: 
output of the Minx, for example, was second in numbers only 
to that of the Anglia. Now their chances in the low-priced car 
market have become, even for Rootes, problematical. 

The competitive position of these “‘ Next Three ” appears 
even less comfortable in view of the rate at which their present 
manufacturing capacity is being worked. In May this year, 
their output averaged only about §0 per cent of capacity, while 
both Ford and BMC were running as close to their capacity 
as labour troubles among BMC’s suppliers and at Ford’s 
Dagenham plant allowed. The difference in the profitability 
of operations between the “ Big Two ” and the “ Next Three ” 
has probably been even greater than the difference in their 
actual production: only Vauxhall among the smaller three 
has a very large commercial vehicle section to fall back upon. 
Out of the entire industry, only BMC and perhaps Ford (since 


I is high time that familiar expression, the “ Big Five,” 


it introduced the Classic) still lack capacity to meet demand for 


all their cars at this summer season of peak sales. 
Why have the two largest car manufacturers strengthened 
their hold on the British car market ? Last winter’s slump 


Big ‘Two in Motors? 


in home sales and exports was the immediate cause, for it cut 
demand below the industry’s capacity for the first time in three 
years. The smaller firms, too, had relied heavily on sales in 
the North American market ; and the collapse there under- 
mined their efforts at home. BMC and Ford, again, 
had introduced new models more recently than the other 
three companies: except for S-TI, which had brought 
out the Triumph Herald, the smaller groups were caught with 
relatively old models as their biggest selling lines. The 
BMC babies and the Anglia would not nominally be considered 
competitors for the Minx, Herald and Victor. But the up- 
grading of style and performance in small cars that they repre- 
sent has made them competitive. The Anglia in particular 
has taken sales from the Minx and the Victor, and the Minis 
from the Herald. The combination of excellent handling 
qualities and good performance, even at the expense of 
appearance, that was intended to put the Mini-Minor and 
Austin Seven in the utility car market has in fact given them 
a social status and an appeal to sporting drivers that has made 
them competitive, in a sense, with almost any car up to a 
Jaguar. They have limited the opportunity for any more expen- 
sive small car avowedly designed to confer social status on its 
owners. Mini-Minors now account for a quarter of BMC’s 
sales in Britain, and have been the most important factor in 
its growing competitive strength. 


B ut BMC and Ford have not gained all their increased 
dominance from the appeal of their small cars. Their older 
and larger models, such as the various versions of the A55 


and the Consul and Zephyr, have all proved to have.a stronger . 


sales appeal than comparable models from the smaller manu- 
facturers. The BMC bigger cars still sell well, if for exactly 
the opposite reasons to those for the Minis’ success. Ford 
added to its range last month with the Classic ; though this 
clearly will not sell in such large numbers as a cheap car 
like the Mini-Minor, its sales may for the most part be a net 
addition to those of the company and so to its market share— 
partly at the expense of BMC’s 14 litre cars, but more, one 
might expect, of the Minx and Victor. One factor that 
has helped the biggest companies and hampered the others, 
Vauxhall and S-TI more than Rootes, is the resale value of 
their cars ; when prices fell last year, those of the biggest 
companies’ cars fell less than those of the others. 
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Alterations in the expansion plans of the smaller companies, 
following this further decline in their market share, have been 
smaller than one might expect. . Either the optimism that 
characterises the motor industry is indestructible, or these 
makers consider that their only hope of survival is to increase 
production with help from new models. Vauxhall is the only 
firm that has publicly admitted modifying its plans, though it 
seems that S-TI has also quietly postponed a large part of its 
new schemes. 

Vauxhall has switched its emphasis from cars, its fastest- 
growing market when the plans were made eighteen months 
ago, to lorries which have become the brighter part of its 
business. While Vauxhall’s share of the car market has fallen, 
Bedford trucks have gained sales both at home and overseas. 
The new plan for 1963 is for a manufacturing capacity of 
250,000 Cars _against 200,000 at present, and against an 
increase to 300,000 that had been announced earlier. But 
the company now envisages being able to produce 1 50,000 


commercial vehicles, instead of the 100,000 for which it was 


planning earlier (a figure that has in fact already been attained). 
Vauxhall still intends to build a new factory at Ellesmere Port 
on the Mersey ; but this will make mechanical parts for 
assembly into vehicles at the firm’s car and lorry factories in 
Luton and Dunstable, instead of complete commercial 
vehicles, 

The S-TI group says that its long-term expansion plans 
remain unchanged, and that it still intends to build a new 
press shop and sub-assembly factory on Merseyside, in addi- 
tion to an extension, which is now nearly finished, to its 
existing body plant there. This extension is intended as 
much to make the company less dependent on outside suppliers 
as to.increase capacity. But no date for starting the new 
factory has been given. 

Rootes has more plainly kept to its original expansion plan. 
The principal feature is the new factory now going up at 
Linwood, in Scotland, to assemble the small car that the 
company intends to add to its range in the autumn of 1962. 
This plant will be capable of turning out about 150,000 cars 
a year. In addition, Rootes is still doggedly pursuing its 
intention of increasing the capacity of its existing factories 
in the Midlands for the size of car it makes now and for com- 
mercial vehicles. In all, it seems that Rootes is aiming to 
step up its capacity for cars by as much as 8o per cent. 

The new facilities planned by the two bigger companies 
are more certain of being fairly fully used soon after they are 
available. The first of the new BMC factories, that at Bath- 
gate in Scotland for lorries and tractors, should be ready this 
autumn ; when truck and tractor production is shifted there 
from Longbridge and other Midland factories, BMC will have 
capacity for another 1,500 baby cars a week. When the new 
assembly hall at Longbridge and the new body pressing plant 
at Llanelly start production next spring, capacity for the 
BMC babies will reach the target of 8,000 a week. The new 
Pressed Steel body plant at Swindon to make bodies for BMC 
will be ready early next year too, though the date of its 
commissioning has yet to be announced. This may add 
perhaps a further 4,000 cars a week to BMC’s capacity, with 
the ample room for additional assembly at Longbridge. 

Ford will have to wait a little longer for a substantial 
increase in capacity. Although it has now moved all lorry and 
van production from Dagenham to Slough and Southampton 
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respectively, making more space at Dagenham to produce 
mechanical. parts, its assembly capacity for cars is not much 
higher than the present output of around 9,000 a week. The 
new plant at Hailewood on Merseyside will provide body 
building and assembly capacity for an extra 4,000 cars a week, 
but it is not due to become available until the autumn of 
1962 and appears, too, to be slightly behind schedule. 


we chances have the three smaller companies of win- 


ning back a bigger share of the market from BMC and* 


Ford ? They have gained a little from shortages of BMC 
and Ford cars this summer ; in the longer run, all depends 
on the next round of new models that they introduce. S-TT, 
for example, has been able to make something of a come-back 
with its Herald 1200. But the three companies are likely 
to find, as have smaller firms in the American motor industry, 
that the biggest manufacturers can afford to change models 
more often because they have so much larger annual outputs 
over which to spread the cost of tooling. The improvement 
in the engineering standards of BMC, which is likely in the 
long term to change all its popular cars to the front-wheel- 
drive layout that has proved so successful on its baby cars, 
will make it more difficult for the smaller companies to offer 
better engineered cars ; while the increasing emphasis placed 
by Ford on styling is making it more difficult for them to 
offer cars that are decisively smarter. 


ESTIMATES OF THE INDUSTRY’S CAPACITY 


Now 1963 

Comm. Comm. 

Cars Vehicles Cars Vehicles 

RNs ie ee ted 575,000 185,000 900,000 _ 275,000 

PR Pests Tack é 500,000 125,000 700,000 160,000 

CINE hs ois KS denn 220,000 30,000 400,000 50,000 

MAUMBON iiss 66 us seo 3 200,000 110,000 250,000 150,000 

RW Units he ott sree’ we 175,000 25,000 200,000 50,000 
IE isk cctdomens 60,000 


50,000 75,000 75,000 


1,730,000 525,000 2,525,000 760,000 


Their best chance of winning a substantial increase in their 
share of the market may be to find some need that the bigger 
firms are failing to satisfy, as American Motors did with the 
compact car in the United States. Its achievement showed 
that a small firm can save itself from the jaws of death with 
one successful model. But the traditional diversity of the 
British makers’ model ranges makes it more difficult to find 
such a gap: S-TT’s intelligent though slightly expensive entry 
into one has been partly spoiled by the unexpected popularity 
of the BMC babies. Though we may see fewer models in 
the future, it is all too easy for a big producer to offer a variant 
on a basic model made in really large numbers to satisfy the 
sort of specialised market that the smaller concerns might seek 
to concentrate on. Rootes faces a difficult task indeed with 
its plan to invade the small car market with a car “ different © 
from those of BMC and Ford. 

The first test of the smaller concerns’ ability to earn their 
living will come this winter ; the decisive one may be in 1963, 
when BMC and Ford will have all the capacity they are likely 
to need, and the other firms can no longer get orders that 
these firms cannot meet. Unless they have been able by then 
to produce some new models of significantly greater sales 
appeal than those of BMC and Ford, one must doubt their 
ability to claw back a big enough share of the market to allow 
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them to go on competing in the mass-produced car market— 
barring any technical innovation that might radically reduce 
the cost of tooling. 

The association of two of the three smaller companies, S-TI 
and Vauxhall, with flourishing commercial vehicle manufac- 
ture at least assures their future existence. If new models 
should fail to raise their car production to adequately profitable 
levels, one can see them concentrating their activities on 
commercial vehicles. It is certainly hard to imagine General 
Motors or even Leyland (the respective parent companies) 
amalgamating with BMC or Ford, though they might be pre- 
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- pared to sell parts of their car factories that they did not 


need to make light vans. Rootes has nowadays only a small 
commercial vehicle business, though it is trying to enlarge this; 
and must stand or fall as a car maker. So far it has declined 
possible amalgamations with S-TI or Rover, and chosen to 
stand alone. There should be room for another company after 
BMC and Ford in large-scale production: probably Rootes 
and Vauxhall will have to fight it out for this place of third 
producer. At present Rootes is in much the better position ; 
but General Motors is likely to fight for its place in British car 
manufacture. 


Government in Science 


HE day after the House of Commons held its first-ever 
T debate on science policy, Major Yuri Gagarin arrived 
in this country and Soviet officials took the opportunity over 
lunch to give the new Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister 
for Science a lecture on the effectiveness of Soviet planning in 
research. It so happens that Lord Hailsham’s unique un- 
Ministry is currently preoccupied with the more delicate 
exercise of planning scientific research without appearing to 
do so. His appointment as Minister for Science nearly two 
years ago was an attempt to find a workable compromise 
between this country’s old and honourable traditions of scien- 
tific freedom and the obvious fact that large sections of British 
industry could fossilise during the next decade, failing an injec- 
tion of technological plasma into their thickening arteries. 
Despite a noticeable change in the air since Lord Hailsham’s 
appointment, has the compromise come off? 

In the first place, Lord Hailsham is not Minister for 
Science, period; he is only Minister for Some Forms of 
Science. The government as a whole is spending more than 
£300 million a year on research and development in its various 
forms, but only a third of this comes within Lord Hailsham’s 
bailiwick. To be precise, he is answerable to Parliament for 
the £80 million that the Atomic Energy Authority will spend 


‘on research, production (though not weapon production) and 


building this year, for the £15 million that will be spent by the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, the £6 
million to be spent by the Agricultural Research Council, the 


£4 million of the Medical Research Council and the £500,000 . 


of the Nature Conservancy. Apart from atomic energy, none 
of these is a spender of big money. 

Much larger sums, probably running now at about £250 
million a year, are spent by the defence departments on 
research, though not exclusively on weapons research. The 
Ministry of Aviation, which handles most of these funds, is 
responsible for research on civil as well as military aircraft 
and for a sizeable whack of space development; it also sponsors 
much research in the electronics industry, one of the fastest- 
growing forms of technology in this generation. Other depart- 
ments than Lord Hailsham’s office, again, are responsible for 
fuel research and research into communications ; and he has 
virtually no say in the affairs of the National Research Develop- 
ment Corporation, which answers to the Board of Trade for 
the way that it lends out its £10 million grant to finance 
new technical developments. 


There may be good administrative reasons for this division 
of responsibility, although the suspicion must remain that it 
has just grow’d like Topsy ; and no one is specially anxious 
to have the trouble of un-growing it again. Since the govern- 
ment is paying for an estimated two-thirds of all the research 
done in this country, there might be some advantage in having 
the whole distribution of scarce scientific resources under con- 
tinuous review from one central point. 

The present arrangement seems to place almost excessive 
reliance on Lord Hailsham’s powers of persuasion, impressive 
though these are. He has no financial control even over those 
institutions for which he is nominally responsible. Each of 
them negotiates directly with the Treasury each year and calls 
on the Minister for Science only if the Treasury refuses to 
give them all they ask. This is said to result in a higher 
general level of government support for science than would 
be the case if the Minister had a science budget out of which 
he allocated resources at his own discretion. But it deprives 
him of the authority of handling the purse-strings. 

An analogy is sometimes drawn between the powers and the 
position of the Minister for Science and those of the Minister 
of Defence. Both, it is true, are nominal overlords of a group 
of spending departments, and both are formally responsible 
for co-ordinating the policies of those departments. But here 
the resemblance ends. There is such a thing as a defence 
budget and there is an annually reviewed defence programme. 
Science has no equivalent of either of these and perhaps 
could never have ; so the weakness of the historic first debate 
on science policy arose in no small part from the fact that 
MPs did not know what they were talking about. They had 
no information about what, precisely, the government was 
doing in the field of science, how much it was spending, how 
the effort was distributed among the various disciplines, and 
its policy for the future. To discover even so simple and basic 
a fact as the amount the government spends on research, it is 
necessary to wait for the three year review carried out by the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research: the latest 
available figures are themselves three years old. They show 
that in 1958-59, the government spent more than £300 million, 
and the country as a whole about £480 million, on research 
and development. Half this total came then from the defence 
departments and 28 per cent from industry ; but a rapid shift 
may have been taking place between the ratios of civil and 
military spending since then. Yet accurate information is 
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essential: the government is constantly under pressure from 
sectional interests to support, in the name of “science,” pro- 
jects that are not scientific. 

Scientific research is a means to more than one end ; but 
one of the most important is certainly the technical strengthen- 
ing of British industry to help keep the economy viable. Lord 
Hailsham’s main interest at present is not so much extracting 
money from the Treasury fot science, but trying to arrange 
that what research is done is properly done and that its poten- 
tial results get practical application. Heavy government- 
financed spending on research in the aircraft, electronics and 
atomic energy industries at least enables them to make use of 
the results. Indeed, these industries actively press for advances 
at the extremes of technique ; and the new processes, degrees 
of precision and new materials that they require do filter back 
into the general practice of the engineering industries. 

In spite of its vast importance as a spender on advancing 
technique in defence-orientated industries that offer consider- 
able by-products to the rest of the economy, there are inherent 
limits to the government’s power to promote technical develop- 
ment in a free economy. It can pump money into the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research. It can subsidise 
collective research for industries from the largest to the 
smallest. It can get rough, as it has done recently, with the 
staffs and directors of its research establishments, hoping to 
make these operate efficiently on projects that should be of 
value to the industries they serve. But it cannot drag manag- 
ing directors of individual companies by the hair into those 
laboratories and force them to apply the results to their own 
atrophying production techniques. Too many companies 
seem to think the annual subscription to their research asso- 
ciation absolves them from the need to take any further interest 
in the distasteful subject of research and new methods. It is 
not inevitably the small industries that are at fault ; many 
small and some very old industries make quite good use of 
co-operative research through government-sponsored research 
associations.. It could be argued that the bigger, stronger 
companies can be relied on to do their own research, or at 
least develop the results of research into commercial produc- 
tion ; and many do. But some of the country’s most powerful 
industries, and even of its biggest traditional exporters, are 
coasting along on past knowledge. These illustrate what 
is happening to the British manufacturing economy today: 
less developed countries are catching us up, and more lively 
developed competitors are bringing out new products that 
we cannot match. 


- ACK of interest in or respect for government research is not 

always industry’s fault. Some industries may shut their 
eyes to the need for research, but sometimes whole labora- 
tories shut their eyes to the needs of industry or to the need to 
make results intelligible. The purpose of a given piece of 
research and the way it could be used in industry very often 
need to be spelled out in fairly simple language before the 
average production manager can begin to grasp its importance. 
This may reflect badly on a company’s lack of properly 
qualified staff, but scientists must take industry as they find 
it. The DSIR realises the need for improving communication 
here: it is trying to make it easier for industry to understand 
what the government-sponsored research associations are 
doing. 
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There are signs also that the government intends to put 
more positive pressure on industries that are not making 
adequate efforts in research and it has several means of doing 
so. One is the type of public inquiry that recently pilloried 
the machine tool and shipbuilding industries for their scien- 
tific backwardness, and that is now being carried out in, among 
others, the textile machinery industry. This has its own 
problems: official reports pillorying British industries are glee- 
fully quoted by competitors abroad, and the quality of the 
investigators is not always beyond challenge. But these reports 
do offer some spur to further action. Conversely, there is 
the threat to withdraw government support from co-operative 
research associations that are not properly supported by their 
industries ; this reverses the old policy of doing everything 
possible to keep research alive among the unbelievers. Yet a 
third might be the rarely-used power to enforce a compulsory 
research levy on a whole industry. 

A fourth, positive step is the industrial development con- 
tract. All defence work and much civil aircraft development 
are done by this means ; the government sometimes finances 
all, and sometimes only part of the cost of development, on 
the argument that this is too heavy for a manufacturer to bear 
alone—particularly in defence where there is primarily only 
one customer. The DSIR was given powers, a year or so 
ago, to place the same kind of contracts in industry. This is 
a new, and so far hardly tried tool outside the specialised 
defence industries, though the Post Office and other national- 
ised industries sometimes use it. Some development contracts 
are being placed for advanced machine tools ; and there is 
probably a case for offering development contracts for certain 
high-speed computers. 

Gaps exist also in basic research ; the Advisory Council on 
Scientific Policy, last autumn, singled out astronomy, seis- 
mology, pure mathematics, oceanography, and taxonomy, and 


readers may like to make their own additions. Where progress 


is hampered by the high cost of equipment, the government 
can help by paying for one large installation to be used 
co-operatively by several universities ; it is providing experi- 
mental nuclear reactors on these conditions and may do the 
same for telescopes. But where the scientific discipline is 
unpopular, there is little the government can do ; graduates 
cannot be forced into branches of science in which they are 
not interested, nor can universities be forced to make those 
branches more attractive. It has taken much coaxing to 
persuade Cambridge to aid seismology. 

If the purpose of Lord Hailsham’s appointment was to 
introduce some over-riding co-ordination into the govern- 
ment’s scientific policy, then he cannot be said to have got 
very far. But if its purpose was rather to plug some of the 
gaps in British science, then he has probably done as much 
in two years as any man can. Drastic reviews have been 
carried forward of the work of the laboratories directly under 
his control ; some have been closed down and others may be 
opening others. Major shortcomings, in the laboratories, in 
industry and in the universities have been publicly exposed 
—and so, incidentally has the myth that Britain is short of 
scientists. Some of this was in train before he was appointed ; 
but he has supported a fairly radical scrutiny and given it a 
public voice. Positive, corrective action to improve the short- 
comings will prove more difficult and it is not even clear 
whether Lord Hailsham has yet a fully adequate prescription, 
let alone the powers that he would need to apply it. 
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More Input, But No More Output 


I’ the Chancellor did not happen to be 
in the final stages of devising measures 
to restrain demand and cut output back, 
the conventional reaction to this week’s 
news of industrial production in May would 
be concern that it still showed no significant 
rise from the plateau along which it has 
jogged for over a year. As he will pre- 
sumably be anxious to ease the pressure of 
home demand on the factories, the failure 
of total industrial output to rise may not 
bother Mr Lloyd much ; his anxieties centre 
on costs and on the amount of their output 
that industries manage to export. The rise in 
costs, particularly labour costs, has resulted 
primarily, however, because employment 
and wages have risen while output has 
not. Whether lowering total demand and 
output, which will probably further increase 
labour costs, would be more successful than 
letting home demand flow unchecked and 
just possibly getting some more output out 
of the existing labour force, though leaving 
management freer not to bother about 


exports, is one of the nice points he is no 


doubt still considering. 

In itself, however, this little-more-than- 
level course of total industrial production 
remains puzzling. Since output turned up- 
ward in late 1958, we have had an increase 
of some 1§ per cent in production, with an 
increase of about 3 per cent in industrial 
employment ; but that was achieved by the 
beginning of last year. It seems a rather 
limited return on the biggest wave of indus- 
trial investment ever put into this economy. 
Was much of the investment between 1954 
and 1960, then, misdirected or misapplied ? 
The current pattern of demand, perhaps, is 
geared a little less towards consumer goods 
and a little more towards investment (con- 
struction and capital goods manufacture, 
both relatively labour-intensive) than the 
businessmen deciding on that investment 
may have expected, And the builders of 
plant and machinery have certainly given 
more thought to re-equipping their cus- 
tomers, which yields money, than to re- 
equipping themselves, which costs it— 
though the one process cannot sharply be 
dissociated from the other. Much capital 
equipment is wholly or largely custom- 
built; and certainly Britain’s capital 
goods industries have been modernised 
much less than most of the engineering or 
process industries that make intermediates 
or goods for the final consumer. Britain in 
recent years has drummed up some busi- 
ness, not quite as cyclical as of old, for the 
capital goods industries ; but perhaps the 
task of strengthening resources in these 
industries to do that business efficiently is 


largely still before us. It would certainly 
be disconcerting to have to accept that the 
successful diversion of resources into 
capital investment (and machinery exports) 
from consumption, which is a gain in 
economic efficiency, must needs mean em- 
ploying these resources with lower technical 
efficiency. 


Is Consumption 
Moderating? 


O* the side of demand, retail sales are 
said to have dropped somewhat in 
June, with the value of total sales, allowing 
for seasonal variations, likely to be about 
113-114 (1957=100) against 115 for each 
of the previous three months. This prob- 
ably means that retail sales last month— 
when the warm weather may have tended 
to reduce the amount of food people bought 
—will have been lower in actual volume 
than a year before, in June, 1960. In that 
month, the index of retail sales stood at 
III, so that the value last month was only 
13-2 per cent higher. And during the 
twelve months prices in the shops had 
probably risen nearly 3 per cent. The total 
index of retail prices, which takes account 
of elements of spending such as rents which 
have risen more than prices in the shops, 
had reached 114.6 (January, 1956= 100) by 
June, against 110.9 in June, 1960. One 
cannot make too much out of one unusually 
slow month in the shops; but there are 
hints from manufacturers of durables and 
cars that even apart from what Mr Lloyd 
may do the shine was already gone off their 
orderbooks. 

The latest indicator of capital investment, 
provisional statistics of industrial building 
schemes issues with development certificates 
during the second quarter of the year, shows 
that rather fewer schemes, which however 
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totalled about 28 per cent more floor space, 
were approved than in the first quarter of 
this year. Both the number and the factory 
area approved, however, were much lower 
than in the early months of 1960. So far as 
the building of new plant is concerned, that 
1960 peak mav by now have moved onward 
to che actual sites ; and emphasis may be 
shifting to the hardware to fit into the 
factories. 


The Bank's Prescription 


aa year the Bank of England’s annual 
repert returns to the slim shape it 
enjoyed before the Radcliffe Committee 
goaded it into explaining the Bank’s policy. 
Since the bulk of the explaining is now 
done, and of late much better dons, by the 
quarterly bulletin, it remains for the annual 
report to put the year in perspective. 

The report has no doub:s about the 
causes of our present troubles. It is the 
repetition of the old story: increasing home 
demand; rising stocks of imported 
materials ; and full employment—all coin- 


NOTES IN CIRCULATION 


atanenet Cee ts 





ciding with a deterioration in the balance 
of payments, this time intensified by the 
virtual disappearance of invisible earnings 
and hidden by the inflow of foreign funds. 
Not that the report disapproves of capital 
movements: generally they “can be wel- 
comed if they take place in response to 
changes in interest rates” since they can 
provide time for steps to be taken to correct 
underlying disequilibrium. This is the 
chance that Britain missed in 1960. Specu- 
lative movements on the chance of parity 
changes however are a different matter. In 
this connection the Bank characterises the 
revaluations of March as “a serious shock 
to confidence” from which recovery is 
likely to take some time. 

Under the Basle arrangements between 
the European central banks and the active 
policy of the IMF, the Bank concludes, 
“the major currencies are now in a far 
stronger position than they were before to 
withstand the pressure of short-term money 
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movements.” But these arrangements do 
not change basic situations ; they only give 
time for longer-term policies to have effect : 
No effort should be spared to correct any 
underlying weakness in the balance of pay- 
ments. The United Kingdom is enjoying 
high levels of prosperity and employment. 
If they are to be maintained they will 
have to be earned in an increasingly com- 
petitive world. ; 


IN THE MARKETS 


Man Tuesday 


O N Thursday there was no prologue 
to Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s swelling act, 
Bank rate being left unchanged at 5 per 
cent. But by the middle of the week the 
money market and gilt-edged markets had 
even stopped asking whether there would 
be a change before next Tuesday. They 
like the rest of the stock market were appre- 
hensive Robinson Crusoes, wondering quite 
what the faint footprints in the sands of the 
Chancellor’s week-end statement and the 
economic debate foretold. Would their Man 
Tuesday be a cannibal or a savage friend? 
They could not guess, but what was signifi- 
cant was not that gilt-edged prices drifted 
idly or that equities fell to the lowest point 
of the year on Monday following the Chan- 
cellor’s week-end speech but that equity 
prices rallied sharply in the following days. 

The volume of selling was small and 
the jobbers slashed prices ruthlessly to dis- 
courage selling. But once the Financial 
Times index had fallen close to the 300 
mark, a fair number of private investors 
were prepared to take a chance and buy. The 
hint in the economic debate that dividends 
as well as wages might be frozen did not lead 
to another fall in prices. Indeed, they 
continued to rise, rather to the jobbers’ 
surprise, though admittedly, the bids were 
only for small quantities of the bluest of 
blue chips. Buyers were taking the long 
view that at current prices and yields some 
equities are cheap and might even offer a 
short term gamble that Mr _ Lloyd’s 
measures and regulators will not be terri- 
fyingly savage and that he may draw back 
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from imposing the absurd clamp of divi- 
dend limitation. 

Private investors have made all the 
running and the institutions have stayed 
out of the market. They have reasons of 
their own for doing so in addition to the 
economic uncertainty ; not the least of these 
is the call being made on their funds by 
new issues and property participations (of 
which the arrangement between Capital and 
Counties and Norwich Union Life and the 
Prudential is the latest). With fixed 


interest securities, the institutions are now" 


calling the tune: the Rothschild Investment 
Trust has placed a small debenture at just 
under 7 per cent to redemption while 
Wiggins Teape’s £4 million issue fof a 6 
per cent debenture, 1981-86, at 98 offers 
£6 18s. 5d. per cent to redemption. With 
such fixed interest yields on offer and with 
plenty of rights issues around, it would be 
extraordinary if the insurance offices’ appe- 
tite for equities was as keen as it used to 
be. But those who look for silver linings 
will not miss the significance of the remarks 
by the sponsors of the Tilmanstone Invest- 


ment Trust that “ profitable opportunities: 


for investment will continue to arise” and 
by: the sponsors of the Rothschild Invest- 
ment Trust issue that “over the next few 
months there are likely to be attractive 
investment opportunities in the United 
Kingdom.” 


STERLING 


A Little Stronger 


HE underlying mood in the exchange . 


markets appears to have moved in 
sterling’s favour this week. Certainly there 
seems to be an inverse relation between the 
amount of misery British Chancellors offer 
as a solution to Britain’s problems and the 
outside world’s confidence in sterling. Mr 
Selwyn Lloyd seems to have offered just the 
right amount of gloom in his speech of last 
Saturday to provide a rally in sterling. 

On Monday the spot rate on the dollar 
hardened from $2.784 to $2.78%, a rise that 
was more than could be accounted for by 
the covering of essential needs by holders 
who had gone short of sterling over the 
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weekend. The market put the improvement 
down to bear covering in the belief that next 
Tuesday’s measures will remove any chance 
of a fall in the sterling exchange rate. The 
Bank of England has given no official sup- 
port this week and the market has detected 
small purchases of dollars by the Bank 
when the spot rate has improved beyond 
$2.78}. This improvement in the spot rate 
has been accompanied by reductions in the 
discount on forward sterling. By mid-week 
the forward discount on the dollar on a 
three months’ swap had fallen to the equi- 
valent of 34 per cent per annum, against 45 
per cent in the previous week, while that 
on the Swiss franc was § per cent after 
touching 6 per cent last week. Some of this 
firmness may have been attributable to 
reports from New York that Britain intends 
making a “substantial drawing” on the 
IMF. These reports have not been con- 
firmed in London, but such a move would 
certainly be a welcome adjunct to next 
Tuesday’s measures. Following the an- 
nouncement of an unchanged Bank rate the 
spot rate weakened to $2.784 in a very quiet 
market. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


Half-Way Stage 


7 the provisional figures for overseas 

trade in June are not exactly glorious, 
they at least dispel fears that an even bigger 
trade gap was budding in May. Exports 
(seasonally adjusted) which had dropped 
from £306 million fob to £282 million in 
May, recovered promptly to £331 million 
in June. In the past two months, exports 
have therefore been running at about the 
same level as in the first half of the year, 
and about 3 per cent higher than the average 
for the whole of 1960. The dock strike 
that was prolonged into May seems to have 
shifted into June some exports that rightly 
belonged to May, but whether £24 million 
of exports would have been affected in this 
way is doubtful. Disappointing motor car 
exports have been holding back the im- 
provement in total exports this year and 
some recovery in June would not be un- 
expected. 

Imports at £366 million cif show scarcely 


HOW EQUITIES HAVE FALLEN 


Leading equities are ranked here in the order of percentage falls 
since the peak in the middle of May 


Price and Yield Price and Yield Changes 


* Ex dividend. 


Price and Yield Price and Yield Changes 


per cent per cent per cent per cent since 

May 15 july 20 May 15 May 15 July 20 May |5 
percent per cent 

FT Ordinary Index..... 365:7 4-22 312-0 .5-04§ —14-7 BOR, cb wens whe 80/- 3:44 67/10'2 4:05 —15-2 
The Economist indicator 427:2{ 4:28} 370-4 4-99§ —13-3 GUS ‘A’. 59/- 3:18 SO/- 3-75 —15-3 
RN 05 CEN Sais Saks 51/9 2-90 49/3 3-05 — 4-8 GIG 5. ices 17/- 5-88 14/41, 6:96 —15-4 
Marks & Spencer ‘A’...... 115/10!2 2-05 109/9 2:16 — 5:33 Tube Invest.. 80/9* 3:47 68/3 4:10 —I5°5 
SOTO won sae Sako ote 34/10!4$3-58 32/10!, 3-80 — 5-7 ROPE ct he ae 108/7'2 2-95 89/9 3-57 —17-4 
Lancs Cotton: :..62.6seses> 59/3 8-44 54/41, 9:20 — 8-2 Bowater .... 66/3 4:15 54/7',° 5:03 —I7°5 
DEE ieee oh eke eae eee 42/9 7:02 38/6 7:79 — 99 PEO. 43/7', 5-04 35/9 6-15 —I7°-5 
Watney Mann............ 96/9 3°72. 87/- 4:14 —10-1 City Centre. 64/3 1:97 52/6 2-41 —I18-3 
RIGA. scat kes eae 6a 154/3 3-18 138/- 3-56 —10-6 PPG ccavver 96/9 2:27 78/41 2-81 —19-0 
Turner & Newall......... 72/- 3:33 63/7'2 3:77 —I11-6 United Steel. 66/9 4°67 53/6 5:83 —I9-9 
Dunlop Rubber .......... -28/9 + 5-Si 25/i', 6-30 —12-6 RAE sb neae Ge 205/- 2°59 1162/6 3-26 ~20-7 
“Shell” Transport ....... 139/-¢ 4-89 120/9 5-63 —13-1 Lloyds Bank. 78/- 2:79 61/9 3-53 —20°8 
“Legal & General.......... 375, 1-26 32! 1-46 —13-6 ees a 3s 48/3 3-63 37/3 4-70 —22°3 

t May 10th. + Adjusted for scrip issue. § July 19th. 
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any Change from the figure for May, but 
in the second quarter imports were 6 per 
cent smaller than in the first three months 
of the year, and in the first half of the 
year they were 13 per cent lower than the 
average for 1960. The average for the 
second quarter was {7 million a month 
lower than the most favourable quarter in 
1960. Even so, in view of the relatively 
static level of industrial production for most 
of this period they could have been expected 
to fall further 

However, the nightmare of a trade gap of 
the- proportions of that of 1960 seems to 
have vanished with May. After the bulge 
in exports in June the crude trade gap 
(exports valued fob and imports on a cif 
basis) has-been cut from {£72 million to 
£53 million a month in the first half of the 
year. A further improvement of about the 
same order willbe necessary in the next six 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 


(Seasonally adjusted : £ million per month) 


Exports Imports Re-exports 
i fob 


fo ci 
1960 2nd qtr. 295 375 tt 
3rd _,, 290 385 13 
4th ,, 295 390 12 
1961 Ist ,, 309 385 12 
2nd _,, 306 362 13 
1961 Jan. ... 318 398 12 
Feb. ... 307 383 it 
Mar... 301 375 12 
April . 306 354 12 
May . 282 365 13 
June*. oY 331 366 15 
jan.—June*... 308 374 13 


* Provisional. 


months to put the true balance of merchan- 
dise trade into credit this year. During the 
second quarter, some further deterioration 
in invisibles might have occurred. To judge 
from the Chancellor’s statement last month, 
the government was only then beginning to 
draw in its horns and cut its expenditure 
abroad; the revaluation of the deutschemark 
in March will not have helped here. The 
balance of payments for the half-year is 
therefore unlikely to provide any pleasant 
surprises. 

Although the export credit guarantees 
offered by ECGD have been improved, the 
latest quarterly figures show only a modest 
increase in business. Complaints about the 
inadequacy of its services may therefore 
have been exaggerated. New commercial 
insurance in the second quarter of 1961 
was £189 million, 17 per cent higher than 
a year ago, but below the {£195 million 
recorded in the first quarter of 1961. The 
value of short-term policies outstanding 
rose by only £17 million to £777 million 
during the quarter. The volume of 
medium-term business, which tends to 
fluctuate fairly widely between quarters, 
fell to £13 million, compared with £30 
million in the previous quarter and £39 
million in the corresponding quarter of 
1960.. The bright spot is the guaranteed 
loan scheme introduced last April. Already 
five projects involving some £40 million 
have been authorised, although this does 
not necessarily mean that the British 
exporter will get the contract. 


BUSINESS NOTES 
HIRE PURCHASE 


Thumbs Down for Old 
Cars—and New? 


iis DOMINIONS TRUST has made 
itself popular with its fellow finance 
houses, but alarmed the motor trade, by its 
decision to handle no hire purchase business 
on cars more than five years old unless the 
dealer selling one takes responsibility for 
any losses. These older cars are the sort on 
which the finance houses have lost most in 
the past, because they have fallen sharply 
in value—so that the owner may find that 
the car is worth less than he owes on it— 
and they are the most likely to break down. 
In either case the owner is tempted to 
default. The other finance houses are 
therefore likely to follow UDT’s lead, 
though they may not all draw the line at 
the same age of car ; some think that five- 
year-old cars are still reasonable risks, but 
none wants to finance cars that will be ten 
years old by the time that they have been 
paid for. The reason for this decision is 
underlined by the results of UDT for the 
year to June 30th, when profits fell sharply 
from £3.8 million to £2.4 million. UDT 
has made substantial provisions for bad 
debts and unexpired risks, of which an ex- 
ceptional provision of £500,000 forms part. 
The ordinary dividend has been maintained 
at 263 per cent on the capital as increased 
by a one-for-two rights issue and it is now 
covered 14 times. 

The motor trade fears that the result of 
UDT’s move will be a sharp fall in the 
prices of the older cars, which have already 
been declining in the past three months. 
The finance houses may then find that they 
have more defaulters on recent _hire- 
purchase contracts, as owners see the value 
of their cars fall below the amount they owe 
for them. The lower prices will also affect 
new car sales ; even though few owners of 
really elderly cars are numbered amongst 
the buyers of new cars, they are likely to be 
potential buyers of the used cars that are 
part-exchanged for new ones. A sharp fall 


in the value of their cars can quickly a 


that of newer models, and at one remove 
the part-exchange allowances that dealers 
can give when selling new cars. And if 
dealers find it difficult to sell their stocks of 
old cars, as they did a year ago, these will 
form a block to the movement of cars 
through the trade that will make dealers 
unwilling to take any used cars in part- 
exchange for new ones. There are already 
signs that this is happening, with dealers 
offering cash buyers discounts, or at least 
free accessories. But new car sales remain 
high ; in June they equalled those of a year 
before at 84,000. 

An autumn recession in new car sales is 
more probable after this latest move from 
the finance houses ; a combination of lower 
prices for used cars and perhaps of 
increased purchase tax on new cars might 
well produce a repetition of last winter’s 
conditions. These would seem certain to 
arise if the imdustry’s worst fears are 
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realised, and any increase in purchase tax 
is regarded as temporary. Buyers might 
then hold off during the winter, much 
exaggerating the seasonal fall in sales, 
perhaps returning in the spring—when, 
according to past experience, the Chancellor 
might feel able to ease the industry’s lot 
and thus to heighten the seasonal boom. 


SHIPBUILDING 


Investigations for Ever 


HE latest prescription that Mr Marples. 
has produced for the ills of the British 


shipbuilding industry is an investigation of 


the reasons why some British shipbuilders 
have placed orders abroad. This, he toid 
the House of Commons last week, should 
show where the British yards are less effi- 
cient than their foreign competitors—some- 


thing which, one might have thought, any © 
British 


management that had the qualities 
necessary for its future survival might 
already have found out for itself. Certainly 
any shipyard that does not know whether its 
foreign competitors work one or two shifts 
a day, which was the example Mr Marples 
gave of the sort of information that this sur- 
vey could produce, is ignorant of the 
ways of the business world. And though 
Mr Marples was at pains to emphasise that 
this investigation implied no criticism of 


British shipowners who have bought ships ° 


abroad—which would scarcely be appro- 
priate since the British industry presumably 
hopes to go on getting export orders itself— 
his many references to the £140 million of 
orders lost to the British shipyards in the 
last three years are liable to produce this 
impression. So are the remarks of Vice- 
Admiral Hughes Hallett, parliamentary 
secretary to the Ministry of Transport, 
who said that “ British shipowners would 
very soon be in jeopardy if they were forced 
to depend to any large extent upon foreign 
shipbuilders.” This is, after all, just what 
Britain wants foreign shipowners to do. 

Research in the shipbuilding industry is 
still, it appears, a matter for discussions be- 
tween the Ministry of Transport, the indus- 
try, and the Department of Industrial and 
Scientific Research. The most positive 
statement that Admiral Hughes Hallett 
would make was that the British Shipbuiid- 
ing Research Association might be deve- 
loped into a research organisation that 
studied the design of ships—which is at 
present outside its scope—as well as methods 
of building them. 

Mr Marples pointed out that the British 
shipbuilding industry has one great advan- 


tage over those of most other countries; the _ 


needs of British shipowners account for 
about 70 per cent of its normal output. And 
the greater ease with which the building of 
a British ship can be supervised if it is built 
here goes sorie way to offsetting higher 
building costs. ‘This seems quite a large 
enough cushion to soften the effects of 
foreign competition—much of which comes 
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from countries such as Sweden and Ger- 
many, which can hardly be accused of 
obtaining lower costs by paying lower 
wages. 


LONDON AND MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE 


Directors at Odds 


fow that the former chairman of the 
London and Manchester Assurance, 
Lord Grantchester, and the new chairman, 
Mr Lewis G. Whyte, have published their 
statements it is clear that there was a 
genuine difference of opinion between 
Lord Grantchester and the rest of the 
directors on how to respond to tentative 
proposals for a merger from Eagle Star. It 
does no injustice to either party to say 
that the kernel of the matter was that Lord 
Grantchester was prepared to consider the 
letter from Sir Brian Mountain as a pos- 
sible basis for further discussion and nego- 
tiation and that the other directors, 
interpreting Sir Brian’s reference to an 
“auction” as precluding a negotiation 
about terms, were not. Lord Grantchester’s 
interpretation was that Sir Brian was not 
willing to engage in a “ battle ” with a rival 
bidder. He says that Sir Brian’s memoran- 
dum “ did not rule out the possibility of a 
cash offer, or an exchange partly in shares 
and partly in cash.” 
The directors met on June 8th to con- 
sider Sir Brian’s letter. On this, Mr Whyte 
says to the shareholders: 


At the end of the meeting all your six 

directors agreed that a reply should be 
sent to Sir Brian Mountain declining his 
proposals. You will see, therefore, that 
there is no truth in any suggestion that 
Lord Grantchester reached a different 
conclusion from the rest of the Board in 
this matter. 


Lord Grantchester, referring to these sen- 
tences, says: 

This statement is strictly accurate but 
fails to disclose that my attitude through- 
out had been to keep an open mind and 
seek more information. All my co-direc- 
tors, however, were unwilling to consider 
the matter further and, as I was in a 
minority of one, I agreed to concur in the 
decision at which they had arrived. It was 
in these circumstances that I signed the 
reply sent to Sir Brian declining his pro- 
posals. 

In his statement Lord Grantchester : then 
goes on to explain that at the next board 
meeting on June 22nd his colleagues indi- 
cated that they wanted a new chairman. He 
continues: 

I had the impression that they did not 
like the way I regarded Sir Brian’s 
approach and they asked for my answer 
there and then. However, it was later 
agreed that my answer should be deferred 
until another meeting of the directors had 
been held on June 27th. 

At that meeting, Lord Grantchester indi- 
cated that he would resign on July 13th. 


BUSINESS NOTES 


Thus it is apparent that while Lord 
Grantchester was prepared to consider the 
possibility of a merger with Eagle Star the 
other directors on the grounds set out in 
Mr Whyte’s letter, were not. The proper 
course of resolving such a dispute is resig- 
nation. 


LOCATION OF INDUSTRY 


Nuneaton or Giessen? — 


LIVELY and fast-growing firm of tool- 

makers, Clarkson (Engineers), has told 
the Board of Trade that, as it has been 
refused permission to expand its existing 
factories at Nuneaton in Warwickshire and 
told it must go to some area of high 
unemployment, it will instead expand its 
factory in Giessen, near Frankfurt. The 
company maintains that in some place like 
Jarrow or Clydeside it would lack the ser- 
vices of the sub-contractors that it needs, 
and it doubts whether it could recruit suit- 
able labour. It already has a branch factory 
at Giessen, for Germany is the company’s 
biggest export market ; it knows that it can 
find the sub-contractors and labour that it 
needs there, so this seems the more 
economic site. It would then supply the 
British market and some exports from Nun- 
eaton,: but the new markets that it wants to 
exploit in the Far East, Australia and south 
America, for which much of the new capa- 
city is intended, would be served from Ger- 
many. 

The Board of Trade and the depressed 
areas have done well in the past out of motor 
manufacturers who were too anxious to start 
their expansion schemes to worry overmuch 
about the effect of moving into a new area 
on their costs. It takes a case such as this 
one to expose the absurdity of a blanket 
refusal of permission to build factories that 
may add to employment in currently pros- 


' perous industrial regions. Nuneaton is near 


Coventry, and Clarksons says that it could 
recruit the 1,000 new workers that it would 
like to employ from the men who now go 
from Nuneaton to Coventry to work. With 
immediate prospects for the motor industry 
clouded by Mr Selwyn Lloyd, and the long- 
term prospects of sharper competition for 
the two Coventry car makers, Rootes and 
Standard-Triumph, the Board of Trade 
might have felt it worth encouraging firms 
that are not dependent on the motor 
industry to expand in this area. 


COURTAULDS 


A Revealing Speech 


HE report of Sir John Hanbury- 
Williams read in his absence at 
Courtaulds’ meeting this week was im- 
portant both for the facts it disclosed and 
also for the insight it afforded into the 
company’s philosophy. Sir John could give 
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little guidance on the results shareholders 
might expect from the group this year and 
no consolation for past misfortunes other 
than the steady and impressive rise in 
income from non-textile interests. In the 
first three months of the current financial 
year profits were less than in the corre- 
sponding period in 1960. As that was the 
most profitable period for the group in 
1960 this is not surprising. In the remain- 
ing. nine months of the current financial 
year, profits are expected to improve on last 
year’s performance, but in alluding to the 
increased difficulty in maintaining profits at 
the 1960-61 level, Sir John implies that 
1961-62 might not be the year of recovery 
that some shareholders had hoped. 

Exactly half of Courtauld’s income was 
derived from textiles last year, compared 
with 60 per cent in 1959-60. Textiles still 
accounted for 70 per cent of the group’s 
assets. Of the group’s net assets of £208 
million, a third was invested overseas, and 
exports rose from £14 million to {21 
million in 1960-61. The turnover of the 
whole group was £172 million. 


SOURCES OF PROFIT* 
(£ million) 


1958-59 1959. 1960-61 
Textiles: i. 5.005% 5:4 10-5 6-6 
Raw materials ..... 2°3 3-2 3-1 
Non-textiles....... 3-1 4:3 5-3 


* Excluding income from trade investments. 


In his statement, Sir John focused atten- 
tion on viscose rayon, which was at the 
root of the group’s disappointing results last 
year. Viscose rayon is the dominant man- 
made fibre, holding 70 per cent of the 
world market. In terms of weight, the 
expansion in viscose and acetate between 
1950 and 1960 was §0 per cent greater than 
in the newer man-made fibres. However, 
in that period the new synthetic fibres 
increased their share of the market from 4 
to 21 per cent. Sir John claims that man- 
made fibres tend to be complementary 
rather than competitive with each other, 
and that in the long term the continuing ex- 
pansion in cellulosic fibres is more signifi- 
cant than their relative rate of growth. They 
are nevertheless more prone to temporary 
setbacks, and are subject to more intensive 
competition than the newer synthetic fibres. 
On the important subject of the group’s 
recently acquired paint interests, the chair- 
man has little to say. The group is press- 
mg forward with the reorganisation that 1s 
necessary “before the full benefit of this 
investment can be realised.” 


IRAQ OIL 


Relinquishment in Iraq 


Ga QASIM of Iraq this week an- 
nounced that in addition to accepting 
his position on the “ dead rents ” issue, the 
Iraq Petroleum Company had agreed to 
relinquish 90 per cent of the unexplored 
territories that it holds under its various 
concessions ; he added that his negotiations 
with IPC “would end in the second half 
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PASSPORTS TO 
EASTERN 





sus8D 
COWES Ce 7. Ui 
BANKING oO Se UU 


Be NV "4 


Three Banks have merged. 

Separately, they have large assets, 

a fine tradition and a wealth of experience. United 
they offer a comprehensive service in all matters 
affecting business with the East and the Middle East. 
Their advice and help are your surest “passports” 
to profitable trade with those areas, 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 
Head Office: Hong Kong. 
London Office: 9 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 


MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 15 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 
West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London SW1 


THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


Head Office: 7 King William Street, London EC4 


Group total assets exceed £445 million 
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How much do you 
know—about 


EAST-WEST 
TRADE? 


Can you say— 





—by what percentage U.K. exports to Russia 
and her satellites increased during the first 
five months of this year—and what was their 
total value? 

—whether payments are made satisfactorily, 
and why it is so necessary to ensure that the 
terms of a contract are punctiliously observed? 


Did you know— 


—that the Soviet Government authorised the 
purchase of no less than 95 per cent of the 
exhibits displayed at the recent British Trade 
Fair in Moscow—and that there is hope of a 
substantial increase in next year’s quotas for 
British goods? 

—that Poland is at present negotiating British 
contracts worth about £10 million, and that 
her purchases of capital goods from Britain 
could increase to some £30 million a year? 


These points, as well as many other aspects of 
East-West Trade, are dealt with in a report 
prepared by Barclays Bank. Other reports 
revised in July deal with Argentina, Australia, 
France, Iceland, Italy, South Korea, Thailand 
and Uruguay. 

For copies of these, and of reports on any 
other of the main trading countries of the 
world, please apply to: 


THE INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT 


BARCLAYS BANK 
LIMITED 


54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON EC3 


or to any branch 
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of next month definitely in our favour.” 
This figure of 90 per cent of the unexplored 
areas has never been revealed by IPC, but 
is in fact the figure over which negotiations 
had long gone on: relinquishment of 75 
per cent would take effect immediately 
revision of the agreement was completed, 
and the remaining 15 per cent would be 
handed back to the government by instal- 
ments over a period. Nor is there any 
reason to doubt that in the letters recently 
sent to Baghdad seeking a resumption of 
talks IPC may have accepted this percentage 
of relinquishment, though the question of 
just how the areas for relinquishment should 
be demarcated may still not be agreed. 

Relinquishment—which is a principle 
common where oil is developed under 
mining laws, but which appeared in the 
main Middle East oil countries for the first 
time (though in a special form) in the Iran 
Consortium agreement, and was later incor- 
porated into the Aramco agreement in Saudi 
Arabia—was not provided for in the Iraq 
concessions. But in practice any improve- 
ment in the terms granted to one government 
soon spreads to all others in the Middle East. 
Relinquishment is a reasonable principle 
in resource development, which has come 
to the fore in oil of recent years: Libya, for 
example, has had territories relinquished 
by exploring companies and has let these 
out to others before actually achieving any 
commercial exports of oil. But it does, if the 
areas surrendered are relet and successfully 
developed, mean yet more potential produc- 
tion to sustain the oil surplus. 

Up to the time that The Economist went 
to press, an invitation to Baghdad to reopen 
negotiations had still not been received by 
the team from IPC and its shareholder com- 
panies that has been waiting in London for 
the opportunity to start bargaining again. 
General Qasim has received an acceptance 
of his position on dead rents and on relin- 
quishment, and substantial agreement on 
certain other matters such as Iraqisation of 
staff and directors had already been reached 
before the negotiations were suspended in 
April: but his demands about natural gas 
do not seem to have been accepted, and 
nothing has been said recently on either 
side about the knottiest point of all—Iraqi 
participation in ownership of the operating 
company. The general obviously has it 
within his power to show his people “a 
decision definitely in our favour” at any 
time, by simply settling for what the oil 
companies have agreed already. But further 
significant advances on what he has gained 
so far might not be had so easily. 


IMF 


Help for India 


— foreign exchange reserves at 103 
crores, equivalent to £77 million, have 
never been lower; combined with the 
statutory gold holding of 118 crores, they 
are perilously close to the Reserve Bank’s 
legal minimum reserve of 200 crores. Last 


BUSINESS NOTES 


week the International Monetary Fund 
agreed to a drawing by the Government of 
India equivalent to $250 millions. This is 
no mere bolster for the reserves; the 
exchange is needed for immediate payments. 
For this.reason the drawing is to be in six 
currencies: $110 million in United States 
dollars ; $60 million in pounds sterling ; 
$45 million in Deutsche marks ; $15 million 
in French francs ; $15 million in Italian 
lire ; and $5 million in Japanese yen. This 
is the first-ever drawing of Japanese yen, 
which is not a convertible currency. The 
total drawing is 42 per cent of India’s 
quota; India has still outstanding $63 
million from a drawing of $200 million 
made in 1957. 

India’s present problem is to cover the 
payments deficit until the first payments 


COTTON TEXTILES 
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of -the $2,225 million of aid promised in 


«May by the World Bank and the Aid India 
“consortium are received. Although the 


Joans are promised, negotiations on the 
terms have still to take place ; and it seems 
unlikely. that payments into the govern- 
ment’s accounts with the Reserve Bank will 
occur before the end of the year. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 


A Time to Worry 


HETHER the increase in rates recom- 
mended by the Building. Societies 
Association from 34 to 33 per cent, tax paid, 
on shares and 6 to 63 per cent on mortgages 


’ 


Gatt Not Playing Ball? 


From a correspondent in Geneva 

HE cotton textile conference has 
A turned out to be one of the most 
exciting things that have happened to 
GATT for a long time. More than a hun- 
dred textile lobbyists followed in the wake 
of powerful national delegations, ready to 
pop champagne at anyone willing to listen 
to their story. Mr George Ball, the United 
States Under-secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, turned up with a hastily 
prepared scheme to solve present and 
future textile problems. His proposals 
were divided into two parts: a long-term 
plan dealing with the orderly expansion 
of trade in cotton textiles from 1963 on- 
wards and an interim scheme to deal with 
the current problem. 

It reaffirmed the principle of giv- 
ing the developing countries access to 
markets in industrial countries; these 
are asked to give the developing 
countries a chance to ‘earn foreign 
exchange by the export of products in 
which their special, skills and circum- 
stances made them most competitive. As 
expected, his short-run solution was a call 
on countries at present applying absolute 
prohibitions or quotas to open their mar- 
ket or enlarge their quotas and to estab- 
lish a multilateral system of trading, 
instead of the various actual bilateral 
agreements. 

As a long-term solution, he proposed 
that an international textile commit- 
tee should be set up within GATT to 
guide exporting countries into gradually 
opening markets without disrupting any- 
one or anything in the process. Naturally, 
there is as much disagreement among the 
exporters as the importers. The Japanese 
might be willing to support the commit- 
tee if a quantitative scheme could be nego- 
tiated at the five-day conference—they are 
unwilling to support a vague plan of good 
intentions only. India and Pakistan do not 
want their bilateral agreement with the 

- UK to suffer multilateral dilution. Hong- 


kong is suspicious of any restraint on its 
exports and sees traps everywhere. A 
short-term agreement seems to depend on 
the attitude of the members of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community. Unless Italy 
and France liberalise their imports, reliev- 
ing the United States’ textile industry of 
some of the pressure of foreign imports, it 
may adopt a sterner policy towards im- 
ports. Everyone, except the thirty very 
prosperous-looking American textile 
lobbyists in town, agrees that this would 
be a bad thing.. 

On Wednesday, the EEC countries 
thrashed out a counter proposal to be pre- 
sented on Thursday. They are likely to 
resist any long-term engagement. ‘They 
feel that if they agree to the establish- 
ment of the ITC they.will be committed 
to IT,C, IT,C, IT,C, etc., standing for 
toys, transistors and typewriters, but they 
realise that an immediate solution has to 
be found for the pressing problem of tex- 
tiles. 

The American delegation obviously 
needs some tangible signs of progress to 
take home. This is most likely to take 
the form of an offer of quota extensions 
by some countries for 1962 and a proposal 
to set up a working party to study a lon- 
ger-term solution before 1963. Though it 
is the EEC countries who are being 
asked to expand their quotas, half-way 
through the conference, it is the United 
Kingdom which holds the key to the suc- 
cess or failure of the meeting. Britain is 
responsible for Hongkong and might 
restrain its representatives. But Britain 
faces increased imports if a multilateral 
solution is found. If all exporters had 
equal access to all markets, Japan would 
gain greater access to British and Com- 
monwealth markets. But policy dictates 
that there should be no cutting down of 
imports from Commonwealth countries. 
No wonder leaders of Commonwealth 
delegations had to miss cocktail parties to 
thrash this one out among themselves. 
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Economic development in Asia is bringing 
higher living standards to these young people 
and to the vast population of that continent. 
Demand for an ever increasing range of 
merchandise is steadily rising. If you are 
interested in trade with these expanding 
markets, you are invited to avail yourself of the 





banking and information services of The 
Chartered Bank and its subsidiary, The 
Eastern Bank Limited.. The combined 
organisation of the two banks comprises one 
hundred branches in twenty-five territories 
extending from the Eastern Mediterranean 
to the Pacific Ocean. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End, London branch: 2 Regent Street, London, S.W.1 - Branches in the United Kingdom 
also at Manchester and Liverpool - Agencies at New York and Hamburg. 


The Eastern Bank Limited Heap orricr: 2 & 3 CROSBY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.3 


Associated Banks: Allahabad Bank Lid. (Incorporated in India) ~- The Irano British Bank (Incorporated in Iran) 
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..10 major cities 
across the 
Sete Uda 
in Hawaii and 
in Canada 


SHERATON 
HOTER - 


IMMEDIATE CONFIRMATION 
DURING JULY AND AUGUST 


EXCELLENT 


accommodations 
reasonable rates 


From New York to San Francisco, 
from Montreal to Dallas, there’s a 
Sheraton Hotel waiting to welcome 
you. Each is located in the heart of 
the city, near business districts, 
theatres and shops. In addition to fine 
food and superb service, Sheraton 
Hotels offer many extra values such 
as the Family Plan (children under 
14 FREE when they share your 
room), air-conditioning, free TV and 
radio. If your ship or plane is delayed, 
Sheraton will hold your reserva- 
tions. To get reservations at any 
Sheraton Hotel, see your travel 
agent or Sheraton’s General Agent: 
FRAMES TOURS LTD., 








25-31 Tavistock Place, London W.C.1, 


Telephone: Euston 3488. 


© 


- your favorite cities 
nd see them best from 
; Sheraton Hotel: 


NEW YORK 
Park-Sheraton 
Sheraton-East 
(the Ambassador) 
Sheraton-Atlantic 
Sheraton-Russell 

BOs 


Sheraton-Plaza 
WASH 


Sheraton-Carlton 

Sheraton-Park 
PITTSBURGH 

Penn-Sheraton 
BAI 


Sheraton-Belvedere 
nae Inn 


Sheraton Hotel 
PROVIDENCE 

Sheraton-Biltmore 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


Sheraton-Kimball 
ane Motor Inn 


ian Eyck 
Sheraton Hote! 
Sheraton Hotel 

SYRAC' 
Sheraton-Syracuse inn 
BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
Sheraton Motor Inn 


= 


| 
Sheraton-Blackstone 
Sheraton-Chicago 


DETROIT i 
Sheraton-Cadillac 

CLEV 
Sheraton-Cleveland 


CINCINNATI 
Sheraton-Gibson 


ST. LOUIS 
Sheraton-Jefferson 
LAHO! 
Sheraton-Oklahoma 
Sheraton-Fontenelle 


Sheraton Hotel 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton- oes 
FRENCH Li 

French Lick- Sheraton 
RAPID CITY, 

Sheraton- Bares 
SIOUX CITY, lowa 

Sheraton-Martin 

eee Warrior 

SIOUX FALLS, S.D. 
Sheraton- Carpenter 
Sheraton-Cataract 
CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa 
Sheraton-Montrose 


SOUTH 


DALLAS 
Sheraton-Dallas 
HOUSTON — 
Sheraton-Lincoln 
(opens March 1962) 
NEW ORLEANS 
Sheraton-Charles 
LOUISVILLE 
lo Hotel 
The ge 
MOBILE, Ala 
Sheraton- Battle Mouse 
WEST 
SAN FRANCISCO 
-Sheraton-Palace 
LOS ANGELES 
Sheraton-West 
(formerly the Town House) 


PASAD 
Huntington-Sheraton 
PORT! , Oregon 
Sheraton-Portland Hotel 
HAWAII 


Hi 
Royal Hawaiian 
Princess Kaiulani 


loana 
SurfRider 


MA 3 

Kaanapali 

(opens July 1962) 
CANADA 
MONTREAL 

Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
tom Laurentien 

King Edward Sheraton 
NIAGARA FALLS, Ont. 

Sheraton-Brock 

Foxhead Motor Inn 
HAMILTON, Ont. 

Sheraton-Connaught 
CARIBBEAN 
PUERTO RICO 


an Juan 

(opens December 1962) 
JAMAICA 

Kingston 

(opens June 1962) 
OVERSEAS 
ISRAEL 
TEL AVIV 

Sheraton-Tel Aviv 
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- Chemical 
Plants 


IHi IS ONE OF JAPAN’S LEADING HEAVY-INDUSTRY COM- 
PANIES. IT HAS BEEN MAKING PUMPS, COMPRESSORS, 
DIGESTORS, SEPARATORS, AND OTHER PROCESSING EQUIP- 
MENT FOR OVER 30 YEARS. IT ALSO MAKES TANKS, 
TOWERS, AND PRESSURE VESSELS, AND HAS A THOROUGH 
KNOWLEDGE OF STRUCTURAL STEEL TECHNIQUES. 


THIS WIDE EXPERIENCE ENABLES IHI TO,BUILD PROCESS- 
ING PLANTS WITH ALL PHASES OF DESIGN, ENGINEERING, 
PROCUREMENT, AND CONSTRUCTION CAREFULLY INTE- 
GRATED. THE JOB MOVES AHEAD SMOOTHLY; THE PLANT 
1S ON-STREAM ON SCHEDULE. 


IH! CAN DRAW ON THE SKILLS OF 15,000 EMPLOYEES TO 
HANDLE BIG JOBS ANYWHERE. BROCHURES OUTLINING 
IH! PROCESSING PLANT CAPABILITIES WILL BE SENT ON 
REQUEST. 





IF IT’S HEAVY, ASK IHI 


Ishikawajima-Harima 
Heavy Industries Co., Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE: 

OHTE-MACHI, CHIYODA-KU, TOKYO, JAPAN CABLES: IHICO TOKYO 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 

NO. 6, GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, LONDON E.C. 2, ENGLAND 
TEL: LONDON WALL 5413 CABLE ADDRESS: IHICO LONDON 
OTHER OVERSEAS SALES REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: 

NEW YORK, RIO DE JANEIRO, NEW DELHI, DJAKARTA, HONG KONG 
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was sufficient was open to doubt at the 
beginning of June when the recommenda- 
tion was made. The doubts must be even 
stronger now, for though the increase in 
the share rate does not become generally 
effective until October, many societies be- 
lieve that the small stimulus to the net 
inflow of money arising from the recom- 
mended increase has already occurred: The 
societies, like the rest of the economy, are 
faced with a period’ of austerity. Restric- 
tions on building development, if they are 


introduced, could reduce the demand for 


mortgages and so, too, could a rise in taxes 
on consumer goods. But the latter could 
have an equal, if not greater, effect on the 
flow of new savings to the building societies. 
So would a tightening of the screws on 
credit. All the societies feel they could do 
in such circumstances would be to tighten 
their belts and to ration mortgages to accord 
with a diminished flow of savings. But 
patient acceptance of what they hope will 


be only a temporary check to expansion ~ 


should not prevent them from asking what 
are the proper rates for shares and mort- 
gages. Many of them have, in fact, already 
canvassed the answer: not less than 4 per 
cent on shares and not less than 7 per cent 
on mortgages. 


CO-OPERATIVE PERMANENT BUSINESS 


Dec. June Dec. June 

31, 30, 31, u 

1959 1960 1960 196} 
ReceiMt® es ics ca4e% oe 20,572 21,017 18,241 18,674 
Withdrawals......... 21 ,967+¢ 17,7937 18,326 17,855 


Mortgage advances ... 18,849 15,249 20,181 19,598 
Mortgage repayments. 17,203 15,474 18,337 16,441 
Liquidity ratio per cent* 15-2 14-0 16:0 14-0 
Reserve ratio per cent* 2-4 2-0 2:7 2-8 
* At market values. t+ Includes accumulated interest. 


The inadequacy of the rate of shares has 
long been recognised by societies which 
offer, in some form or another, subscription 
shares at a higher rate. The Co-operative 
Permanent, which as its latest figures show 
has been deliberately going slow so as to 
build up its reserve ratio, is now to join 
this number, offering 43 per cent, tax paid, 
to savers who agree to subscribe regularly 
up to £10 a month for four years with an 
option to continue their subscriptions for 
another four years at the end of the initial 
period. It hopes to raise its net reserve ratio 
to 3 per cent by the end of this year and it 
has been one of the societies making eager 
use of Government money for lending on 
mortgage on older properties. In the 
present mood, a further extension. of these 
facilities looks highly improbable. 


BRITISH DRUG HOUSES 


Another American Bid? 


TS affairs of British Drug Houses are 
still undetermined. Just when it 
seemed likely that the link-up with Mead 
Johnson would receive the necessary 
approval from shareholders, a second pro- 
posal was received from William R. Warner, 
the British subsidiary of the American 
company, Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical. 


BUSINESS’ NOTES 


Mr Geoffrey Eley proposed formally to 


adjourn for a fortnight Monday’s meeting 
to consider the Mead Johnson scheme, 
the maximum period for which Mead John- 
son will keep open the proposed deal. 

The meeting, however, turned out to be 
anything but formal. About 50 shareholders 
attended and it lasted about 45 minutes, 
mainly occupied by questions to the chair- 


-man about the spending of the £5 million 
‘from the Mead Johnson deal and the cur- 


rent valuation of the company’s properties. 
The one point of substance to emerge was 
that the link-up with Mead Johnson would 
have been approved but for the Warner 
intervention, for Mr Eley said that proxies 
showed 2,400,000 in favour and just under 
§00,000 against the resolutions. — 

Up to late on Thursday nothing in the 
way of firm proposals had been announced 
by William R. Warner. British Drug 
Houses and its advisers Hambros Bank, 
were still engaged in discussions with 
Warner’s British subsidiary, which is 
advised by Samuel Montagu. According 
to Warner’s letter to BDH last week, its 
business in this country is comparable to 
that of BDH and the group has ample 
resources to finance any reasonable expan- 
sion. It claimed that its range of products, 
which includes Richard Hudnut and Du 
Barry cosmetics, Veganin, Listerine, and 
Sloan’s Liniment, is wider than that of Mead 
Johnson. The letter suggesed that a 
merger might be achieved through a new 
holding company acquiring the shares of 
both companies or “ by such other means 
as may be advised.” 

Shareholders must await the terms that 
Warner is prepared to offer and see whether 
they hold out a better prospect than the 
Mead Johnson scheme. So far, the latest 
development has evoked no response from 
the “well known company with wide ex- 
perience in the pharmaceutical field ” which 
Mr John Horn, leading the opposition to 
the Mead Johnson scheme, declared was 
prepared to: make a bid if that deal feil 
through. 


HOSIERY AND KNITWEAR 


Trends and Fashion 


A= many fat years of new materials 
to use. and new markets to exploit, 
expansion comes easily to the hosiery and 
knitwear industry. This year, while sales 
of other textiles have slipped inte decline, 
knitted goods have been scoring gains of up 
to 10 per cent. In May, when sales of all 
textiles fell by 7 per cent, sales of knitted 
goods were still 3 per cent higher than a 
year ago. But not all knitters are on velvet, 
and contraction, where it is necessary, is 
not being taken in such good part. To 
judge from complaints, some degree of dis- 
tress is being suffered in socks, stockings 
and gloves and even underwear has felt the 
chill. Some exacerbation of this distress 
seems likely. Gloves have been hit by im- 
ports from Hongkong and Italy, and Sab 
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wear is ‘beginning | to be exposed to similar 
competition, Socks have suffered from their 


almost total immunity to fashion and stock- 


ings from their susceptibility to the same 
force. 

Hard-wearing synthetic fibres have pro- 
longed the life of the humble sock to the 
point at which contraction of the industry 
had to follow. Feet that are insensitive to 


‘the greater comfort of woollen socks are 


likely to be equally unimpressed by the 
wider range of socks, including the more 


garish varieties, now on sale. Stockings are © 


readily destructible and sales are increasing, 
but the switch to seamless types has taken 
business from some manufacturers. The 
switch entails ordering new machinery, and 
its acquisition takes time—too much time, 
say some manufacturers. They claim that 
by the time they get their new machines, 
fashion might have changed, and it is 
better to import foreign stockings, pay 
333 per cent import duty and supply them 
to their pressing customers. 
2,000 new machines were installed in the 
year to March 31st, and more than 3,000 
were still on order at that date. 

Profits are no longer so lush in the stock- 
ing trade and production costs are probably 
higher than they need be. Imports account 
for about § per cent of total supplies, 
but imports, partly as the result of the tem- 
porary shortage of suitable machinery, are 


rising sharply. Last year imports of socks 


and stockings—mainly the latter—leapt 
from 14 million to 20} million pairs and 
up to May of this year, ees 
sixth higher than in 1960. it may be a 
foretaste of what is to come rather than a 
temporary stopgap. Exports stuck at 243 
million pairs last year and they have since 
fallen steeply. 

A productivity team that visited Italy last 
year and issued its report in June was cer- 
tainly impressed by the efficiency of its 
stocking industry and its export potential. 
In other knitted goods, the Italian flair for 
style has sold Italian Spm in competi- 
tion with garments of allegedly superior 
quality. Competition from Continental 
knitters therefore seems likely to intensify. 
At the same time a back door into the 
United States market has been partially 
sealed. By reducing the quantity of goods 
than can be imported from Canada by 
American visitors, the United States has 


Teduced imports. 


HARDWOOD > 


Log-jam in Ghana 


HANA’S proposed nationalisation of ex- 
ports of unsawn timber threatens to 
bring the log trade to a standstill. Unless 
a form of contract is agreed soon business 
may dry up before the date for the inaugu- 
ration of the new marketing scheme— 
already postponed from July to Septem- 
ber—arrives. Ghana’s demand that in 
future the trade should be subject to 
Ghanaian law is one stumbling block. 
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Though many countries, jealous of their 
sovereignty, wish to impose their own con- 
ditions, few succeed. Even Russia, an im- 
portant exporter of timber to the United 
Kingdom, has failed to obtain this conces- 
sion for timber. Export taxes of 5 or 73 
per cent have also been suggested in Ghana, 
but the proposals have been withdrawn. 
Four agents for Ghanaian timber in the 
United Kingdom have been appointed after 
a delay, but they have been unable to make 
any progress in drawing up a new form of 
buying contract, mainly because of apparent 
inefficiency on the part of Ghanaian officials. 
Ghanaian shippers would like to sell more 
timber, but cannot until an agreed contract 
exists. A pilot marketing scheme involving 
wawa logs has already come to grief; it has 
merely resulted in a sharp reduction in 


ROYAL MINT 


BUSINESS NOTES 


exports. Ghana’s hardwood exports to 
Britain last year were worth £7 million. 
Half of those exports consisted of logs. 

British buyers also have been reluctant to 
invest heavily in hardwood before they know 
what steps the Chancellor will take next 
week. Prospects for the furniture industry 
looked brighter in May; orders on hand rose 
to £9.3 million, compared with £8.5 million 
a year earlier, despite an increase in 
deliveries. But stocks of hardwood are 
adequate, and the level of activity is not 
too encouraging. Some demand for hard- 
wood has been met from alternative 
sources; the Ivory Coast and the Congo have 
obtained some of the business that would 
have gone to Ghana. Prices are unlikely to 
weaken: freight charges on imports from 
the Far East are to rise in September. 


Numismatist’s Delight 


HE ninety-first annual report of the 

Royal Mint, complete with full page 
cartoon of the Mint in operation, is the 
third since Mr J. H. James brought his 
lively mind and pen to the post of deputy 
master. This year’s report is well worth 
seven shillings of any numismatist’s money. 
The number of sixpences in circulation has 
doubled in the past ten years and, at 1,400 
million, they are joining pennies as the most 
common coins in circulation. Although 300 
million pennies were returned to the Mint 
as surplus in the last decade, a sudden 
demand in the autumn of last year ex- 
hausted stocks and the penny is likely to be 
struck again this year. 

In a “requiem for the farthing” the 
deputy master traces the history of this 
small coin from its inception in 1279 by 
Edward I, to its demonetisation last New 


‘Year’s eve. It was one of the oldest British 
coins and originally weighed one quarter 
of the obsolescent silver threepenny piece 
of our own times. It was the first coin to 
use the figure of Britannia, adopting this 
design in 1672 from a bronze coin of 
Antonius Pius issued 1,500 years earlier. 
The artistic conception in modern coins, Mr 
James feels, does not compare well with 
that of former times. The artist and en- 
graver have lost contact and they, he sug- 
gests, must be brought together again. The 
last great design in English coinage was 
probably Pistrucci’s George and Dragon, 
adopted one hundred and forty years ago 
and Mr James regrets that the “art of 
coinage attracts so little attention from the 
general public.” It is a regret that some 
people in this country who have come to 
appreciate the convenience and style of 
many European coins will shate. 


COINS STRUCK AT THE ROYAL MINT 


TOTAL 1946-60 


coins 


UNITED KINGDOM 1960 
CROWNS 
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SHORTER NOTES 


There were 258,500 people unemployed 
in Great Britain on July roth, which repre- 
sented a slightly smaller fall since the month 
before than is expected seasonally. The 
figure, allowing for seasonal variations, has 
not altered much since the beginning of the 
year: it still represents only about 1.2 per 
cent of the estimated total of employees in 
Britain. 


* 


Arrangements have been made for 
Norwich Union Life Insurance and 
Prudential Assurance to make available to 
Capital and Counties Property £18.3 mil- 
lion on a secured debenture to cover the 
cost of principal developments planned 
over the next seven years. 


* 


There has been further evidence this 
week of cross fertilisation between the lead- 
ing European stock markets. Following the 
placing of a large block of shares in Finsider, 
the biggest Italian steel company, arrange- 
ments have been made for the issue by S. G. 
Warburg, the paying agents, of deposit cer- 
tificates. These will be in varying denomi- 
nations of units of 500 lira each. The shares 
which can be dealt in under rule 163(i)e on 
the London Stock Exchange now stand at 
20s. 9d. to yield 23 per cent. This is to 
be followed shortly by a full quotation in 
London of the shares of Montecatini, the 
Italian chemical group. The shares of 
Imperial Chemical Industries are already 
quoted on various foreign stock exchanges 
and soon they are to have a quotation on 
the Amsterdam Stock Exchange. 


* 


In a reference to a scrip issue in non 
voting shares by Illingworth Morris in last 
week’s issue it was stated that holders own- 
ing 368,000 shares voted against this pro- 
posal. Votes in favour of the issue totalled 
5,804,000. 


* 
Subscriptions are being invited for 3} 


million 2s. shares at 4s. each in Tilman- 
stone Investment Trust. The chairman is 





Mr Harold Drayton. In February, almost 
84 per cent of its funds was in equities and 
at the end of June the net asset value per 
share was 3s. 93d. 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 409 and 412 on: 
Distillers Arusha 
Hoover Balfour and Darwins 
Hadfields Associated British Picture 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 410 and 4ll 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page 412 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 413 


— SIXPENCES 
103°3mn 


THREEPENCES 

50 "35 60 84:7 mn 
The Royal Mint works continually 
at full capacity by supplementing its 
UK coinage demands with overseas 
orders. Although no pennies have 
been struck since 1953, there are still 
more of them circulating than any 


other denomination; in the total of 
6,600 million coins in circulation at the 
end of 1960 there were 1,500 million 
pennies, 1,400 million sixpences, 1,000 
million halfpence, 900 million shillings, 
and 700 million threepences. 
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E: Are Investment Policies Changing ? .. . . page 381 

ao Poor Underwriting Results.......... page 384 
Insurance Accounts: An Investor's Guide. page 386 

ture Prospects for Graduated Pensions ..... page 389 

a Variable Insurance Contracts ....... . page 390 
Pension Schemes with Profits. ....... page 394 
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Home Service Insurance ........... page 397 


and Bumper Bonuses @ 6-8 .0 6.40 2.5668 we -* SSe page 398 . 
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INCORPORATED. BY 
ROYAL CHARTER 1720 


Service reckoned 





by centuries! 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1720 





and its associated company 





ATLAS ASSURANCE Co. LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1808 





oy Royal Exchange 
: Assurance 


GROUP OF 30 COMPANIES 
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Are Investment Policies Changing ? 


The growth in the volume of new money to be invested by the insurance 


industry continues. 
was entitled “ Investing £1 million a Day.” 


In 1959 the article in this series, referring to 1958, 
Last year the average daily 


increase in assets was over £14 million. 


HE percentage distribution of insurance office assets at 

book values shows little evidence of any significant change 

in investment policies; the movements were almost all of the 
same pattern that has persisted now for a decade. Variations in 
policy emerge more clearly, however, though still only approxi- 
mately, when the total yearly increases in assets are broken down 
into categories: 


PERCENTAGE OF YEAR’S INCREASE IN ASSETS REFLECTED IN 
CHANGE IN CATEGORIEST 


_ Increase Other 
in Total Gilt- Deben- Ord. S.E. Mort- 
Assets* edged ture Pref. shares Secur- gages Property 
£m. ities 
1952 181 —_ 17-7 Decrease 22:1 10-5 27-6 14:9 
1953 234 26-1 19-7 5-6 17-9 4-7 15-0 1-5 
1954 289 10:7 24:2 10-0 33-6 3-8 12-5 8-0 
1955 283 Decrease 19:8 7:1 29-0 2°5 31-1 11-3 
1956 265 Decrease 17-4 3:0 27-5 0-8 36-2 10-6 
1957 321 Decrease 26:2 2:2 30-8 Decrease 27-1 14-6 
1958 358 10-9 17-0 0-3 24-6 6°4 18-7 14:5 
1959 486 6°6 16-9 1-9 36-0 6:2 15-4 11-5 
1960 530 11-9 11-5 0:2 34:2 2:7 21-1 ti-l 


*Figures refer to 44 offices between 1952-1956 and to 45 offices between 
1957-1960. +The percentage may not add up to 100 owing to the incidence of 
decreases, changes in current assets, etc. The figures allow for the writing up of 
assets by the Royal Group in 1956 and for the redistribution of book values as between 
equities and fixed interest securities by the Prudential in 1958. 


On these figures, gilt-edged attracted a higher proportion of 
funds in 1960 than in any year since 1953. It seems that insurance 
portfolios may have absorbed some part of the considerable volume 
of stock sold to investors other than the banks by the authorities in 
the latter part of 1960. In all these sales totalled about £370 
million of gilt-edged securities and the-increase in the gilt-edged 
holdings of the insurance offices is equivalent to about one-sixth 
of this. Debentures seem to have declined in attraction, though 
the expectation of heavy commitments in steel prior charges. may 
have accounted for some reluctance to buy other debentures. Even 
in 1960, however, the increase in insurance companies’ holdings 
of debentures equalled half the new issues of industrial debentures 
during the year. 

Possibly the most surprising figure is the relative decline in the 
allocation to property in a year when the interest of the companies 
in this field was so frequently in the news, “ Property ” in insur- 
ance company balance sheets refers to properties held directly on 
their own account. Interests acquired. in property companies 
would appear under the respective headings of debentures, mort- 
gages, or ordinary shares. Many large projects announced recently 
have involved commitments to advance money in the future, with 
more limited current investment ; again, this form of property 
interest would not appear under’ “ property.” Such participations 
may go some way to explain the buoyancy of investment in mort- 
gages. Growing competition among property companies, fed by 
insurance funds, for sites ripe for development and for attractive 
property investments may also help to explain the slowing down in 
the proportion of new investment money going into property 
investments on the offices’ own account. 

Ordinary shares accounted for a higher proportion of the in- 
crease in assets than in any year except 1959. Yet, paradoxically, it 
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might well be that 1960 introduced a period in which the appetite - 


of insurance companies for ordinary shares will be less eager. 
Insurance companies have for some time been building up :their 
interest in ordinary shares by allotting a higher share of investible 
funds to equities than the proportion which ordinary shares pre- 
viously represented of their total assets, either at book: values or 
in most cases at market values. But in all probability the propor- 
tion of assets at market values in ordinary shares at the end of 1959 
was greater than the proportion of investible funds devoted to 
equities in 1960. A number of insurance company reports have 
specifically mentioned the fact that the level of equity purchases 
on the market fell quite sharply last year, and that the continued 
high level of investment in equities owed much to the high level of 
rights issues. Such issues typically offer the chance of investment 
at higher yields than those offered by stocks of equivalent status 
purchased normally in the market, and in most circumstances will 
be taken up almost as a matter of course by insurance companies. 
Thus the insurance companies may have been less active purchasers 
in the open market in 1960 than in 1959, and their purchases did 
not have the effect of increasing further the proportion which 
ordinary shares represented of the market value of total assets. 


HIS was partly the result of the movements in stock prices. 

The Actuaries’ Investment Index showed a 4.7- per cent fall in 
industrial ordinary shares over the year, while the price of 24 per 
cent Consols fell by 10 per cent. In practice the fall in the value of 
insurance companies’ fixed interest holdings, which are largely in 
redeemable securities, will not have been as great as this. Thus 
with ordinary share values falling slightly less than fixed interest 
values and new investment going slightly more heavily into fixed 
interest securities than equities and property, then if‘at the end of 
1959 the distribution of invested assets at market values was 
roughly half and half as between fixed interest investments and 
equity investments (ordinary shares and property taken together), 
this relationship would have been about maintained-by the- year’s 
purchases. 

Perhaps there is some evidence of a reluctance to see the pro- 
portion of equity investments in the total (using market 
tion of increases in balance sheet assets for those companies that 
led the way in equity investment suggests that some consideration 
inhibits thé increase’ in the proportion of assets at risk ‘beyond a 
certain point. The companies listed below each had at least 20 
per cent of their assets at book value in ordinary shares in 1953: — 


PERCENTAGE HOLDINGS OF ORDINARY SHARES AT BOOK 
VALUES FOR SELECTED COMPANIES 


1953 1957 1958 1959 i960 
Eagle Star... cess 20-0 25:1 24:2 24°6 26-8 
Equity & Law ..... 22- 34:9 36- 37-8 32-8 
National Provincial 20-6 31-6 30-5 31-3 35-4 
Provident Mutual .. 21-0 24-4 25:0 25-6 25-9 
Scottish Equitable. . 22-5 23-7 24-7 25-7 27-0 
Scottish Widows... 30-1 41-4 ~ 37-6 36-7 35-3 
Scottish Life ...... 24-7 26:3 26-8 26-2 26:1 
UK Provident ..... 25:0 30:8 30-2 36-8 36-5 
45 Offices........ 1-9 16:4 17-7 19-3 20-5 
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It would seem reasonable to expect these offices to have the 


stock implies that to purchase the “ growth” stock favours those 



































highest margins between book and market values for their equity policyholders whose interest in the fund stretches well into the T 
holdings, and to have been faced earliest with the problem of future and is to the prejudice of those whose policies are nearing 
deciding the extent to which they were prepared to see their port- maturity. This problem of fairness between generations of policy- 
folios consist of “ risk” assets. Clearly some of them have been holders has today been extended to the whole field of equity invest- 
more restrained in recent years in adding to equity holdings than the ment by the apparently firm establishment of the so-called reverse 
industry as a whole. There may be some significance in the fact yield gap. In 1959 and early in 1960, perhaps, the acceptance of 
that equities as a proportion of assets at book value fell in nine low yields on ordinary shares, despite this consideration, seemed 
of the 43 life funds analysed last year, whereas in 1959 falls were justified by the imminence of substantial increases in earnings and Morin 
recorded in only four cases. or cig ag a8 4 it has begun to seem oe that the erie 
ee : lapse time before low yields are justified by future income d Muni 
5 an un 
Because an insurance company’s liabilities are fixed in money growth may prove a more serious matter than it appeared to be in Debentur 
terms, and its policies assume some minimum rate of return upon 1959 ete Preferenc 
; ‘ \ rdinary 
investment, to be dependent beyond some point upon assets of ; , , ; Other des 
which both the market value and the earning power are in prin- Whether the impact of the changing mood of insurance invést- Property 
: ; ; ment policy will be apparent in the balance sheet figures for 1961 Cash, ager 
ciple highly variable, would leave too much open—which the . ; : : : 
insurance industry does not like doing. The actuarial principle is uncertain. ..1f was noticeable that, during the period of strongly Total As 
of matching the average term of assets to that of liabilities also sane ae er any oe me ae ae — 
. cons ee » 0 . nN 
serves to limit the willingness to hold equities, by giving rise to a ES Fee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
ee : ; limited extent. This could be ascribed to their greater sophistica- 
positive requirement for a substantial volume of redeemable fixed ge 5 ; on eos lf 
interest securities, since equities are perpetual securities while the ee en See ae Serene But it eee TABLE 
average term of liabilities might be 20 or 30 years in many cases. ano ae aside at a oT when actre markets provide eg of the 
Te estes dls enced aia aan alin aielas ead hii aes few occasions when stock is available in sufficient quantities. That 
sah ha im 9 - 1 the neni Sen testialite he @iale cutee pir they appeared to be standing aside in the spring, therefore, suggests 
chases. A continuation of the pattern of investment of recent years that they were less anxious to add to their “risk” assets. It is 
‘ , ; ; : : 
in which big investments have been made in equities and the value true that there are again plenty of rights issues this year, and 
See “if : the possibly more modest requirements of equities by insurance 
of equities in general has been rising, might gradually augment funds this year may be largely satisfied by them. Nonetheless 
the number of offices finding it necessary to reconsider the balance h y f y f ey 7 : ; Equitable 
of ecquitiee ins theole gece the proportion of new funds allocated to equities may still exceed Friends’ I 
: the 20 per cent at book value of existing total assets, so that a Lone 
_ The present structure of stock market yields may also inhibit the further rise-in the percentage of assets at book value in ordinary National 
life offices’ purchases of ordinary shares. The purchase of low shares is possible. The real test of the theoretical and practical — 
yielding “ growth” stocks has always presented life offices with a limits that should be set upon “ risk” assets as a proportion of total Provident 
problem. Even if one is convinced of the long run superiority of funds would be presented by a renewed strong rise in equities, sco 
a low yielding growth equity to a more conservatively priced taking their proportion at market value to new high levels. The scone 
ordinary share, the fact that for some years the income from the allocation of money in new investment might then assume a quite Scottish \ 
higher yielding investment would exceed that from the “ growth ” different pattern from that of recent years. ea 
- Averag 
TABLE I—INSURANCE EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS, 1960 
Clerical, 
| Equity & 
Underwriting Pofits Interest Earnings and Dividends | Ordinary Shares ae 
a —— Sabicea 
Total Net | Transferred Reserves Averag 
Premium | Trading Ratio | from Life, | P Net F Net | Ratio | to | Price, Yield 
Company Income* | Surplus (2) Annuity | Total Interest Ordinary | (6) Premiums | Mid-July, per Bri Ind 
| or Deficit* | to (1) | and Capital (2) + (4) | Earnings*t | Dividends | to(7) | + =6| 961 cent Co-eniil 
emp- | 3 
tion Funds | | Pearl ... 
| Prudenti: 
| 
(1) Le ap Piet SO. | ee 7 | @® (9) (10) (11) Royal Lc 
ee ee ee eres is eee . rere : ae ory are ee Wesleyar 
£ £ per cent | £ £ £ £ er cent per cent | A 
ANI oi icciaicn aie asa | 2,743,377 319,708 | 1-5 104,993 | .424,70! 916,114 939,167 97-5. | 122-4 | 77/9(a)| 3-42 — 
Commercial Union (b) ..:... 1 12,739,745 = 1,667,626 ~ $ 298,615 — 1,369.01 le 5,277,748 3,867,536 136-5 | 110-5 66/1 '2 3-40 
MOREA 5 kctiGsdasdac dees | ,272, _ ‘ —0- , | 1,583,26. 1,429,655 110-7 128- * . 
Employers’ Liability ........ | 43,701,917 |~ 411,452 | —0-9 74,450 |— 337,002 | 1,375,539 560,438 | 245-4 | 64-0 126/9 (d) 3ie Alliance. 
General Accident .......... | 74,910,018 535,100 | 0-7 52,726 |  587,826e | 3,057,019 | 1,984,500 154-0 80-8 143/3 2-09 as 
tines skin hasten és 5cce | 35,130,682 |— 924,180 |—2-6 119,458 |— 804,722 | 2,029,658 | 1,225,092 165-7 | 109-8 47/3 2-81 Caledoni 
London Assurance (f)....... 34,772,166 88,459 0-3 175,000  263,459g _ 1,366,063**, 892,604 153-0 118-0 58/1! 3-01 Commer 
London & Lancashire | “Hroien |— 750030 |-2-0 | ‘33908 — 7i7s2° | lacsoes | oeees7 | ines | '9e9 | teristq | a8 caine 
Northern ......s..0..+000+ | 35,172,406 198,192, | 0-6 | 231,956 |  430,148h | 1.264.792 | . 806,662 156-8 | 118-6 126/9 {3} 3-16 Guaraaal 
Norwich Union @j) 2220.22: | 3413.95) |~ 517.647 |—I-5 | 330,000 |— J87,647 | 785,797. | . 382.812 |. 205-3 | 74-5 (k) Locale 
UI 4 ia tie cdi vcd ck Oeee ,862, i— a —0- 125, a 7,732 1,488, J . | . a : 
Pradentie Se co esha p 18.771 340 | ; 263,132 \ 4 51.626 | 314.7580 era tate _ eae (37-8 oh 136/10", 219 oan 
WUE oo sashes 0 sa tkney | 144,163, 126, 000 | 1,254, 4,487, 429,957 130-8 97-8 157/9 3-28 | 
Royal Exchange (p) ......... | 50,705,712 - 249,376 re 173,802 — 775,574 | 2,188,644 | 1,512,126 144-7 | 103-0 | 10673 | 3-53 ae 
Yorkshire .......sccssss000 | 151647500 | 213785 |—1-4 | 208455 | S390 | "aaviocs | 362812 | lis2 | 882 | 1300 | 3-21 Ayer 
Pi a es athe ie oper eas | $5,647, : : : , 4 ‘ | 130/- | 3-21 Royal 
ce oy we ety Fe BB ch sis Sai ce, SON ea ca | Royal E> 
| | Re as ae is ae ane eo Scottish 
CUBS. oh Ginbare cewek | 750,453,579 |-2.913.471 [0-4 | 2,417,389 |— 496,082 | 29,444,978 | 20,794,167 | 141-6 | 98-7 | | Vorksbvis 
| | Avera, 
: .* Excluding life, annuity and capital redemption business. + “Reserves’’ include share capital, all free reserves and the underwriting and additional reserves maintained for fire, accident and 
marine insurance. }After debenture interest and preference dividends. ** Estimated. (a) Sun Alliance shares. (b) Including North British and Mercantile. (c) Before £100,000 to Averag 


contingencies reserve. (d) Northern & Employers’ shares. —(e) Before £500,000 to general reserve. (f) Including Sea/Beacon. (g) Before £57,622 to general reserve. (h) Before £100,000 to 
investment and contingency reserve. —(j) Including Scottish Union and National. (k) Shares held by Norwich Union Life Insurance Society. (i) Before £4,750,000 from investment and taxation 
reserves, £2,000,000 to general reserve and £3,000,000 to pension fund.  (m) General branch only, i.e., all business other than life and annuity : £10,000 plus one-quarter of the balance of the net 
profits belongs to the ‘‘A’’ shareholders and the remainder to the ‘'B’’ shareholders. Price and yield of ‘‘B’’ shares. (n) Before £10,000 to investment reserve and £500,000 to branch contingency 
fund (0) Including Liverpool and Londonand Globe. (p) including Atlas. (q) Royal Insurance shares. 
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to the TABLE !I.—DISTRIBUTION OF INSURANCE ASSETS TABLE IV.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF NON-LIFE ASSETS ; 
earing TOTAL CONSOLIDATED ASSETS OF 45 OFFICES OF 16 OFFICES—END 1960 i 
: 7 
solic - 2 7 
a 1958 1959 1960 oe 23 < $ 
a sis Ut ap etait ee £2) Es|seie [3s |, 2| > 2g i 
| f 79 | Ss 3 s . o° : 
apo pee Per Per Per Company ae Sz Fi Q 5 = $ Ze s | <3 | 
nce of cent | £™M- | cone | £m. | cont 52 <a | s*| 34 | Be §4 | 08| 2 93 i 
eemed ent A oa  oh e ea  s oa | 3” | ge (| |e £ 3 
= = 5.9 % 
U : 
8 and Mortgages, including policy loans........ | 15-7 | 885-1. | 15-7 | 996-8 | 16-2 Se + P 
at the Brit. Govt. and Govt. guaranteed stocks .. | 20-6 |1,095-8 | 19-4 |1,159-0 | 18-8 : i 
British Municipal, Overseas Government MENGE. 5 Fae bio hus cad oa | 17-4} 15-4 | 10-3 | 3-2) 3-9) 13-0) ... 7-9 28-9 } 
ncome and Municipal stocks ..........eceeeees 8-6! 471-5 8-41 486-0 7-9 Ashes 2566-3555 ei ccdgweewes 8-3 | 17-2 | 17-7 | 10-6 | 1-6 | 7S | 2) 5-5 | 31-4 f 
be in Debenture stocks ........sseseeeeceees 14:5 | 829-3 | 14-7 | 890-3 | 14-4 | Commercial Union......... 3-2 | 11-7 | 21-0 | 14-4| 63/118) .. | 5-2 | 26-4 § 
: te agle Star........0..000.05 7-1 | 8-5 | 7-4) B41) 1-5) 27-8) Co | Bb | 2-5 “4 
Preference shares..........+seseueeees 6-1 | 324-1 oe: aes $-3 Employers’ Liability ........ i 3-6 | 36-3) 25-1 | O-F | 69) 3-8) B-4| 23-5 
Ordivtary MRBCOR css icas cecesch eave cues 17-7 |1,085-9 | 19-3 |1,267-2 | 20-6 Gini... 6-4} 6-6) 11-3 | 11-0) 3-1) 12-7 | 14-1 | 5-2 | 29-6 
t Och@r DAGeutRNES 66.56 cine So ddan > ve dies 1-1 70-9 1-3 64-7 1-0 Liverpool & London & Globe. | 3-4 | 5-0 | 39-2) 19-0} 1-8 | 14:3] ... 0-6 16-7 
cok iia PropOPl tiscspocescsrcauesendeeeteas 8-6 | 498-9 | 8-9) 557-4 | 9-0 Londen @ Lenpahire te teeee +4 ° 3 as as 74 ¢ ws es a4 
. ’ ° . : . . ondon juUrance.......... - e | . Ys . > ooo e A 
1961 Cash, agents’ balances, etc. ..........04. | 7-1 | 375-3 | 6-6| 420-0 | 6-8 NorthBricsh Mercato: | 3-0/7 art | toa| 52/ it] “| ae 
rongly Total Assets of 45 Offices ......... 100-0 5,636-8 100-0 6,166-7 00-0 | Phoenix . | SE] 88) ies aeee | 8 | ies | oa | sea | bee 
were —— a | ei 1 eo EES] ES] 2] St] eel ies 
¢ ~ oO MORANZS o's os ec evedc - . , , ¢ » | ” a } - 
a very Scottish Union & National... | 2-7 | 10-3 | 18-7 9-8 | 10-4 | 14-7 = b-2.| 32-2 
iettin. Vormee .ccvuss cctccasse! 6-4| 15-5 | 23-6| 5-3| 6) 93} .. | 3-8 | 345 
Average Non-Life Assets is ‘ 
al for J TABLE IIlL—RATES OF INTEREST PER CENT, LIFE AND ANNUITY | “or 16 Offices... | st | 10-5 | 23-2 | 14-8 | 3-2 4 V4 45 | 239 
of the FUNDS : 43 OFFICES ! ! 
That TABLE V.— PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LIFE, ANNUITY 
ggests Gross Net AND CAPITAL REDEMPTION ASSETS OF 43 OFFICES—END 1960 
It is Company Semele eae eee 
5 and 1959 | 1960 | 1958 | 1959 ee 23 | 
| | | $a) °e ‘oe | 3 | 3g 
irance =§/ €&3/| $212 | 8 _/e 2 »~ | <3 
49 3|/O5/ 32/ €8| s8 ies) £.) §. 
1eless. Mutual | Company al 55 — 53 | + | 5 |2§| $4 <3 
Equitable cilia cure ctantierc 5-88 | 6:07 | 6-30] 4-74 | 4-81 | 4-99 BP) OF | sa} 33/55) 251538) 8} ae 
xceed Friends) Prewdentc(. 2600618 oiscenk 5:90 | 6:03 | 6°36} 5-21 | 5-40 5-33 bo) 4° | 2: | 0 « |? sm da 
that a Londo Bilt. ee coi mc Riawiedinebewces « 5-89 | 6-08 | 6-22 | 4-54 | 4-66 4-88 = = 63 | ; 
he Marin® & GOneral ¢ oi. oi cc sc cccsesvec 5-92 | 6-22 | 6-26 | 4- | 4:99 5-11 a = 
linary National Mutual .............0ee005 5-59 | 5:96 | 5-98 | 4-47 | 4-79. 4-85 
Ctical National Provident ............+++0 7-00 | 7-14 | 7-14] 5-35 | 5-41 | 5-36 15 Mutual Life 
Norwittt GhtGiRs< cevres taasscsareee 5-26 | 5:45 | 5-72 | 4-58 | 4:75 | 5-02 Offices 
f total Provident Mutual ...........c.seeee 5°85 | a eo . aan a ee cada t We we oe er * S = ai ze 7 
eee i NNN kt eat as ae 5-40 | 5S- | 5- : | 4: | 5- riends’ Provident (2)....... : . ‘ 3 ‘ ‘i : 3 : 
uities, rib a 6-32 | 6-52 | 6-85 | 5-05 | 5-22 5-44 | London Life... 2.000011 19-4 | 23-4| 2-0/ 11-0| 3-8| 28-2) ... | 9-5| 2-7 
; : : : . : : arine & General.......... 17-7 | 22-5 | 0-2} 9-4) 9-9} 23:3| 0 12-1 | 4-0 
Th Scottie uae 33 465s ote ves cee cace 6°25 | 6:36 | 6-887 5 | 5°53 | 5-66 : a | tm: 3 . : : 3 , 
2 I i | National Mutual ........... 15-8 | 18-5 1-7 | 10-1 7-7 | 35-4 7-9) 2-9 
‘. Scottish PrOVIGGNE o'o's o's coscevedocens 6-38 | 6-61 | 7-044 5- 5-20 5-60 National Provident... ...... 12-2 | 19-3 | 1-81 15-2: 5-7 |-35-4 0} 2-4 
: , : 8 
| ee es pelea emits see] sue | Remetee |5 lee) Gl oal cele) ag! ge 
COceroccvcesesecesesecesse , i oe | 6° . ° he rovident Mutual .......... ° - . . . . ao . - 
United Einpaamnreneiias oe | 7-16 | 7-45 | 7-66 | 5-28 | §-43 | 5-58 | Scottish Amicable .......... 19-3 | 34-1) 2-4| 14-1 | 9-1 | 15-3) 0:3 | 2-4] 3-0 
roa | SOUR BRP |g SS] STB ae $3] 
| | | tt! RUM est eeerewess *3 | : a _ 2 ® 3 - e 
AVEFaZe woe eeeeeeeeeee eee eeeeeee 6-03 | 6-24 | 6-50] 4-93 | 5-08 | 5-25 | Scottish Provident.......... 21-0 | 27-4| 4-3| 15-4] B-1| 17-5) 2. | 3-2) 3 
Scottish Widows’........... 2-7 | 39-9 | O-8/| 9-3 | 8-3) 35-3/) 22 | 1-6) 24 
Proprietary MMI Ss Wiss esaae v4coeh 18-7 | 8-8| 8-5 | 26-9} 9-7 | 25-4 1-0} 1-0 
Clerical, Medical & General.......... | 6-38 | 6-82 5-15 | 5-54 UK Provident ............. 1-6 | 1-4] 11-6 | 5°3 | 6-3 | 36-5 | 14-9 2-4 
Equity: Bawa sss on cee ova ceee vee | 6°85 | 7-22 | 5-97 | 6-26 rey , 
Scotti RAM sx stadthe ccs odene areee | 5-98 | 6-12 5-33 5-54 AVOrage «0 -e eer cece eeeee e 17-9 | 4-6 | 15-1 | 6-7 | 24:0| 2-0 | 6-7) 2-3 
a ‘ | | | ; 
— Sun Life ...... + <ekkedan snp aenieale | 5:47 | 5-63 4:55 | 4-74 4 Proprietary Life 
| | | | ices 
AVOORQR bn iividced cacupmnelnantees 6-17 | 6-45 | 5-25 | 5-52 Clerical, Medical & General . 26-5 2? 0-1 be] 9 27-9 | 8-9 18-6 5-0 
Yield ialecum-Ordi * Scottth Life ....ssccclcc, | 23-8 115-3} 0-6 | 17-7 | 0-0| 261 | | 26] 37 
oo Bricanaies st Ver ee ks | 5-74 | 5-93 4-17 | 4-28 | 4-56 "| Sum bile 20 SIE a Lee eee te ee tes 
Co-cnaran bee ee eee e cess eeeeeeees | eo re = | ne so Average ...e.eeseceeees 125-5 | 18-1 | 1-5 | 16-2) 4-4) 2-1) 27] 7-5) 3-0 
Prudesiiilcs sca ccsviccoigbosa tie cened 5-8) 6-08 5. 5-16 | 5-65 oy industriat-cum- 
Refugeics.’s vie cad an 5d vere cow eh Owes 5-4 . . -21 | 4-4 rdina i ces 
(uy) Roval tants Palins cc | 5-63 | 8.98 4°24 | 4:44 4:72 | Britnie tit conse 1g] 95s | 53| e2/ 30 m1) o1| 15] 25 
‘ ‘ % ‘ | . = RIVE (D) cc cccescecs | ; . - “ ¢ § » > $ 
sialic sians Wesleyan & General..........ee0ees | 4°97 | 5-18 3-93 | 4-07 | 4-12 Pearl () Berne snteee 8-9 20-3 8! 19-3 6-2 | 24-2 0-2 88 4-0 
MIME UD) oo vcccccceccce : € a f “2 | ‘ ” . _ 
ie AvOVE i xicecta tester ichies 5-62 | 5-87 4-30 | 451/475 | eae 22-3 | 26-4| 4-6| 143 | 9-81 148] 05 | 45| 228 
Royal London ............. 8-5 | 35-1 | 2:7 | 8-2) 12-7 | 28-0) ... 3-5 | 1-3 
a Composite | Wesleyan & General........ 33-3 | 24-5 | 3-6 | 7-1 | 10-5 | 14-5 49) 1-6 
: AlliaNGRss. s:K5 da odie ae Seema eae eS 5-43 | 5-62 | 5-51 |. 3-63 | 3-97 | 3-92 an 
3°16 Atlas "i 5-88 5-97 6-38 4-34 4-60 | | Average Pee e eer ererereee 14-9 23-9 5-0 13-1 6-3 | 23-2 0-4 | 10-3 29 
a @ Caledonian ...... 6s ane etaaeisg ts 5-94 | 6-47 | 7-00 | 4-64 | 4-98 | 5-57 fone ag as 
27 «SISO A gp ee ewer errr esereseseses | 17 Cc t Offi } 
me ommercial Union........e+sseeeee | 5-74 | 5-79 | 5-98-] 4-45 | 4:25 | 4-52 chee Hi-t | 25-8 | 3-1 | 28-4| 5-5 | 21-4]... 3-1 
Eagle Star....... SRS a a | 5-64 | 5-80 | 5-99 | 4-45 | 4-60 | 5-04 | Atlas... 19-8 | 28-7| 1-2/ 15-9 | 6-5 | 15-6| O-1 3-6 
3°28 GuatQepalavscsss > ken en rekecs | 6-25 | 6-41 | 6824 5-41 | 5-43 5-74 | Caledonian............00.. | 20-5 | 25-8 | 4-3:| 15-8 | 10-1 | 16-4)... 3-4 
3-16 Law Union. & Rock..... sath ob ad | 5-50 | 5-63 | 5-81 14-45 | 4-47. 4-65 Commercial Union......... _8'! 16-9 | 4-1 | 26-6/| 7-9/| 20-6) ... I 4-4 
i Legal & General... 22... s.ecccceees | 5-86 | 5-51 | 3-06 8 4-48 S19) 5-40. | Eee Bitn-nscven0<nees | oS test celine arian | Sta a 
39 Liverpool & London & Globe......... | 5-52 | 5-66 | 5-86 | 4-04 | 4-20 | 4-37 | Guardian «ace ncweeseseses | 21-8 | 23-2] 6-5 | 19-1 | 6-3 | 16-6 2-3 
aS London Assurance. .......cccccccecs | 5:86 | 6:06 | 6-40 | 4-44 | 4-61 | 4-89 taaal & General (b) ........ | 26-0 | 10-1 | 7-3) 10-0) 2-2/ 1-5) Of) 6-3 
3° North British & Mercantile .......... | 5-14 | 5:24 | 5-52 | 4-05 | 4-04 | 4-26 Liverpool & London & Globe. | 11-6 | 34-8 | 3:5 | 21-5} 2-1 | 20-7) ... 3-7 
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xation NA CR 
he net * Excluding industrial life funds, (a) Excluding Century assets. _ (b) Including assets of fire and accident branches.  (c) Excluding 
gency assets of capital redemption branch. 
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Poor Underwriting Results 


Hare that general underwriting would 
show a profit in 1960 have been dis- 
appointed. In spite of record fire losses 
and severe storm damage on both sides of 
the Atlantic, fire account profits before 
charging overhead expenses were not far 
short of the balance in hand at the end 
of 1959. There was, however, a consider- 
able setback on the much larger accident 
side of the business. The leading insurance 
companies, whose accounts are analysed in 
Table I, showed losses on general under- 
writing to the tune of £2.9 million, after 
providing for overhead expenses and tax. 
Increased transfers from life annuity and 
capital redemption funds still left the deficit 
at £500,000. Interest income had to meet 
this loss as well as the cost of higher divi- 
_ dends ; but the buoyancy of the revenue 


from the assets of the general funds yielded | 


£8,155,000, only marginally less than the 
surplus in 1959, to be added to free reserves. 

A further improvement in the profit- 
ability of the bulk of the business done by 
- British insurers in the United States was 
swamped by the havoc wrought last Sep- 
tember by the hurricane Donna. Most of 
the British insurance companies that operate 
in America once again made an under- 
writing loss which, as Table X shows, 
totalled $12.4 million, compared with a loss 
of $8.3 million in 1959. Last year’s fire 
wastage in America exceeded the record 
damage in 1959; on the other hand, the 
rise in motor premium rates in the United 
States has at last gone a fair way towards 
eliminating the heavy losses on this. side 
of the business. Though familiar cries of 
woe have arisen from the marine under- 
writers and though cargo premium rates are 
still under pressure, surpluses transferred 
from marine funds in 1960 by the offices 
included in Table I amounted to {4.1 
million, the largest profit since 1956. 

This was the fifth successive year in 


which the insurance companies lost money 
from non-life underwriting. Profits are 
bound to fluctuate from year to year when 
premiums are based on long-term experi- 
ence that includes (except in accident insur- 
ance) large, but relatively infrequent, claims. 
But the record of the past five years, and 
in particular the relapse in 1960,\poses the 
question whether there may have been a 


. fundamental change since 1955, when the 


offices included in Table VI. made a net 
underwriting profit of £4.2 million from 
non-life premiums of {500 million. 


States have been the main-cause of 
the trouble. The American system of con- 
trol, with its frustrating delays in securing 
approval for rate increases no matter how 
justified these may be, has rightly received 
most of the blame. 
the most desirable business abroad and, to 
a lesser extent, at home has also eroded 
profit margins. There is, nevertheless, no 
reason why general underwriting should not 
make money once again, though a return 
to the profits of the earlier postwar years 
does not seem likely ; the net underwriting 
profits of the companies included in Table 
VI was £73 million in 1950 from premiums 
of less than half the £750 million received in 
1960. The increase in rates for British motor 
insurance will help but it will not have 
a marked effect on this year’s figures, 
If fire and accident underwriting breaks 
even after meeting overhead expenses, most 
insurance men will regard 1961 as suc- 
cessful. Fire losses in the first half of this 
year rose in North America, amounting to 
$670 million (against $604 million). At 
home there was a welcome reduction with 
fire losses amounting to {20.6 million 
(against £26.9 million). But it is too soon 
to assume that the abnormal losses of 1959 


1) losses in the United 


Fierce competition for © 


and 1960 are over ; in each of these years 
fire wastage was about £44 million, com- 
pared with a previous annual average of 
about £25 million. 

Interest income from non-life assets has 
comfortably covered the underwriting 
deficits, financed higher dividends and is 
making useful contributions to free reserves. 
It is this buoyancy of non-life interest 
income which has made insurance shares 
popular with investors. They look for, and 
have duly received, steadily increasing divi- 
dends, although for many insurance com- 
panies, non-life underwriting profits have 
been few and far between. Insurers do not 
do badly if they can avoid underwriting 
losses on their non-life business, for the 
increase in premium income floats interest 
earnings up with it. Transfers from the 
rapidly growing life, annuity and capital 
redemption funds are also rising. Com- 
pared with an annual average of £800,000 
in the preceding ten years, £1,300,000 was 
brought into the profit and loss accounts 
of the leading composite insurance’ com- 
panies included in Table I and X in 1958 ; 
but the transfer was £1,500,000 in 1959 and 
£2,400,000 in 1960. Fellowing bonus 
declarations, the Eagle . Star transferred 
£310,000 in 1960 (against {£136,000 in 
1959), the London Assurance £175,000 
(against £30,000), the Northern £232,000 
(against £33,000), the Norwich Union Fire 
£330,000 (against £25,000) from the Scot- 
tish Union National fund, the Pheenix 
£125,000 (against £7,000) and the York- 
shire £208,000 (against £114,000). More 
than one quarter of the 1960 dividends of 
the Northern, Norwich Union Fire and 
Yorkshire were covered by life department 
transfers. For the offices as a whole the 
proportion of dividends covered by life 
department transfers was I2 per cent in 
1960, II per cent in 1955 and 13 per cent 
in 1950. 
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INTEREST AND TABLE Vil.—UNITED STATES’ BUSINESS OF BRITISH INSURANCE 
DIVIDENDS—I6 OFFICES* COMPANIES AND THEIR AMERICAN SUBSIDIARIES 
TEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
Underwriting Trans- | Interest Earnings $000 
Profitst ferred and Dividends 
| from 
| Premium Tenis eo ri SR ea Branch 
Year Incomet | Annuity | Total d | eal | remittances 
| and | Year | Premium Underwriting nvestment and 
| | Capital Income Profits | Earnings* | subsidiaries’ 
Redemp- Net | Net | dividends 
| Amount Ratio | ton | Interest; Ord. | Ratio Se 
| Funds (Earningst| - Divs. ee Ste nec penn os eS ae < 
1951 585,048 | —11,742 29,364 14,519 
eb boe.| -¢ Lid | e dtoe 1952 | 625,663 | 14149 31,062 14,088 
tie ae oe Ee ea eae 1953 | 654223 | 21.970 33/234 14,650 
| | | | 1954 | 651,415 17,483 36,025 15,104 
£ mn, £ mn. %. 1 fea] Eman. |. Ean, { 1955 663,170 7,808 37,933 18,042 
1956 581-7 —5-4 —-0:9 | 0-9 18-0 11-2 | 161-0 1956 711,783 | —33,504 41.036 17,047 
1957 634-6 —8-6 —1!-4 1:0 | 19-5 | 11-8 | 164-6 1957 770,850 — 58,373 42,893 16,606 
1958 661-2 —5-3 —0°8 Ged ft BES: ASE 7 SS 1958 776,667 — 34,404 44,771 14,322 
1959 701-9 —0-8 —0-1 15 | 24:9 | 16:8 | 148-4 1959 806,890 fe 8,258 46,604 21,773 
1960 750-5 —2-9 —0-4 2-4 29-4 | 20-8 141-6 1960 842,616 — 12,364 26,784 


49,728 








* Reduced by mergers from 20 offices in 1956 and 19. offices in 1957 and 1958. 


* Gross interest dividends and rents less investment expenses. 
+ Excluding life, annuity and capital redemption business. 


Source : Best's Insurance Guide. 
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This is the age of computers — and the progres- 
sive men who use computers; of time saved, 
waste saved, money saved, Sooner or later you’ll 
need one in your business. Sooner than competi- 
tors — or later? The decision is yours.... 


Another decision: which make of computer P 
Worth remembering... Ferranti offer you a 
wider range of computers, programs, training 
facilities and services than any other company. 
And current Ferranti activities include Nebula 


the new men .. the computer-minded 








(Natural Electronic Business Language for 
commercial programming), Orion (revolution- 
ary new “second generation’? computer) and 
Atlas (most advanced super-speed computer 


system in the world). 


Which type of computer? Here Ferranti can be 
helpful indeed. They’l tell youif you can’t make 
economical use of a computer at all. But prob- 
ably you can. Look at three spheres of business 
where Ferranti have proved their worth. 


PROCESS CONTROL. A major chemical 
company is installing a FERRANTI 
ARGUS computer for complete auto- 
matic control of a manufacturing plant. 
The ArRGus will replace about 100 con- 
ventional control devices and also 
provide information for analysis. 


750,000 INSURANCE POLICIES are pro- 
cessed monthly by each of the PERSEUS 
computers in Stockholm and Cape Town, 
which keep policies up-to-date from punch- 
ed cards and also print renewal notices. 
By any standards, by far the biggest job 
ever done on British computers. 


NOT ALL USERS ARE OWNERS. The 
Wimpey Organisation bought time at 
Ferranti’s London Computer Centre, using 
a standard frame-analysis program on 
steelwork design for the new Ascot 
grandstand. Many clients use Ferranti’s 
‘do-it-yourself’ programming aids. 


FE °| e, NTI RANGE OF COMPUTER SYSTEMS 


London Computer Centres: 68 Newman St. London W.1. (Museum 5040) and 21 Portland Place, London W.1. (Langham 9211) Works: West Gorton, Manchester 12 (East 1301) 
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Insurance Accounts: 
An Investor’s Guide . 


Insurance shares are now ranked among the growth stocks of the London 
Stock Exchange but they are a type of equity investment requiring special 
knowledge and understanding. Much of their recent popularity is due to the 
energy and skill of a handful of stockbrokers in explaining their complexities. 
Without such guidance the lay investor, lacking the expertise of an actuary, 
The most 
serious obstacle to his understanding is the necessarily complicated form and 


may find it difficult to judge the merits of an individual share. 


matter of an insurance company’s accounts. 


HE form in which insurance company accounts are returned 
to the Board of Trade is minutely prescribed by the Insur- 
ance Companies Act, 1958. Because of the considerable 
amount of detail required, the Board of Trade returns are only 


rarely available for publication at the time of the annual general, 


meeting, and the abridged accounts which are then presented to 
shareholders inevitably give considerably less information. The 
investor, in fact, has to look at three distinct sections of the 
accounts: the departmental revenue accounts ; the profit and loss 
account ; and the balance sheet. me 

The departmental revenue accounts are the trading accounts of 
an insurance company. Normally they are presented separately 
for fire, accident and general, and marine business, though some 
companies in their published accounts—and all must in their Board 
of Trade returns—further subdivide the accident and general 


account into personal accident, motor vehicle, and miscellaneous . 


business, Revenue accounts are also presented for life and annuity 
business. The income of a fire or accident account as normally 
published consists of the premiums received, and the outgo includes 
claims (both paid and outstanding), commission, expenses of 
management, certain taxes and the increase in departmental 
reserves. The balance of premiums that is not actually required to 
pay claims and expenses is available for investment and the income 
from the investment of these departmental funds, though earned 
by the fire or accident premiums, is normally carried straight to the 
profit and loss account and not shown separately in the departmental 
revenue accounts. 


A large proportion of fire and accident business is transacted on a- 


yearly basis—although the long term business is increasing— 
and on December 31st the business on the books for which pre- 
miums have been paid in the preceeding year will range from 
policies taken out on January Ist, for which there will be virtually 
no liability (apart from unnotified claims), to policies taken out on 
December 31st, which will be at risk for the whole of the ensuing 
year. It is therefore customary to set aside a fixed percentage of 
the year’s premiums for this “ unexpired risk” ; a common figure 
is 40 per cent, though higher percentages up to 60 per cent are 
not unusual. This reserve forms the fund of the fire or accident 
department on December 31st. Any difference of income over 
outgo, less any increase in the reserve required by an increase in 
the premium income, is available for transfer to the profit and loss 
account and may be regarded as the profit of the particular account. 
This amount can be expressed as a percentage of the year’s pre- 
miums and the “ profit ratio” so calculated provides a basis of 
comparison between different accounts and different companies. 
An expanding premium income will appear to reduce the profit, 
because at least 40 per cent of the additional premiums will be 
required to augment the reserve against unexpired risks. But 
provided that underwriting is profitable shareholders will look for 
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CONSOLIDATED REVENUE ACCOUNTS 
FARE ACCOUNT—Toar 108 


an expanding premium income as pointing to an increase in earn- 
ings and an increase in investment income from the larger fund. 
The marine revenue account is similar in form to the fire and 
accident account, but owing to the length of time taken to settle 
claims this account is usually kept open for two, three or four years. 
Accounts are often shown separately for “current year,” “ last 
preceding year” and “ previous years,” and transfers are made 
to the profit and loss account only:from the accounts of “ previous 
years.” The total reserve for outstanding claims for all years is 
always more than the premium income for the current year. The 
ratio of reserves to premium income is often used as a rough indi- 
cator of the strength of the fund. A steep rise in premiums will 
have the effect of reducing the ratio for merely statistical reasons. 
Similarly a transfer to the profit and loss account will reduce the 
ratio. But, provided such points are kept in mind, this ratio is one 
of the few yardsticks that an investor can apply to a marine fund. 


HE life and annuity revenue accounts cannot be interpreted in 

the same way as the accounts of the other departments. These 
accounts show each year the fund at the beginning of the account- 
ing period, the additions by way of premium income and interest 
(less tax) and the outgoings consisting of claims, surrenders and 
expenses, the balancing item being the fund at the end of the 
accounting period. What the revenue accounts do not show is-how 
the fund compares with the liabilities which it has to meet. In 
order to assess the liabilities an actuarial valuation must be made at 
the end of every five years ; this is the minimum requirement but 
many offices value at three-yearly intervals while industrial- 
ordinary offices value annually. A comparison of the amount of the 
fund with the value of the liabilities shows how much surplus there 
is available. What proportion of the surplus the directors consider 
is distributable is shared between policyholders and shareholders 
according to the company’s articles, but the shareholders’ portion 
is nowadays rarely more than 10 per cent and generally rather less. 
It will be seen that life department revenue accounts unaccom- 
panied by the periodical valuation tell the investor very little. The 
most helpful factor therefore to watch, between valuations, is the 
net rate of interest earned on the fund. This is normally found by 


the formula: 
2xI 
Rate per cent = —————— xX 100 
A+B-I 

Where A. = fund at beginning of year; B = fund at end of year; 
I = net interest earned in the year. 
Since the surplus ou a life fund consists to a large extent of interest 
profit a comparison of the rate of interest so calculated with the 
rate assumed in the previous valuation will give some rough indica- 
tion of the emerging surplus on the life fund ; but such a compari- 
son leaves a considerable margin for error, not least because the 
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BEFORE IT’S TOO LATE... 


. . . find out whether you too can secure £10,000 in capital and 
income benefits for dependants in return for an annual premium 
equivalent to a shilling or two per day, according to age, For 
instance, at age 25 next birthday, the normal annual premium 
represents an outlav of less than Is. 4d. per day. 

Particulars, example and rates are included in the booklet 
“Family Protection Scheme” which can be obtained on request, 


without obligation, from 


ESTABLISHED 1844 


EQUITY &é LAW 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 
20, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: CHAncery 6844 | 





BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM 


eer rere ee eee eee 7-7 ooo oor oo oo ooo oo oo ooo] 





The modern 
approach te 


a 


insurance 





Commercial Union Assurance Company Limited 
North British & Mercantile Insurance Company Limited 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corporation Limited 
British General Insurance Company Limited 

British and European Insurance Company Limited 
Edinburgh Assurance Company Limited 

Fine Art & General Insurance Company Limited 

National Insurance Company of Great Britain Limited 
Ocean Marine Insurance Company Limited 

Palatine Insurance Company Limited 

Railway Passengers Assurance Company 

Travellers’ Insurance Association Limited 

Union Assurance Society Limited 


llead Office: 24, CORNHILL , LONDON eG, 3 West of Scotland Insurance Office Limited 
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Commercial Union Centenary 1861-1961 






COMMERCIAL UNION GROUP OF COMPANIES 
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10 THE 
YOUNG MAN 
WHO 
GOT MARRIED 
FAST YEAR 








An insurance service... 









may be summarised in a few words 


@ Expert advice on all insurance problems in the | 
@ Prompt and courteous attention account 


@ Fair and generous claims settlements rents (i 


; actuaria 
For more than a century our service has been based on it ie on 


these maxims and if YOU have need of a first-class profit a 


insurance service why not consult us. ing peri 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE | | buses 
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Everything ! 
Cliffs and Coal. A : 








When you are married, your responsibilities are greater. | For Cheese and Chocolate. ae t 
So are your assurance requirements. Scottish Mutual have Fs ice cat ne eae oe 
studied the assurance needs of young people. Their insight Moors and Monasteries. Pennines and Pudding. read 
can be valuable to you. And remember, the sooner you dis- Potholes and Parkin. Wolds and Woollens. evidena 
cover assurance, the cheaper it is. Ask your Scottish Mutual (Not forgetting a little Cricket.) Everything, and his 
representative about our various policies. There is one indeed, and all of the best. generall 
tailored to your needs. Or write our nearest office. including Bs 


a YORKSHIRE en 
SCOTTISH MUTUAL | obeli 
assurance society INSURANCE | ee 


them ou 

Head Office: 109 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, C.2. Tel: City 6321 THE YORKSHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD contract 
London Office: 6 Bell Yard, Law Courts, W.C.2. Tel: Chancery 9411 : ack other m 
Chief Offices: St. Helen’s Square, York. 36-37 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2 Ministry 
Employ: 

with the 
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necessity of setting up adequate reserves for an increase in business 
will almost certainly have the effect of holding up the emergence of 
surplus. 

For a composite company (one transacting life business together 
with fire, accident and marine business), the chief items of income 
in the profit and loss account are the transfers from the revenue 
accounts (underwriting profits) and interest, dividends and 
rents (investment income), When a surplus is declared. after an 
actuarial valuation of the life, annuity, or capital redemption funds, 
it is usual for the shareholders’ allocation to be transferred to the 
profit and loss account in equal annual amounts over the interven- 
ing period—the two to five years—before the next valuation. Other 
miscellaneous sources of income include transfer fees (for those 
companies which still charge them), trustee fees, and exchange 
and investment profits. Profit and loss outgo consists mainly of 
taxation on investment income, other UK. taxation, and any over- 
seas taxation not already charged in the departmental accounts. 
Provision for staff superannuation .is also fairly heavy and, in addi- 
tion, there are miscellaneous provisions such as bad debts or losses 
on exchange. The balance between income and outgo, which 
includes the office’s underwriting results for the year, may be 
regarded as the net earnings after tax for the year available for 
the payment of dividends. Underwriting is notoriously a cyclical 
business and no company would be expected to show a consistently 
upward trend of underwriting profits. The investor commonly uses 
as a guide the ratio of net earnings to the net dividend to establish 
the earnings cover ; he would be well advised to use this ratio in 
conjunction with the cover provided by the gross investment income 
for the gross dividend. It is, in fact, investment income that is the 
yardstick of success and the indicator of dividend prospects. In 
1957, the worst of recent years in underwriting experience, the 


dividends of twenty large companies were barely covered by earn- 
ings ; but they were covered one and a half times by investment 
income. In 1960, the dividends of the same companies were some 
75 per cent higher, and they were covered one and one third times 
by both net earnings and investment income. 

In the balance sheet, liabilities include the capital, capital and 
revenue reserves, the departmental funds and various other 
liabilities and provisions (of which the most important is “ claims 
admitted but not paid”). The life fund assets and life fund . 
liabilities usually cancel each other out in the consolidated balance 
sheet, and a life fund balance sheet is presented separately. The 
total of capital and the capital and revenue reserves represents the 
“free reserves ” and when divided by the number of shares corre- 
sponds roughly to the “net asset value” of an industrial share. 
Assets include fixed and current assets, and it is usual to group 
together the fixed assets in categories—mortgages and loans, govern- 
ment and municipal stocks, debentures, preference shares, ordinary 
shares, property and other investments—and to express each 
category as a percentage of the total. 

An assurance company is not required to show the market value 
of its investments but only to certify that they are, in the aggregate, 
fully of the value stated. For the majority of insurance companies, 
government stocks are worth less than their book value while 
ordinary shares are worth considerably more. The percentage in 


‘each category, by book value, may therefore be misleading in terms 


of market value but by subtracting the book values of the previous 
year from those of the current year the investor can gain some 
idea of the categories in which new money has been invested over 
the year. Then by examining the various stock indexes, he can 
judge whether a policy of, say, investing in debentures rather than 
industrial shares is likely to have been successful. 


Prospects for Graduated Pensions 


' Easter Monday, April 3, 1961, brought into force the scheme of iretaiad pensions 
introduced by the National Insurance Act, 1959, with its provisions for contracting 
out, by their employers, of employees covered under adequate occupational schemes. 


tracts, and in respect of these the life offices, pension consul- 

tants and insurance brokers shouldered a great burden of 
work in the preceding months to ensure that employers were fully 
advised. Virtually all employers who elected to contract out 
received their “ Certificates of Non-participation ” in time—clear 
evidence of the success of their efforts and those of the Registrar 
and his staff. In addition, many new schemes, with benefits 
generally above the maximum provided in the state scheme, were 
introduced for the specific purpose of contracting out. 

It was heartening to the life offices that in the event the number 
of employees contracted out was over 4} million, against an original 
estimate by the government of 23 million. There is good reason 
to believe that this number will increase. Many offices, consultants 
and brokers will be encouraged to persuade employers to bring their 
employees under an occupational pension scheme and then contract 
them out. The contracting out arrangements will involve consider- 
able administrative work, but schemes secured by imsurance 
contracts will carry the assistance of the life offices in these and 
other matters. The co-operative attitude adopted by both the 
Ministry of Pensions and the Registrar of Non-participating 
Employments has been of the greatest assistance to those concerned 
with the detailed arrangements. 


A LARGE number of pension schemes are based on insurance con- 


Immediate thought has concentrated on the specific question of 
whether or not to contract out of the graduated part of the new 
state scheme. But in the long run the most important aspect of 
the National Insurance Act, 1959, may well be that it introduced 
compulsory preservation rights into occupational schemes. _ This 
matter has been under considerable discussion since the war, 
figuring prominently in the reports of as many as three official 
committees and in the discussions of professional bodies such as the 
Institute of Actuaries. The broad consensus of informed opinion 
was that preservation of pension rights on a basis graduated accord- 
ing to length of service was desirable but that, in the absence of 
compulsion, it was likely to develop only slowly. This element of 
compulsion has been introduced by the National Insurance Act, 
1959. The outcome of the provision for contracting out is that no 
fewer than 44 million people are now entitled to compulsory preser- 
vation of pension rights at the maximum level of benefits provided 


' by the state graduated scheme. Admittedly, this level of preserva- 
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tion is low, but since the beneficiaries represent some 40 per cent 
of the total present membership of occupational schemes, there can 
be no doubt that an entirely new situation has been created and that 
the level of preservation itself will rise. 

Compulsory preservation of pension rights in respect of con- 
tracted-out employment may be effected either under the occupa- 
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tional scheme or by means of a “ payment in lieu ” under the state 
scheme. - There is clearly a practical minimum to the pension 
which can be preserved under occupational schemes, and for this 
reason it will be some years before employees acquire preserved 
pensions under a number of different occupational schemes. “ When 
this situation does arise, however, co-ordinating the payment of 
such pensions may present a problem. No formal announcement 
has been made by the representative bodies of the life offices, but 
they have already given a great deal of thought to the matter and 
when the problem becomes a reality they are likely to be operating 
suitable arrangements for co-ordinating the payments in respect of 
a number of pensions preserved for one individual under schemes 
securedby insurance contracts. 

Since the possibility of a graduated element in the state scheme 
was first raised in the Labour Party’s booklet National Super- 
annuation in February, 1957, there has been much speculation 
about the effect on the pensions business transacted by the life 
offices. There can be little doubt that, as on previous occasions 
when extensions have been made to the state scheme, it has brought 
a considerable net increasé in business to the offices. Even where 
employers have decided not to contract out, they have in most cases 
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decided to continue their own private arrangements unaltered and 
very few have entirely cancelled their arrangements. 

So there is plenty of encouragement for life offices, covnnihalbe 
and brokers to direct their main efforts to the provision of more 
adequate pensions for the so-called “uncovered 50 per cent” 
who are not at present covered by an occupational scheme. An 
obvious corollary to this is that time spent in altering existing 
private arrangements of whatever kind for insubstantial reasons 
will not be in the widest interests of the private sector as a whole. 

_The burdens imposed on the life offices, consultants and brokers 
by the alterations to the pensions background brought about by the 
Finance Act, 1956, and by the National Insurance Act, 1959, have 


- inhibited the spread of private pension schemes, The Finance 


Act, 1956, led to the wholesale remaking of existing schemes secured 
by insurance contracts so as to afford employees and employers the 
advantages of more favourable tax treatment. For offices running 
a large number of schemes, this task was far from complete when 
they had to give detailed attention to the proposals which culmin- 
ated in the National Insurance Act, 1959. It would assist the spread 
of private pension provision if the government forbore from further 
legislation in this field for some years. 


Variable Insurance Contracts 


Insurance contracts providing variable forms of annuity and life benefits are com- 
paratively new in this country, the first appearing in 1957 and the latest this year. 
These policies link the value of the benefits with the price movement of units in a unit 
trust or with the value of the investments in a special fund. 


HE reasoning behind the variable annuity is that, broadly 

speaking, ordinary share prices should move in line with other 

prices and that on retirement the annuitant’s real income will 
be protected to some extent against any fall in the value of money. 
The policyholder secures the maximum return (it could, in theory, 
be a loss) and the office writing the policy shoulders none of the 
investment risk, as it would if-it backed a conventional annuity 
by a fund of ordinary shares. The policyholder gains the full 
equity advantage but he also carries the full equity risk. This, in 
other words, is an annuity for the sophisticated policyholder who 
realises that his income on retirement may vary quite widely. The 
variable endowment schemes link the sum payable on death or 
maturity to the price of the underlying units and the policyholder 
carries the risks and advantages of an equity portfolio. 


VARIABLE ANNUITIES 


HESE specialised forms of contract have been issued by two 
f & offices, the London and Manchester and the Northern, for 
several years. The policies are issued only to self-employed and 
other persons for whom no approved pension arrangement is avail- 
able. Those who can hold these policies and the amounts of 
premium which they can pay are set out in the 1956 Finance Act, 
which allows the premiums paid to be offset against relevant taxable 
income. The offices can recover most of the tax deducted from 
dividends received on investments so that in effect there is a gross 
roll-up of premiums. 
The London and Manchester plan provides benefits linked in 


value to the day-to-day price of Investment Trust Units. The © 


minimum premium is £200 in any year and the premiums are 
converted into a number of variable annuity units which are payable 
from an agreed pension age between the 6oth and 7oth birthdays. 
Normally the annuity is payable for a guaranteed minimum period 
of five years and for life thereafter. The current price of Investment 





Trust Units determines the number of annuity units secured by 
each premium paid ; similarly, when annuity payments fall due in 
the future, the value of each payment will be based on the then 
current price of Investment Trust Units. The London and Man- 
chester contract guarantees the rate of expense, investment yield 
and the mortality risk, so that the policyholder is concerned only 
with fluctuations in the price of Investment Trust Units ; any 
profit or loss on the other factors is the affair of the London and 
Manchester. If the policyholder dies before the selected pension 
age a return is made to the estate in cash of all premiums paid 
under the policy. The policyholder can also elect to accept a 
reduced personal annuity to provide for a reversionary annuity to 
his wife should she survive him. 


The Northern plan works on different lines. All premiums paid 
are carried to a special variable annuity fund which, normally, is 
invested entirely in ordinary shares. The fund has to bear the 
expenses of running the business within certain limits ; but sub- 
ject to this, all the benefits—capital appreciation, investment income 
and mortality profit—accrue to the policyholders. The minimum 
first premium is £100 and the method of operation is to allocate 
for each premium feceived a number of “accumulation units ” 
based on the current value of these units, which is tied to the 
value of the investments in the special fund. The policyholder need 
not decide at the outset when the annuity will begin and may 
choose, in due course, any date between the 6oth and 7oth birth- 
days. A variety of options are available: he can choose an annuity 
in variable form or for a fixed amount ; he may take it for life only 
or for a period not exceeding 10 years and for life thereafter ; and 
he can reduce his personal annuity to include his dependants’ rever- 
sionary annuity in the contract. If a variable annuity is selected, 
the “accumulation units” are exchanged for a number of 
“ variable annuity units ” when the annuity begins and the quarterly 
annuity payments then vary with the value of these units. Should 
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CG -Ts-iR Cenvre 


now offers computer 
services in London 


WHAT orecisely is a 6-E-1-8 Centre ?. \n brief, it is 
the ‘operations room’ for the control of any and every tech- 
nique of scientific commercial and industrial management. 
in the United States there is already a nation-wide network 
of G-E-I-R Centres, equipped with the most advanced avail- 


able computing systems. 


WHO are the people who run the Centre? C-E-I-R (U.K.) 
Limited, the British subsidiary of the largest independent 
commercial computer services organization in the world. The 
organization has a staff of over 400 mathematicians, econ- 
omists, scientists, computer specialists, and programmers. 


WHY is a London 6-E-1-R Centre necessary ? Because 
C-E-I-R’s list of clients, which includes government depart- 
ments and many famous commercial corporations, has 
extended rapidly in Britain. On-the-spot services were ur- 
gently needed—and now here they are, with some of the 
world’s most advanced computer facilities ready to hand. 


CIEE 0) Main of 
ux) Main Office: 84 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Tel. CHAncery 1551 
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WHEN (oes a commercial or public service organi- 
zation need the help of a C-E-I-R Centre P Whenever it 
has any kind of management, stock-control, economic, 
scientific, or development problem (however large or small) 
that can be solved by up-to-date logical or mathematical 


methods. 


HOW much do C-£-1-R's services cost ? That depends, 
of course, upon the nature of the problem—but it is safe to 
say that C-E-1-R’s charges, project for project, are the lowest 
in Europe. And that goes for the straight hire of computer 


time here in London as well. 


WHERE (o you find out more about G-E-I-R? By 
ringing up either the Main Office of C-E-I-R (U.K.) Ltd. at the 
number shown below, or the new C-E-I-R Centre itself. The 
address is: 58 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W.1. Telephone : 


LANgham 8658. 


ATTN Tea SADR LE 
SH_INSURANGE 








BRYFISH INSURANCE 


PENSION 
FUNDS 


THE PEARL WAY THE EASY WAY 
with 


tust uules 


Introducing a new simplified method for setting 
up pension funds—of special interest to Company 
_ Employers, Insurance Brokers and persons 
actively concerned with staff pension problems. 


































® PROCEDURE 
® WHO CAN JOIN 


@ SELECTION OF BENEFITS. 
® FINANCING BENEFITS 


® DOCUMENTATION Pras 
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PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Chief Offices: HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 





For cover 
without 
confusion 


You'll be on good terms with the 


Northern 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Founded 1836 + Group Assets exceed £115,000,000 


Head Offices: 
LONDON: I Moorgate * ABERDEEN: 1 Union Terrace 


Branch Offices throughout the United Kingdom 
_ and Overseas 
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INSURE 
FIRE 


ACCIDENT 
MARINE 


everything 


UNDER THE... 





INSURANCE OFFICE LTD 


Head Office 


ne 3 TREET - LONDON - E.C.2 
Insurance Office 63 THREADNEEDLE STR i *- B02 
in the World Branches and agencies throughout the World 


eo 


Since 1720 
bery Goort 
| 
L, , * 4 ” 


LIFE - FIRE - ACCIDENT 
MARINE 


THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE: 1 KING WILLIAM STREET * LONDON ° E.C.4 
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the policyholder die before his annuity instalments begin, his 
estate receives the net value as at the date of death of the accumu- 
lation units standing to his credit. 


VARIABLE ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE 


HE premiums under the first four of the five plans discussed 

below are eligible for life assurance tax relief within the usual 
limits. Under the fifth plan the endowment assurance policy forms 
part of an approved pension arrangement where the premiums are 
paid by the employer and therefore attract tax relief. 

The Equitas policy issued by the London and Edinburgh is an 
endowment assurance which guarantees a basic sum but links the 
value of the benefit with the price movement of shares in the 
Unicorn Trust. The policies are issued for terms of 5 to 2§ years. 
For a policy for a basic £1,000 for a term of I0 years, as an 


example, each year’s premium can be regarded as securing one- | 


tenth of the basic sum assured. On the first premium, the policy- 
holder obtains a benefit related to the value of a number of share 
units corresponding to a purchase price of £100. Further calcula- 
tions are made at each renewal date on the basis of the then 
current price of the share units. When the policy matures, a cash 
settlement is made on the basis of the value of the share units 
deemed to have accumulated over the term, but with the guarantee 
that the sum payable will not be less than the basic £1,000. If 
the policyholder dies during the term of the policy, the cash settle- 
ment is made up of the value of the share units deemed to have 
been purchased to date of death plus the proportion of the basic 
sum assured not converted into share units. This again is subject 
to the guaranteed minimum payment. So far this is the only policy 
offered with a guaranteed minimum sum payable on death or 
maturity and this is allowed for in the premium. 

British Life Office and British Life Units offer another plan, 
British Life Unit Assurance. This provides by means of an 
endowment assurance an initial sum assured and a target of not 
less than £1,000 to be invested over the life of the policy in the 
units. Policies are issued for terms of 12, 1§ or 20 years and the 
premiums are payable quarterly. The plan includes an investment 
programme showing the amount available for investment in British 
Life Units on each quarterly renewal date at the current price. The 
essence of this scheme, as distinct from the Equitas plan, is that 
the investment of cash into units steadily increases with each 
premium paid. At the end of the period the accumulated holding 
of British Life Units is passed to the policyholder. Should the 
policyholder die during the period of a contract designed, say, to 
implement the minimum investment programme of £1,000, the 


amount available would be the British Life Units already secured © 


plus a cash payment of the balance of the investment programme 
not completed (that is £1,000 less the sums already invested in 
British Life Units). 

The M & G Trust Assurance Plan is a variable endowment 
assurance issued by M & G Trust (Assurance) Ltd in association 
with London Life. The initial cash sum assured is equal to the 
total premiums to be paid over the term of the policy. Each 
premium paid, less a fixed management charge and the cost of 
assuring the cash payment on death, is invested in units of the 
M & G General Trust Fund, which are allocated to the policy, 
together with the income from accumulated units, which is invested 
in further units which are similarly allocated. In effect, this is a 
roll-up of dividend income. Policies are usually for terms of 10 
to 35 years but with maturity age not beyond 70. The minimum 
annual premium is £20. At the maturity date the accumulated 
trust units are passed to the policyholder. On the death of the 
policyholder during the term, the benefit is made up of the fund 
of units built up under the contract plus a cash sum equal to the 
whole of the annual premiums which would have been paid from 


| the date of death up to the end of the term. 
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The British Shareholders International Trust, in association with 
Eagle Star and Guardian, offer the Executive Savings Scheme, 
which provides a variable endowment assurance where the sum 
assured is shown as a number of BSIT units equivalent to a cash 
sum of between £1,000 and £4,000 based on the price of units on 


the date the policy begins. The initial premium is one-quarter 
of the cost of the units followed by uniform annual premiums over 
the term of the policy. In effect, the office immediately purchases 
BSIT units equivalent to the. total sum assured in advance of the 
receipt of most of the premiums. On maturity the BSIT units 
secured by the policy are transferred to the policyholder ; on death 
during the term, the units secured are transferred to the estate. 
The British Shareholders Trust in association with the Eagle 
Star has recently introduced a plan—BST Unit Retirement 
Scheme—similar in method of operation to the Equitas policy. 
The BST policy, however, is not generally available to the public 
but is intended to provide part of the benefit under an approved 
“top hat” pension scheme. A feature of a “ top hat ” arrangement 
is that normally a part (usually one-quarter) of the value of the 
benefits at pensionable age may be commuted for a cash payment, 
which under current regulations is not liable to income tax or 
surtax. Under the scheme an endowment assurance policy is 
effected by the employer in terms of BST units to a value not 
exceeding the part of the member’s total retirement benefits which 
it is expected may be commuted. Over the term of the policy the 
sum so assured is gradually changed into the value of a number of 
BST units. On retirement the BST units are transferred to the 
member who can retain them as an investment or sell them ; the 
balance of the pension arrangement securing an annuity is provided 
by a separate policy. On death during the term, the amount pay- 
able will be a proportion of the basic sum assured plus the value 
of the number of BST units deemed to have been purchased. 


REGULAR SAVING IN A UNIT TRUST PLUS 
LIFE ASSURANCE COVER 


RITISH SHAREHOLDERS INTERNATIONAL TRUST in association 
B with the Eagle Star has produced a plan called the Regular 
Savings Scheme, for regular savings in BSIT units, by which any 
individual aged under 55 can contract with BSI Trust to buy a 
fixed number of units (between 10 and 100) each month at the 
price then ruling. The contract is for one, two or three years. 
Should the person die during the period of the contract the life 
cover provides the value of the balance of the units which would 
have been purchased to the end of the contract. Thus if a policy- 
holder who has contracted to buy ro units per month for three 
years dies at the end of the second year, his estate will receive the 
240 units already accumulated plus a cash sum equivalent to the 
value of 120 units at the date of the death. To the extent that the 
death benefit is the value of a number of units of fluctuating price 
this is a form of variable assurance. The cost of the life cover is 


met by the trust. 
. 


EFERRED annuity contracts, as a rule, cover a long period of 
D years, partly while the premiums paid are accumulating and 
thereafter while the annuity is being paid. Variable annuities 
appeal to that section of the public who believe that, taking a long 
view, an investment in equities will give the best results. Premiums 
received by the two offices concerned amounted to about £380,000 
in 1960. It is reasonable to suggest that a combination of a fixed 
annuity contract and a variable annuity contract may provide the 
ideal method of providing a retirement annuity of the self-employed 
type permitted by the 1956 Finance Act. Some of the variable 
endowment assurance plans have only recently been offered and 
it is too early to assess the success of this form of life assurance. 
If variable life assurance proves popular, then similar plans may 
well be devised to meet the public demand. 
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Pension Schemes with Profits 


This article is based on answers to a questionnaire sent out to twenty-eight 
insurance offices that offer deferred annuity policies with a participation in profits. 


N their nature, life assurance and pension policies are long-term 
contracts. In a pension policy, the period between entry into 
a scheme and normal retiring date may be as long as 40 years 
and the pension may -be paid for 15 years or more ; the complete 
span may thus cover over 50 years. To determine the premiums 
which ought to be paid, the actuary of the office concerned has 
particularly to take into account the rate of interest he should 
earn on the premiums received and the rates of mortality which 
are expected. Economic and fiscal considerations which may vary 
from time to time will affect the rate of interest while rates of 
mortality may be positively affected by medical discoveries. 
Before 1939 the rate of interest which could be earned by an 
office on its funds was relatively stable. In 1928 some offices 
were assuming in their premium calculations a net rate of interest 
as high as 44 per cent and were prepared to guarantee premium 
rates in respect of all benefits to be bought for then members 
of a scheme. Since 1946 interest rates have fluctuated widely 
and may continue to do so in the future; this has made the 
assumption of a rate for calculating premiums more problematical. 
. An actuary has to exercise reasonable caution, and at times the 
interest earned exceeds what he assumed. This has led, within 
the last decade. to the development of with profit deferred annuity 
policies which benefit the employer if the rate of interest earned 
is higher than the rate assumed. The policy premium under a 
with profit contract is, however, higher than under a non profit 
contract, but against this the employer is entitled to receive a 
bonus based on the profits of the office. At the moment this bonus 
may be sufficient to reduce his total outlay under a with profit con- 
tract below that under a non profit contract. But a marked fall 
. in interest rates or an appreciable lengthening of the expectation 
of life would result in lower bonuses—or in an extreme case, 
perhaps, no bonus at all. 


The number of offices offering a deferred annuity policy with 


participation in profits has steadily increased. There are now 
twenty-eight, representing about one-half of those transacting life 
business, Three of these offices issue policies only on a with 
profits basis for new schemes. For most of the offices which have 
been offering a choice between the two types at least 50 per cent 
of the premium income under new schemes last year was in respect 
of with profit policies, and in some cases practically all the. new 
business was with profits. Many offices require a minimum number 
of employees or a minimum annual premium before they are pre- 
pared to undertake a with profit scheme. Seven offices have no 
minimum, but broadly speaking the smaller the scheme the more 
restricted is the field of choice of an office. On the other hand, 
there is no maximum limit on the number of employees or the 
premium payable. 


Ta conditions applicable to a with profit policy, the methods 


of sharing in the valuation surplus and the methods of arriving 
at the cost to the employer vary from office to office. There are 
also different ways in which the contributions payable by the 
_employer may be calculated. Any comparisons of outlay, unless 
accompanied by a detailed explanation which would be outside 
the scope of this article, would therefore be misleading. But 
irrespective of whether the pension benefits are secured under 
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a with profit or a non profit policy, there are three methods by 
which the costing of a scheme can be carried out—annual premium, 


‘single premium and controlled funding. 


Under the annual premium method, when an employee enters 
the scheme, the cost of his prospective pension at the normal 
retiring date is spread evenly over the years of his future service 
and the cost of any future increases in pension are similarly spread. 
In a contributory scheme the employee bears his proportionate 
share of the cost. ; 

Under the single premium method pensions are purchased 
from year to year as they accrue. For example, if according to 
an employee’s salary grade he earned £15 of pension for each 
year of service in that grade, that amount of pension would be 
bought each year. In a contributory scheme the employee’s con- 
tribution is applied in the first place to purchase as much as 
possible of the pension due to be purchased for him in a par- 
ticular year and then the employer purchases any balance. The 
actual amount of the pension purchased by the employee’s con- 
tributions and the cost to the employer of the balance will depend 
upon the age of the employee on the date on which the pension 
is purchased. As the employee becomes older so his contribu- 
tions will purchase a smaller amount of pension, leaving a greater 
amount to be purchased by the employer. Taking two schemes 
similar in all respects, under which both numbers and benefits 


remain static, the cost under the annual premium method in the 


earlier years.is greater than under the single premium method and 
lower in the later years. In practice, employees leave or retire 
and their places are taken by younger employees so that taking 
into account all factors the single premium method is the one 
usually adopted. It is, however, unsuitable for very small schemes 
where it could lead to wide fluctuations in cost. 

The third method, controlled funding, attempts to keep the 
cost of pensions to employers more level. On certain assumptions 
about rates of interest and rates of mortality and taking into 
account the ages of the employees covered by the scheme and 
their salaries, it is possible to estimate what contributions will 
purchase the pensions as they emerge. The employer’s contti- 
butions are therefore allocated as they are paid towards the pen- 
sions according to the seniority in age of the members of the 
fund. Such a method of funding is more suitable for large schemes 
and when used in conjunction with a with profit policy produces 
an arrangement similar to a self-administered fund. Not all three 
methods are offered as choices by all offices transacting with profit 
business. Nine offices, for example, only offer the controlled 
funding method. But of the other offices practically all offer the 
employer a choice of at least two, and some offer all three. 

Another method of securing the pensions of employees is to 
build up a fund by a deposit administration contract. The aim 
here is to set up a fund from which the necessary amount of 
capital is transferred to purchase pensions as and when they 
become payable. Two offices issue this particular type of policy 
and a charge of 5 per cent is made only if the moneys are applied 
to purchase a pension elsewhere in the market. The contributions 
to the fund are, broadly speaking, calculated on the same prin- 
ciples as those used in the controlled funding method. The interest 
element in these schemes is, in the case of one office, geared to 
the yield on its life and annuity fund and in the other to the 
rate of bonus declared on a defined class of endowment assurances. 
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ESSENTIAL COVER AT | 


MINIMUM COST 
is provided by the 


“ROYAL’S” 
FAMILY INCOME POLICY 


This policy secures a regular and 
assured income for the family in the 
event of the father’s death. 


Example: For a man aged 30 next 
birthday a premium of only £4 per 
quarter—payable for a maximum of 
16 years—secures a Family Income 
Policy assuring £500 per annum for 
the balance of a term of 20 years. 


We would welcome the opportunity 
of discussing this important cover 
with you. 


} Head Offices: 
A : 
=) ey’ Ne 1 North John Street | 24/28 Lombard Street 
i LIVERPOOL 2 | LONDON E.C.3 


INSURANCE 
me) 12V\ bg 
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The “Nineteen Fifties” 
provided the best example 
yet of Public appreciation 
of the services of the Sun 
Life Assurance Company 
of Canada. 

Note the steady, constant 
growth—year by year. 
What of the “Nineteen 
Sixties’’? 

With an Organization 





A Decade of Progress 


strengthened to give even 
better service and to a 
better-informed public, 
who can doubt that even 
the successes of the past 
decade—striking though 
they were—will be com- 
pletely overshadowed by 
the triumphs to come? 

The whole Organization 
of the Sun Life of Canada 
is working to that end. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 by Act of Parliament as a Limited Company) 


J. L. HARRIES (General Manager for Gt. Britain and Ireland) 


141, SUN OF CANADA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., LONDON, S.W.i 








A word 
with the 


LEGAL & GENERAL 


will give you 
every ASSURANCE 


LIFE + PENSIONS «+ FIRE - ACCIDENT - 








MARINE 


LEGAL & GENERAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED - CHIEF ADMINISTRATION: 188 FLEET STREET - LONDON EC4 
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BRITANNIC 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


For Home Service Insurance 
the company has district offices 
and agencies throughout the 
country, and also  transacts 
ordinary life assurance, 


pensions and annuity business, 


In addition all classes of Fire, 
Accident, Motor and General 
Insurances are transacted, and 
House 


advances made for 


Purchase. 


Chief Office: 
BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM 1 


THE 


UNITED 
FRIENDLY 


INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


LIFE, FIRE, BURGLARY, 
SICKNESS, PLATE GLASS, 
HOUSE PURCHASE, 
ENDOWMENT, Etc., Ete. 


R. C. BALDING, 


Managing Director. 


42 Southwark Bridge Road, 
London, S.E. 
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LIFE 
ASSURANCE 


_ Whole Life-— Without Profits 
Yj Sum Assured 
ij Yj £5,000 


Age next birthday 
30 
Annual premium 


£67.1.8 


Ask for a complete table of attractive 
rates for Whole Life and Endowment 
Assurance. 


LONDON and MANCHESTER 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 







Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2. 
A HOME-SERVICE INSURANCE Office 


yl yy 





| hn ert? 
SCOTTISH UNION 


AND 
NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Expansion in the Sixties? 


There is nothing more certain—and, to keep 
ahead of this expansion, the ‘‘Scottish Union’’ is 
strengthening its organisation to give service when 
and where service is required. 


As an expanding company look upon us as 


THE COMPANY FOR ALL YOUR 
INSURANCES. 


Head Office London 
35 St. Andrew Square, Scottish Union House, 
EDINBURGH, 2. 25 Bucklersbury, E.C.4. 
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The offices with one exception are prepared to attach guarantees 
to their premium rates. The guarantees vary from office to 
office and in order to compare the guarantees offered by any 
two Offices regard has to be paid to the rates of interest assumed 
in the calculation of the premiums. A lower rate of interest assumed 
should, for example, enable an office to grant a longer period of 
guarantee. The outlay on, or the amount of, the pension is affected 
by the bonuses declared and there are various methods by which 
the bonus is translated into relief or benefit to the employer or 
pensioner. -The simplest form is adopted by a number of offices 
which declare their bonuses as cash discounts of premiums. The 
actual method of calculation varies as between one office and 
another ; for example, one office calculates the bonus on the average 
actuarial reserves held during the triennium under review, while 
another calculates it on the total premiums actually paid. In other 
cases the bonus is calculated by reference to more than one factor, 
including, for example, the yield on the office’s life and annuity 
fund or the yield on 23 per cent Treasury stock. In such cases 
the aim is to give the employer the benefit of the difference between 
the assumed rate of interest and the rate earned. 

Other offices declare bonuses as a percentage increase in the 
pension and four offices declare a maturity bonus when a pension 
becomes payable. In these cases the bonus may be allowed to 
remain as a permanent increment to the pension. This gives em- 
ployees an increase in benefits without an increase in outlay. 
Alternatively, the bonus may be taken. imto account in calculating 
the amount of pension to be bought by the employer ; this reduces 
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the amount of pension to be bought by him in any particular year 
and consequently the total cost of the scheme in that year. In 
their initial calculations some offices assume that a certain rate 
of bonus will be declared, and the employers’ outlay is then 
calculated on this assumption. In such cases the outlay will be 
reduced only if the rate of bonus declared exceeds the rate assumed. 
A reduction in interest rates would, however, be slow to depress 
bonuses because of the yields obtained on past investments. 


HUS there are several methods of costing, various guarantees 
"TE weales to the premium rates and various forms of bonus or 
rebate. The variety of contracts offered makes it easier to meet 
the varying requirements of employers. In some cases the benefit 
is immediate ; in others it is deferred. An employer who prefers 
to rely upon an insurance company to guarantee the payment of 
pensions and other benefits can, by effecting a suitable with profit 
policy, secure advantages comparable with those which, in current 
economic circumstances, are available to a self-administered fund. 
Such an arrangement could, taking into consideration all factors, 
prove no more costly, and might even be cheaper, than a self- 
administered fund. Moreover, it is not necessary to secure all the 
benefits under a pension scheme on the same basis ; an employer 
can, for example, secure one half on a non profit basis and the other 
half on a with profit basis, These matters are obviously complex ; 
and any employer who feels that a with profit policy might be the 
most suitable means of providing pension benefits for his employees 
will need the guidance of an expert in pension business. 





Home Service Insurance 


societies whose annual premium income 
does not exceed £2,000. In 19§9, the latest 
year for which official statistics are available, 
the average expense ratio for the 55 societies 
in this category was 63 per cent. 

Industrial branch policyholders share in 


H™ service life assurance has been out 
of the public eye during a decade of 
Conservative rule. Its progress has been 
more pedestrian than that of the ordinary 
life and pensions departments, but indus- 
trial life funds now exceed £1,400 million 
and the business makes an annual contri- 
bution to savings of the order of £75 mil- 
lion. Last year, in fact, industrial assurance 
funds rose by. more than £80 million, 
though. the number of industrial assurance 
policies in force has continued to decline. 
The decline has been wholly in policies for 
which premiums are being paid and the 
number of free paid-up assurances has risen. 


New industrial life sums assured in 1960 
by the ten leading offices included in table 
VIII, which account for over 90 per cent of 
the total business done by the 14 insurance 
companies and go or so friendly societies 
in this field, rose by £21 million to £357 
million. As in the ordinary life branch, 
endowment assurances have predominated. 
The aggregate industrial life premium 
income of the ten companies was £1784 
million, compared with £170}. million in 
1959. Expenses absorbed 32.6 per cent of 
these premiums, a slight reduction on 1959. 
Expense ratios in industrial assurance run 
at about twice the average level in ordinary 
life business, but the offices towards the 
lower end of the scale cannot fairly be 
criticised, when the cost of collecting 


premiums at the policyholder’s door weekly 
or monthly is taken into account ; this is, 
after all, the essence of the business. Costs 
in fact are being held down in the.face of 
increases in wages, which form a substantial 
part of industrial life expenses. In 1949, 
the average expense ratios for insurance 
companies and for collecting friendly 
societies were 29.0 per cent and 39.5 per 
cent respectively ; in 1959, the correspond- 
ing figures were 31.6 per cent and 36.1 per 
cent. High expense ratios are nowadays 
confined almost entirely to small collecting 


the prosperity of the offices. In the Pruden- 
tial, for example, the current industrial 
branch bonus is 38s. per £100 assured, plus 
an additional bonus on death or maturity 
at the same rate as in the ordinary branch. 

The lapse ratio rose in 1959 against the 
postwar trend. For industrial assurance 
companies it was 17.1 per cent in 1959, 
compared with 15.2 per cent in 1958 and 
24.3 per cent in 1949; for the friendly 
societies the lapse ratio was 18.0 per cent 
in 1959, compared with 16.5 per cent in 
1958 and 23.2 per cent in 1949. 





TABLE VIIl.—INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 1959-1960 















Fund at |; Premium Net New Expense Net Yield per 
End of Year | Income Sums Assured Ratio ‘cent on Funds 
1959 | 1960 1959 | 1960 | 1959 | 1960 | 1959 | 1960 1959 
j | | 
| € mn £mn. | £mn.| £mn.| £mn. | £mn.| % % fe ites 

Britannic: iis soci . < | 67-9 73°7 9:8 10-3 16-4 17-1 30:7; 30:9'515 6|6 210 
Co-operative ........ | 131-0 144-9 | 26-5 | 27-9! 49-3 | 50-4| 27:3; 27-0/|5 1411)}5 18 2 
Liverpool Victoria . 135:2 | 143-9} 18:2] 19-4} 40-5 | 44-0; 32:5, 32:1\|417 7) 419 6 
London & Manchester | 32:5 34:8) 4:1 4-4 7-3 7:7 {| 30-3} 30-7 $12.45 19° Z 
PUNE 6 skcet ee etens 149-2} 158-5 | 212] 22-3) 43-4); 52-1 st:2- 4° SEF 51910|;6 7 3} 
Prudential .......... 472:6 | 497-0| 56-0] 58-2| 110-1 | 115-3 | 30-9} 30-415 7 0|512 7 
ee Ber eee | 74-3 7e°7 }) HEE ae 19-6} 20-0} 35:5 | 34:6;5 15 0;517 0 
Royal Liver ......... 70-5 74-0 9-5 10-0} 19-4] 18-3 | 33-9} 33-0; 411 9/4144 2° 
Royal London Mutual. 96-8 | 103-4; I1-O| 4-5 | 24-1] 26-5| 36:2} 36:0)5 12 2;5 15 & 
Wesleyan & General. . 18-6 19-4} 2-7 2°8 5-4 5:3 | 45-1 | 39-715 4 6/15 8 7 
Total 10 Offices ... | 1,248-6 | 1,328-3 170-2 | 178-5 | 335-5 356-7 | 33-0*, 32-:6*.5 9 6* 5 13 6* 


ee a RR I, A 


* Average. 
397 
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Bumper Bonuses 


Hes of life policies that participate 
in profits are doing better than ever 
before. Competition for new_ business 
ensures that the unprecedented prosperity 
of the offices is reflected fully in bonus rates 
and bonus declarations this year have left 
the 1959 high water mark well behind. 
These bonuses stem largely from high 
interest rates and buoyant income from 


ORDINARY LIFE PARTICIPATING 
POLICIES REGULAR BONUSES PER 
CENT PER ANNUM ** 


ANNUAL DECLARATIONS 
1950 1955 1960 


mediately, being recouped over the whole © 


term of the contract. The majority of with- 
profits policyholders benefit also from the 
gearing effect of the surplus from non-par- 
ticipating business (including pension 
schemes), though a few offices keep separate 


_ participating and non-participating funds. 


A few offices have recently taken the 
plunge of allocating part of their capital 
gains. The more orthodox actuarial view is 
that the margin between the market and the 
book values of equities (after providing for 
depreciation of fixed interest assets) should 
be ignored and that participating policy- 


~ 
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which exceptionally for an industrial-cum- 
ordinary office declares its bonuses quin- 
quennially, has allotted simple bonuses of 
40s. per cent for 1956 and 1957, 44s. for 
1958, 48s. for 1959 and 50s. for 1960, 


“together with a special bonus of. TOs. per 


cent for each year of the quinquennium. 
What is the scope for further increases in 
the bonuses on ordinary life policies? Pro- 
vided that the yield on their assets continues 
to rise, many life offices should be able to 
improve on current bonus rates. But further 
progress by those at the top of the table 
may be more difficult. Life offices do not 


SPECIAL BONUSES FROM CAPITAL 
GAINS 










Valu- 
ation 


Capital 
gains Ordinary 


Co-operative ..... vines ae ie a8 holders should receive their reward wholly ee eae oe a end 1960" 
Prudential*............ 28/-S 42/-St 56/-St through the boost to bonuses that is given 31.12.60 


QUINQUENNIAL DECLARATIONS 


by the rise in income from equities. But 









London Assurance...... 30/-C 45/-C 55/-Ct some offices have taken a different view, not Pause %, | % of 
eee eoetnet aes is e/g least’ because reversionary bonuses do not |_ per total 
Scottish Amicable ...... 32/6C 42/6C 52/6C —e enenee iene oa tink dha. Pat: aaa 
ihe snnuiee and cagiint policyholders who surrender their rights. It Kit mio eg 3 | 30/-s+ 93-3 
43 offices... ... 3-50) 4-224) 5-08 can, however, be taken for granted that only National 
TRIENNIAL DECLARATIONS . limited soe of hidden reserves has been gee ee " 3 | 30/-S | 1,400 | 15-2 | 35:4 
1954 1957 1960 ypothecate & National| 5 | 20/-S | 550 | 8-3 | 24-2 
CO Ns 15> (issay ie Se Two of the leaders in the industrial-cum- ! | 
" National Providentt§... 42/68 52/6S 45/-St ordinary field have improved on the rough * At book value. + Single payment. C=Compound. 
Sun Life PyaRe eevee eeee 40/-S 46/-S 56/-S justice that is done by the simple bonus s =Simple. 
ey rhe 9 ao el system which is usually adopted by the declare bonuses that they cannot reasonably 
ife, annuity and capital : ° ; : ° 
redemption assets of % % % offices. Neither simple bonuses (based on hope to maintain. At current premium 


SE SG sac es 4:06], 4:52 5-08 





** Examples of recent bonus increases. 
S=Simple bonus. C=Compound bonus. *On 
UK policies : different rates apply overseas. 
t Excluding special bonuses. tOn endowment 
assurances ; a higher rate of bonus is paid on whole 
life policies. §Minimum rate: bonuses on sliding 
scale. |] 42 offices. 


equities (including property let at rack 
rentals). They do not owe a great deal to 
increasing longevity. The charge- for the 
death risk in the predominant endowment 
assurance class is now so small that there 
is little scope for profit from this source. 
Nor, given booming new business, can 
economy in management contribute much. 
New whole life and endowment assurance 
policies at first show a book-keeping loss ; 
the costs of getting the business and setting 
up the policy can absorb thé whole of the 
first year’s premium and are written off im- 


the sum assured alone) nor compound 
bonuses (which get nearer the mark by 
bringing existing bonuses into account) 
closely relate the period that each policy has 
been in force to the incidence of the profits 
which are being allocated. Since 1956 the 
Prudential has been declaring a supple- 
mentary bonus on policies which become 
claims“by death or maturity, in recognition 
of the prior claim of older policyholders to 
“the substantial increases in the dividends 
on our holdings of ordinary shares in this 
country . . . that had latgely arisen from 
investments made in the past.” The current 
rate (additional to the normal bonus for 
1960 of 56s. per cent simple) is 15s. per cent 
simple for each year that the policy was in 
force before 1959, with a ceiling of £27 
for each {100 of participating sum 
assured. The Royal London Mutual, 


rates, an average gross yield on new money 
of well over six per cent is required to cover 
a reversionary bonus of 50s. per cent per 
annum compound. Unless investment of a 
significant proportion of the accruing funds 
in the right sort of equity is abandoned it 
will be hard to get this kind of return. 

With-profits policies should give a very 
fair measure of protection against inflation 
if current bonus .rates are maintained. 
Future bonuses depend mainly upon the 
interest surplus (which is measured by the 
excess of the yield on the invested funds 
over the net rate of interest assumed in the 
premiums). Bonuses are thus vulnerable to 
ultra-cheap money and to dividend limita- 
tion. Neither of these nightmares of earlier 
postwar years seems likely to keep invest- 
ment managers awake at nights in the 
foreseeable future. 


TABLE IX.—FIRE AND ACCIDENT SUMMARY 






1958 | 1959 | 1960 









Accident and Miscellaneous 





% |Amount; % 
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spon bine Kab meaadunasa Reka : : | : F 9 , 6 | | 

SMOG. 55 ss becaccnn seabcakeas ‘ | “4 | 22: 17-3 17-0 20 | 16-4 

Expenses and overseas taxes .......... | 53,898 | | 55,995 | 23-4 | i : ‘ 22- 69,874 18: 4 74,878 | 18-4) 80,106 | 18-4 .200 | 18-7 

' Increase in reserves for unexpired risks | 3,792, I- | 2,145 0-9 5,324 “| 4,117) I- 16,757 11,830} 2-9| 9,710; 2:2) 13,667, 2-9 
PRNES ip onda iisss+enesanineesnned | 2,451 | | 7,151 | 3:0, 4,948 0 j 1-6 | —3,517 -0.: 9 | —2,192 can —0°5| 7,743; 1-8 | 4,217 | 0-9 
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gy by effecting 

AL A TRUST POLICY Life Policies arranged to meet individual 
—- requirements in connection with Education, 
acy for the benefit of Settlements, Estate Duty, Gifts inter vivos, 
960° your heirs Partnerships, etc. 
% of Attractive terms for all 

assets x 

38-3 Full particulars can be had from — * pha een 

| : an ensions. 

23:3 

e EDINBURGH, 2 | HEAD OFFICE 
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y the quiet word in our ear concerning your 

funds life assurance problems will give us 

in the the opportunity to offer you a sound 
ble to policy; for we have specialised for 
ymuta- many years in offering all types of 
earlier Consult the life assurance policies at realistic 
nvest- 


premiums. We shall be glad to help 
you, and by filling in the coupon below 
you will receive further details with- 
out obligation to enable you to decide 
for yourself, 
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TABLE X.—UNITED STATES BUSINESS OF BRITISH COMPANIES ($7000) 


















} 
| 1958 1959 | 1960 
Pe SSE ey 8 tn eee « ae op ee er Fo 
| | | Branch | | Branch | Branch 
remit- remit- | i | remit- 
Company Under- Invest- tances | | Under- | Invest- | tances | Under- |  Invest- ; tances 
Premiums | writing ment | and | Premiums) writing ment and Premiums | writing | ment and 
| Profits | Earnings*! sub- | ‘| Profits  Earnings* sub- Profits | Earnings*/  sub- 
"| sidiaries* | sidiaries’ | | sidiaries’ 
| | dividends | | | dividends | dividends 
i i ; | 
Royal €50i, «spice <sthe s Shnege oe | 221,578 |— 3,477 | 43,850 | 5,429 | 234,159 | 4,798 | 14045 | 5,757 | 244,384 | 2577 | 14,689 ; 5,850 
Commercial Union CR irene | 122.918 |— 6592 | 7,455 | 4423, 131,046 —. 4,007 824 | 008 § «135,569 |— 2,883 | g'134 | 4,126 
General Accident ............ 107,239 — 4,117 | 5,744 | 2,000 } 185,652 |— 3,272 | 6,585 | 2,122 : 123,332 | 1,330 | 7,484 2,832 
Employers’ Liability (3).....; te 81,884 — 3,640 | 3,544 | 2994 | 88055 | 3,340 4,102 2,974 ; 91,73L j— 66 4,533 2,951 
PhOGHEM:y os coche sa chag maces 48,626 — 3,980 2,773 | 188 50,075 — 1,788 |! 2,711 200 | 51,952 |— 3,368 2,890 237 
London & Lancashire ......... 34.939 |— 1,778 | 1,580 |— 1,13! 35,902 |— 1,395 1,989 1,430 079 (— 1,013 2,057 1,345 
London Assurance (4).......4. 29,897 |— 2162 1,523 956 32,056 | 372 1,569 | 1,124 35,394 — 1,348 | 738 1,525 
Pearh-oaig «neues ce dee Se ak ameh | 22,246 -j|—. 1,284 | 1535} aia 18,487 |\— 237 : 14556 | 2450 17,572 (— 971 1,409 | 7,550 
Sun 45) Cokie angie sche oF aesks ; 21,427 \— 1,735 1265 |— f05F.| 22,084 -— 176 | 1,327 706 | 20,857 — 888 1,406 705 
Royal Exchange (6) (7) ahatae ae 20,653' |— 3,079 1,668 |— #,106 | 22,457 — 4,359 |; 1,195 | 59 | 20,263 — 1,528 1,301 | ,467 
Norwich Union (8)........... 18,649 —. 860 +} 1,262 |— 1,233 | 18311 |_— 813 | = 1,266 212 18,863 — 295 || 1,269 | 184 
YortGhl®) <0... 03s vecme'usee | 12,435 |— 1175 | 700 | MES ane ose oP Ee ee ete 
Noreen G9): saniatntm-anieewinns 10,066 .— 49 740 | 26 11,102 |\— 314 | 730 95 | 17, 557 ) —2 F790 957 (9), 255 ('9) 
Prud@weak G5c0% was ca dat r aes 6,522 | 48 38t. | 113 8,355 | 47. | 400 | 113 | 9,303 | 430 150 
Coney te wek ence cawhone eres 5,644 |-— él 488 et | 5,480 |— 133 497 261 ' 5,065 ~ 59 512 | 257 
Alliance: (3) 6625. ct deters ses 5,465 i 18 260 | 266 | +5903 — 136 293 | 292 4.201 | . 206 337 297 
Eagle SOMP. cs s'npes sabes cain 3,058 |— 278 ! 216 | 285 | 3,497 |— 172) 224 — 4104 3,424 ! i 22% |— 91 
Co-CPOtQiNe.. 65s tcehuses ete 1,729 — 208 } 79 | ee ay a ee 94 40 2,787 |\— 196 116 40 
Guardi@it vances snvlcneene es | 1,692 |\— 29 | 208 1,914 2,134 j|— gs 197 34 2,283 — ‘136 | 229 | 38 
Total soos a cicnads peau | 776,667 |— 34,404 | 44,771 14,322 806,890 — 8,258 46,604 21,773 | 842,616 — 12,364 | 49,728 | 26,784 





Source : Best's Insurance Guide.  * Gross interest dividends and rents less investment expenses. —(') Including Liverpool & London & Globe: (2) Including North British & Mercantile. 
(3) Shares held by Northern & Employers’ Assurance. (4) Including Sea. (5) Shares held by Sun Alliance Insurance. (6) Inctuding Atlas. (7) Under on€ management since the end of 1958. 
(8) Including Scottish Union & National. (%)} US business sold to America Fire Loyalty Group in December, 1958 : the !958 figures were not included in the underwriting accounts of the Yorkshire. 
(10) Including Halifax (of Mass.) previously consolidated with Employers’ Liability. 





TABLE XI.—UNDERWRITING EXPERIENCE OF 20 OFFICES 








Fire Insurance, 1959-60 Accident and Miscellaneous Insurance, 1959-60 




















t } ! 
Ratio Ratio Fund | Ratio es Ratio Fund 
Company and Year Premiums| Claims | (2) Profit | (4) at end of | Premiums} Claims (2) e. Profit | (4) at end of 
to (1) to (1) year* to (i) } to (I) year* 
oO | @ |} @& (4) (5) (6) a) (2) @) ts 4 | ® 6) 
£000's £000's £000's £000’s | £000’s — £000’s. | ~ | £000"s 
Alicea 1959 8,328 3,343. 40-1 | 829 10-0 9,934 | 5,007 50-4 696 7-0 | 4,594 
Ee RGSS S89 8 eb 1960} 8,918 3,740 41-9 | 658 7:4 | 10,383 5,236 | 50-4 | 901 8-7 4,902 
Cent 1959 | 2,591 1,436 | 55-4 | 55 2-1 | 2,699 1.433 | 549 |~ 22 |-0-8 2,265 
ids See ee 1960 2,515 as ' =. } oe 75 } ane 1,647 an E= 15! 7 5-3 2,473 
1959 | 47,002 24, ‘x )| . ; |. 60°6 53 0-1 } 30926 
Commercial Union (a).......... 1960 | 47.724 26,459 41. 3 | ees 59.727 36,123 | 60-5 — 147 j= 0-2 } | 
C 1959 = 2,153 1010 | 46-9 | 289 13-4 11,037 6,748 . 61:1 377 3-4 | . 6570 
CO-OP GRR 5 55459 8 G07m iE 1960 | 2,270 1,142 | 50-3 | 307. “13-5 13,099 7,993 61-0 493 3-8 | 7.595 
caste 1959 | 5,831 2,887 | 49-5 | 289 64-9 16,429 9788 59-6 598 | 36. | -. 6886 
aEte ene a eee oe ee 1960 |. 6,184 3,124 | 50-5 | 275 4:4 18,445 11,00! > 59-6 358 | 2-0 7,706 
Employers’ Liabilit 1959 6,782 Z1IE | 45-9 104 | 1-5 33,137 19,600 59-1 1,426 4:3 | © 42°3¢0 
_— PPReeetew nese 1960 | 7,694 3,614 | 47-0 172 2-2 35,443 | 22,898 64-6 182 0-5 | 13,053 
General Accident 1959 | 6,619 2,935 44-3 827 12-5 61.478 | 38,558 62-7 1,100 | 1-8 | 30,791 
PORT Sea a sis 1960 7,668 3,602 | 47-0 603 7-8 66,580 | 42,417 | 63-7 1,096 } 7 } 33,332 
Guards 1959 9,795 4,920 50-2 241 2:5 19,504 11,694 | 60-0 394 2:0 |. 8777 
ones See eee ONE te 1960 | 10,66! 5,438 | 51-0 144 1-3 20,262 12,044 | 59-4 460 23 | ots 
Legal A aeieal 1959 | 2,885 1159 | 42-2 335 11-6 2,953 1,413 47-8. 224 76 2,159 
ee ee ae 19 nes | 4570 9-8 | | OP sm | tem et | ae | O38 | Pie 
195 16 4, 9 | . ‘ ’ | 64 0:3 5. 
London Assurance ececesscccces 1960 11,283 Sot 2 * i > ite aoe | l— 358 E 2-1 6,879 
1959 13,287 6, z=} - 0- i |. 62° — 284 1-6 6,912 
London & Lancashire........... 1960 12.960 6.905 | 53-3 — 364 — 2-8 19,287 11.948 | 61-9 | 287 I- 1-5 7H5 
Norell 1959s A 5.911 53:2 |— 717 |\— 64 15.489} 9,195 | 59-4 |\— 268 1-7 7,744 
cs eeeteceescensctvgue 1960 12.277 6.215 50-6 |\— 468 3-8 16,115 9,233 | 57-3 32 0:2 8,085 
Norwich Union (b) J 1959 13,699 7,061 51-5 | 15 | ‘Os 14,983 8,800 | 58-7 5 O-1 | 6,667 
it, Yn la ai cx a 1960 14,106 | 7,185 | 50-9 | 356 | 2:5 16,628 9826 | 59-1 |— 233 |~ f-4 4-7. 
Pearl 1959 4,586 | 2586 56-4 |\— 249 — 5-4 5,365 3,409 63-5 532 9-9 1, 
+ Rhee eae ee 1960 3,177 1.740. | 548. |-° 8 |— 2-7 5,104 3,057 | 59-9 |= 124 |x 2-5 217 
Phoesal 1959 —- 12,550 6,126 48:8 | 114 0-9 23,090 13,983. 60-6 |— 287 |—“f-2 237 
tp se kod eine heer mae ae 1960 =: 13,018 6837 52:5 — 60 |— 0-4 24,684 14,903 | 60:4. |— 278 (— I-I 9,874 
ude 1959 5,510 2,672 48-5 | 123 2:2 11,436 5,840-.|° 51-1 823 | . 7-2 5,620 
Pe Aneta ive Seer 1960 5,755 2,768 48-1 | 230 | 40 12,520 6,624. 52-9 558 4-5 6,052 
Royal () fi9s9 56,502 | 28612 50-6 | 1007 | 1:8 74,359 47,059 63-3 1,307 1-8 34.744 
hat are age ai bbe, eit spk 1960 58,159 30,862 53-1 1,132 | 4-9 79,133 49,396. 62-4 1,076) 1-4 36,653 
Royal Guchamae ai 1959 18,434 9965 54-1 |— 215 |— 1-2 27,436 | 16,684 | 60-8 195 | 0-7 10,974 
, Pare noe eR eee 1960 —- 18,566 10,027 | 54:0%| 296 1-6. 29,249 | - 17,946 | 61-3 | 153 0-5 | (11,700 
5 1959 «(10,464 5,335 51:0 | 1,007 | 9-6 11,695 7,100 | 60-7 . 549 4:7 4,678 
Ne ER Se a ce ee 1960 10,376 5,513 | 53-1 | 668 | 6-4 12,170 7,529 | 61-9 353 | 2-9 4,868 
Yoricehieas 1959 3,876 1,827 47:1 133. | (3-4 8,524 | 4,944 58-0 289 3-4 | 3,697 
mir labtadiat At pant atts 1960 4,159 2,087. 50-2 149 | 3-6 9275 | 5590 | 6-3 |—- 2 /-03 1 3,968 
Total Offices 1959 251,178 126,934 | 50:5 4,948 2:0 | 162,323 | 436,038 | 264,443 | 60-6 | 7,743 | 1-8 | 203,037 
PON SNES He 1960 260,521 136,059 52-2 4,088 1-6 | 167,249 | 471,434 | 288,230 | 61-1 4217 | 0-9 | 218, 








* Reserves for unexpired risks. estimated liability under outstanding accident and disability claims and additional ee: reserves (where ee (a) Including North British & 
Mercantile. - -(b) Including Scottish Union & National. (c) Including Liverpool & London & Globe. .-(d) Including Atlas.~ : Lieee 
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DDL 
LAPORTE 
INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED 


Extracts from 
the Statement by the Chairman 
Mr. P. D. O’Brien 


The Year’s Trading 


Group income for the year of £3,333,525 before taxation is not sub- 
stantially different from that of the previous year. In common with 
many other companies we have experienced higher expenses; increased 
competition and reduced profit margins. 

One year’s results, however, must be viewed in perspective, both in 
relation to the past and to the future. Over the last ten years the 
history of Laporte has been one of growth, but between each major 
advancement there has been a period of consolidation. We are 
broadly in that position today. We have reached a period in which we 
are reaping the benefit of past capital expenditure, but also in which 
new plants are being erected which are not yet contributing to Group 
earnings. 


Research and Development 


Research and development work is of fundamental importance to the 
future growth of the Group. 

Most companies of the Laporte Group have their own research teams 
but it is felt that there is a pressing need to devote attention to longer- 
range research in broader fields. 


Personnel 


Our personnel department pays constant attention to ensuring that 
conditions of employment are fully in keeping with modern trends and 
also that recruitment is on such a scale and of such a standard that the 
efficiency of the Company can always be maintained. 

During the current financial year the Company has announced 
details of an improved scheme designed to reward employees for long 
service whilst as regards recruitment, methods consist of regular 
contact with all the major seats of learning in the country. 


The Future 


It is the responsibility of your Board continuously to be looking 
forward with the object of developing the Company, and I should 
now like to mention individually some of the steps taken in this 
direction, 

TITANIUM OXIDE. Such is our faith in the future prospects of this 
product that certain decisions have been taken which we believe will 
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enhance the opportunity of the Company to share in the development 
of this product overseas. 

(a) Australia, As a result of the findings of a technical team sent to 
Western Australia i in late 1960, an agreement has been concluded with 
the Premier of Western Australia and his Government to establish a 
£A4 million plant in Bunbury. 

We believe that there should be no difficulty in finding a ready market 
for the output of the plant. 

(b) U.S.A. An agreement has also been made with the internationally 
known American Potash & Chemical Corporation to erect a plant on 
the west coast of the U.S. and design teams on both sides of the 
Atlantic are hard at work to bring these plans to fruition. 

(c) India. It is proposed to extend our Group interest in conjunction 
with our Indian partners by the establishment of a new company 
which will manufacture titanium oxide under an agreement with 
Laporte Titanium Ltd. The Laporte Group interest will be sub- 
stantial, but a minority one. 

ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. This branch of chemical manufacture is expand- 
ing more rapidly than any other, Consequently, when the possibility 
arose to acquire the shares of Howards & Sons Ltd., who are already 
well established in this field, we took advantage of the opportunity to 
negotiate the acquisition of this company. 

ELEKTROCHEMISCHE WERKE MUNCHEN AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT. For a 
number of years your Company has had a friendly relationship with 
EWM, and as your Directors had decided that an established position 
in the European continent was in the best interests of the Group, we 
negotiated with the previous owners of EWM to acquire that com- 
pany. Together we stand a great chance of reaping some of the 
rewards that should arise from manufacture and sale within the 
European Economic Community. 


Conclusion 


We are living in a world of change; but a world of change is also a 
world of challenge and it is the responsibility of your Board to grasp 
such opportunities as these newer conditions may offer. The plans 
and actions I have outlined above are positive measures designed to 
promote the growth and prosperity of the Laporte Group. 


Copies of the Report and Accounts may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Laporte Industries Limited, Hanover House, Hanover Square, London, W.\. 
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COURTAULDS 


MAN-MADE FIBRES - FABRICS 


PACKAGING - PAINT - 


CHEMICALS - WOODPULP 


PLASTICS - ENGINEERING 





Points from the Report of the Directors 
and the Statement made by the Chairman, Sir Fohn Hanbury-Williams, C.v.0., 
to the Annual General Meeting on 19th Fuly, 1961. 


GROUP SALES... 

GROUP PROFIT ... ces ca 
GROUP PROFIT AFTER TAX ... 
DIVIDENDS (less tax) 


ORDINARY DIVIDEND PER £1 UNIT 


GROUP CAPITAL EMPLOYED 


1961 1960 * 
£ £ 
... 171,921,840 139,924,379 
18,696,544 21,044,043 
9,822,430 11,217,524 
5,432,441 4,720,839 
S 2/=d. 1 104d. t 
... 207,770,588 202,013,458 


* 1/960 figures do not include the results of Pinchin, Johnson & Associates Limited. 
+ Acjusted to allew for scrip issue of ! for 3. 


TRADING 


Business in fibres was steady at the start 
of the year and advances were made 
notably in ‘ Courtelle’, ‘ Tricel’ and 
nylon, but towards the late autumn sales 
of viscose staple fell off in the United 
Kingdom with a consequent effect on 
profits. Rising costs and lower average 
selling prices in export markets affected 
the profitability of some products. 

The results of our Canadian and 
American subsidiaries suffered severely 
from intense price cutting, and this 
unsatisfactory state of affairs continues. 

Trading in some of our non-textile 
activities, e.g. chemicals, woodpulp and 
packaging film, showed an improvement, 
but the profits of Pinchin, Johnson & 
Associates were lower than last year due 
to the reduced demand for paint as a 
result of credit restrictions on sales of 
motor cars and domestic appliances. 


RESEARCH 


The major part of the research effort 
continues to be in fibres. Considerable 
increases have been achieved in the 
strength of viscose tyre yarn and 
improvements made in the strength and 
abrasion resistance of ‘ Tricel’ yarns. 
Work has also been done in developing 
modified forms of ‘ Courtelle’ acrylic 
fibre which will in due course extend the 
market for this important fibre. 

Two new finishes for viscose fabrics 
have been brought to a commercial 
stage. The first produces very stable 
fabrics which can be boiled without 
noticeable shrinking; the second is 
applied to washable linings. 





Work on petrochemicals has been 
accelerated and a development plant 
erected at Spondon to make peracetic 
acid and various epoxy derivatives. 

NEW INVESTMENT 
* Courtelle’ capacity is being trebled at 
Grimsby, and a 10 million Ib. plant has 
been built in France. British Cello- 
phane are again extending capacity at 
Barrow-in-Furness. 

Weare further expanding our chemical 
activities at Spondon ‘and at Trafford 
Park. Plans have been announced to 
build a 10,000 ton plant for caprolactam 
monomer under the new Snia Viscosa 
process. 

We have maintained our minority 
interest in Snia Viscosa by taking up our 
rights in last year’s issue at a cost of 
£1.8m., and have invested a further 
£1.5m. in the Usutu project in Swazi- 
land to produce pulp for paper and 
board. A 4 per cent. holding has been 
acquired for £1.5m. in the Koppers Co. 
Inc., a leading American chemicals and 
plastics firm, as a first step in exploring 
areas of mutual interest. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 
Concluding his statement, Sir John 
Hanbury-Williams said: ‘“‘ Group profits 
in the first three months of this financial 
year were less than those for April, May 
and June, 1960, which was the best 
quarter of last year. The remaining 
nine months of the year should show 
some improvement over those of last 
year, although the widespread uncertain- 
ty of the present economic situation must 
increase the difficulty of maintaining 
profits at last year’s level.” 


Copies of the Directors’ Report and Chairman’s Statement can be obtained 
from the Secretary, Courtaulds, Ltd., 16, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, E.C.1. 





Courtaulds have important manufacturing interests in the United Kingdom, 
Europe, Africa, Asia, Australia and America, and world-wide trading connections. 
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NET REVENUE ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 3ist. MARCH, 1961 





Contribution to Capital Outlay :— £ £ 









































£ 
Estimated reduction in income tax liabilities due to Investment Balance from Revenue Account ...........cceecccccccscses 2,074,312 
Pe Pe ee Pee UE ge OE Te eer Ce CT TT ory 136,000 Income Tax :— : 
Interest on Port Stock :— Surplus of tax deducted from Port Stock Interest over net MR 
3 per cent. “A” Stock, 1929-99... .cicssccrceccscseccvee 259,509 liabilities for the year (including £180,000 in respect of 
A per cent. Stock, 1949-99 -...6 ci cece cw cess sens sooece 62,467 credits relating to prior years’ assessments)...........+++ : 261,756 
34 per cent. Registered Stock, 1965-75 ...........--e00-- 452,565 Interest on Investments, held for :— 
3k per cent. Registered Stock, 1960-65 ............++ seh 91,494 Stock (Redemption) Funds ............ Sidon eee baa ad ‘ 118,734 The for 
33 per cent. Redeemable Stock, 1966-71 ................. 59,500 Clonetal -eaeerve FO 6 ice vc ccaes ota scustxacsenéeas 55,355 Th d 
3 per cent. pn oe on S Sekai odie week arias sew aee ‘| SUNOS PMRENS «Vs. cv hk ev awe es Oho Niches ks ove dee eheiet 61,229 onnais Li wow 
3 per cent. Registe: tock, SS Re ey eae he . : ; imited w 
——- ~—«1,375,535 NE CUI oo o.d goes co ada Th hS RE eb a URE MARES hae 51,430 
Stock (Redemption) Funds :— Properties Purchased for Dock Extension and Head Office The fol 
Teutepreat nratl TMERIOROIE ois c 6a 5 5 0 0d Sig bens 6.5 tip ain 8 00, 0's 407,523 Estate :— he Chas 
Transfer to Provision for Renewal of Machinery and Plant... . 500,000 Excess of Income over Expenditure................-..005 11,427 the art 
-Transfer to Insurance Fund... .........scccccecccsccccsss 77,455 The i 
Balance—Net Revenue for the Year Carried Down......... 137,730 } . inc 
a a ie ee ee sign that s 
2,634,243 2,634,243 ; 
a —— beset the is 
Transfer to Provision for Renewal of Machinery and Plant :— Balance—Net Revenue for the Year Brought Down ........ 137,730 are behing 
In addition to the provision for the current year shown above 100,000 Balance (Deficit) carried to General Balance Sheet.......... 62,270 
Transfer to General Reserve Fund .............0-2eeeeeeee 100,000 member tl 
£200,000 £200,000 ae 
= and uncor 
FenslSie Whe a tet fe a political u 
GENERAL BALANCE SHEET AT 3ist MARCH, 1961 weather, 
Capital Liabilities £ £ £ £ The end 
Port Stock Outstanding :— Ca dia sla genio y sos dan baie cS eeies 49,751,316 on the Am 
3 per cent. “A” Stock, 1929-99... 2... cece es cccvcces 8,650,299 Investments ness is nov 
33 per cent. Stock, 1949299... 5... eee ce cc es eeeeee 1,784,783 British and Dominion Government, Corporation, and Public aa 
34 per cent. Registered Stock, 1965-75 ................ 12,930,424 Board Stocks held for :— wide opel 
3 per cent. Registered Stock, 1960-65 ................ 2,588,483 Stock (Redemption) Funds ................cececeeee 4,241,886 usually cor 
3% per cent. Redeemable Stock, 1966-71 ..............+ 1,700,000 (Market Value £3,675,382) ; y 
3% per cent. Registered Stock, 1966-68 ................ 5,000,000 | DEE UN STII 2.55 soy s).0,0 6s 6 86s 0 0.610 6 het omee 1,500,000 Our par 
54 per cent. Registered Stock, 1975-78 ..........+.++4- 5,000,000 (Market Value £1,545,099) Pi 3 
—_ 37,653,989 Sa SEE Fark Roisin eb Ri ive be ea el ne) x chee as 1,068,634 now gettir 
Capital Redemption Accounts (Market Value £832,854) remium \ 
Stock (Redemption) Funds ......05004.s.csccssecvecsecisceses 4,241,886 APMED ON F5b og cd sas Or an oc'eh.66.5 Vibe chance ene 1,399,433 P 
(Investments at cost per contra £4,241,886) (Market Value £1,387,103) to increase 
Capital Redeemed :— £ ——__ 8,209,953 ments can 
Port Stock extinguished .................05 5,653,968 Current Assets S 
Amounts withdrawn from Stock (Redemption) Stores and Materials on Hand .......... 0. .eeeeeeeeeeeee 501,963 better than 
Funds and applied in exercise of Borrowing Debtors and Payments in Advance ...............-.+0005 1,835,418 forward i 
PING ns oS 50 Rd ne ew Oe cecos snes 5,485,352 | Accrued Charges, Dues, Rents, etc. .........esceeceeeees 1,852,373 mn 
ceteiner ee |  Recoverable Expenditure...........-..cccccccceececeeees 84,292 cent of our 
11,139,320 ———__ 4,274,046 
Less: Sums written off Capital Expenditure in Short-term Loans to Local Authorities.................-+ 100,000 The No 
respect of demolished properties, expenses of SNE TUNED: 0,009 SpKais c's Sethe aes a eeaeasemee tess 148,348 Lond 
Port of London Acts, €tc..........+.0005 2,999,250 Balances at Bank and Cash in Hand.............-...-.- 111,690 our Londo 
Capital R —. 12,381,956 suffered fr 
apital Reserves _ 381, 
War Demege — seit ae of wate 
Balance of compensation received under the War Damage a small los 
i ilit i Pk MOS scence. ass ,848 NOTES | 
neinan Coeteiae een Gide _— —* . Under the Port of London Act, 1928, Sections 7 (3) (d) and 8 (2) the Authority The Avi 
Balance at 3ist March, 1960............... 633,000 are liable to pay out of gross revenue, to secure the solvency of the Pension vi 
Add: Transfer from Net Revenue Account.... 136,000 Fund, annual sums as under :— : the new hi 
769,000 (a) £67,672 for a period of 40 years from ist April, 1929. improv 
Revenue Reserves and Net Revenue Account 4,576,848 (6) £34,795 for a period of 40 years from Ist April, 1939. PI eee, 
General Reserve Fund :— (c) £133,517 for a period of 30 years from Ist April, 1954. participatin 
Balance at 3ist March, 1960............... 1,400,000 (d) £145,094 for a period of 40 years from Ist April, 1959. . that are fl 
Add: Transfer from Net Revenue Account .. 100,000 - Under Clause 20 of the Port of London Authority (Upper Division Staff) at are Ho 
(Investments at cost per contra £1,500,000) nn S$ SOR0OO Widows’ and Orphans’ Pension Fund Trust Deed, 1955, the Authority are 
Insurance Fund :— liable to pay out of gross revenue, to secure the solvency of the Pension Fund, 
Balance at 3lst March, 1960.............- . 1,011,018 ; an annual sum of £3,960 for a period of 27 years from 31st March, 1958. ] 
Add: Income from Investments ..........+- : . Under Clause 8 of the Port of London Authority (Industrial Division Staff) 
Transfer from Net Revenue Account.. 17.455 Pension Fund Trust Deed, 1959, the Authority have given certain guarantees Our Hos 
sce eeeaees to secure the solvency of the Pension Fund. duced satis 
1.123.093 . There were outstanding contractual commitments at 3ist March, 1961, in J 
Less: Losses, Re-insurances, etc., during the are respect of Capital Expenditure, estimated to amount to £1,300,000. increased t 
year, after adjustment of Income Tax ...... 54,459 gross prem 
(Investments at cost per contra £1,068,634) ———-_— 11,068,634 Fé 
Reserve for Income Tax :— SIMON, Previous yé 
Amount set aside for future income tax .... 101,000 Chairman of the Authority. were again 
Reserve for Losses on Sale or Redemption of A 
Investments ..........00. Jeveesecccecese pee 306,766 J. TAIT, ment in bu 
Add: Net Profit on sale of investments during Chairman of the Finance Committee. of the ma 
the year ......0.. Ce cceecreesocsecevesse 107,885 G. EDNEY. 
414,651 Chief Accountant. adverse re 
Net Revenue Account :— absence of 
Balance (Surplus) at 31st March, 1960...... 756,986 ; 
Less: betes for the year ended 31st March, alsin Spite of the 
SPE + omy acoansninansignv die Uaanaey ans 05% 694,716 REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE PORT OF LONDON AUTHORITY Providing 1 
Provisions 3,779,001 As Auditors appointed by the Ministry of Transport under the 109th Section of mium rese: 
Provision for Renewal of Machinery and Plant:— * the Port of London (Consolidation) Act, 1920, we report that we have obtained all useful 
Amount unexpended at 31st March, 1960.............. 1,044,327 the information and explanations which, to the best of our knowledge and belief, setul cont 
Add: Transfer from Net Revenue Account............ - 600, were necessary for the purposes of our audit. In our opinion proper books of Cc de ; 
ere account have been kept by the Authority so far as appears from our examination of -anada ¢ 
1,644,327 those books. We have examined the annexed Balance Sheet and Revenue Accounts more credit 
Less: Expenditure during the year...........- SOD ae ye 831,766 which are in agreement with the books of account. In our opinion, and to the best a 
ee eet 812,561 of our information and according to the explanations given to us, the said Balance is automob 
Current Liabilities Sheet, and the Revenue Accounts, together with the notes thereon, respectively, the pattern 
Creditors and Accrued Expenses ..........seeceeeecscece 2,845,203 give a true and fair view of the state of affairs of the Authority as at 31st March, hi 5 
Revenue, etc., Collected in Advance...........s0eeeeeees 364,621 1961, and of the operating results for the year ended on that date. this otherv 
{nterest (Less Income Tax) Accrued on Port Stocks....... 181,174 DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS & CO., Chartered Accountants, ance ; but | 
Masten 5 London Wall Buildings, London, E.C.2. 10th July, 1961. A vel 
r " «i reinsura! 
been show: 
although th 
£62,595,353 £62,595,353 we shall hs 
mes Ry year. 


Published by Order of the Port of London Authority pursuant to the provisions of Section 109 (4) of the Port of London (Consolidation) Act, 1920 
London, E.C.3. 11th July, 1961 E. S. BIRCH, secretary. 
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THE LONDON & EDINBURGH 
INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


A VERY SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


MR G. J. STEWART’S REVIEW OF WORLD-WIDE OPERATIONS 


The forty-second annual general meeting of 
The London & Edinburgh Insurance Company 
Limited was held on July 13th in London. 


The following is the circulated statement of 
the Chairman, Mr G. J. Stewart. 


The increased profit for 1960 is a welcome 
sign that some, at least, of the troubles that have 
beset the insurance market for the past few years 
are behind us. However, it is as well to re- 
member that profits and losses in our business 
are quite largely geared to such unpredictable 
and uncontrollable causes as economic trends, 
political upheavals and even vagaries of the 
weather, 


The end months of 1960 were not favourable 
on the American scene. Nevertheless, our busi- 
ness is now very diversified and, with our world- 
wide operations, losses in one territory are 
usually compensated elsewhere. 


Our participation in Marine underwriting is 
now getting too small in relation to our total 
premium volume, and we shall be taking steps 
to increase this section when suitable arrange- 
ments can be made. The results for 1960 were 
better than in the preceding year, and the carry 
forward in the Marine Fund amounts to 210 per 
cent of our 1960 premium income. 


The Non-Marine portfolio underwritten by 
our London agents, B. D. Cooke and Partners, 
suffered from some of the prevalent problems 
of the American casualty field, and we sustained 
a small loss. 


The Aviation account, always expanding with 
the new high-valued equipment, shows a gradual 
improvement in loss ratio, and the company is 
participating substantially in the new premiums 
that are flowing in. 


HOME AGENCY BUSINESS 


Our Home Agency business once more pro- 
duced satisfactory results—the premium income 
increased by 15 per cent and, for the first time, 
gross premiums reached £500,000. As in the 
previous year, fire losses in the United Kingdom 
were again heavy and there was also no improve- 
ment in burglary losses. This is the experience 
of the market generally and I regret to say 
adverse results are likely to continue in the 
absence of a substantial increase in rates. In 
spite of these difficulties, however, and although 
providing for a corresponding increase in pre- 
mium reserve—the account once again made a 
useful contribution to our overall profit. 


Canada again was our star performer, all the 
more creditable because our main business there 
is automobile. We seem to have now secured 
the pattern of turning out an annual profit from 
this otherwise most difficult branch of insur- 
ance ; but here I. must sound a note of caution. 
A reinsurance contract, hitherto profitable, has 
been showing considerable losses in 1961, and 
although this contract has now been terminated, 
we shall have to absorb the run-off during the 
year. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 
Our Life Department had another very good 


year and, although no attempt has been made 
to force the pace, we actually received in the 
year new orders which bring our total sums 
assured to more than £1,000,000. The bulk of 
these orders were for our now universally known 
“ Equitas ” policy, which is still the only Endow- 
ment contract geared to equity shares, in our 
case the shares of Unicorn Trust, with a built-in 
guarantee of the Sum Assured. 


It is well known that in the early years of a 


life fund the expense ratio must of necessity be 
high and you will be pleased to hear that for 
1960 the expense ratio—excluding commission— 
has been reduced from 30 per cent to 20 per cent 
of our net annual premium income, whilst the 
fund at the year end has more than doubled at 
£119,657. This account has now developed 
into a strong financial position, but nevertheless 
we have decided to increase its reserves still 
further by an addition of £5,000 from Profit and 
Loss Account. 


Another good turning point is that we have 
received an initial dividend from each of our 
two subsidiaries, Unicorn Securities Limited and 
Dillon, Walker & Company Limited, which adds 
£10,100 to our gross profit. 


The market value of our investments at the 
year end was £66,865 greater than the book 
value, and this surplus had increased to 
£125,000 by mid-June, 1961. 


INVESTMENT INCOME 


The investment income climbed to £105,852 
and in view of this, and the generally strong 
position of the Company, your Boafd has recom- 
mended the dividend be increased to 15 per cent, 
which is covered more than one and a half times 
by the investment income alone. 


We transferred a further £25,000 to our 
General Reserve Fund, increasing it to £150,000, 
The balance carried forward in our Profit and 
Loss Account now stands at £39,194, which 
compares with £34,787 brought in at the begin- 
ning of 1960. 


All in all, a very successful and satisfactory 
year, due largely to the untiring efforts of our 
agents, staff and many loyal friends to whom 
once again we extend our grateful and sincere 
thanks. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDITIONAL 
REMARKS 


My annual review for 1960 has been in your 
hands for some time now giving a brief report 
of your company’s position and progress: 


You have probably noticed in the Fire and 
Accident Revenue accounts that an item of fully 
earned premium, for which no reserve provision 
is necessary, increased quite considerably during 
1960. The volume of these special contracts, 
quite profitable to the company, has substantially 
reduced during the current year and will more 
approximate to the 1959 figure by the end of 
1961. Our regular term and treaty business 
carries the customary reserve. 


I. would like. now. to mention. a_ personal 
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matter. In June, 1960, the whole market 
suffered a severe loss bythe death of my friend 
Reginald Cheesman, who had given such valu- 


able service to this Company, particularly in the | 


early years when we took over the management. 
I would like to express the sympathy of us all 
to our marine underwriting agents, Bland, Welch 
& Company, in the great loss they have 
sustained. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


BRICKWOODS LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY CURRENT TRADING 
POSITION 


The 70th annual ordinary general meeting of 
Brickwoods Limited will be held on August 11 
at Portsmouth. 


The following are extracts from the Direc- 
tors’ General Report: — 


The very poor summer of 1960 militated 
against all businesses such as ours, whose main 
area of operations are concentrated on the south 
coast-and which rely to a great extent upon 
seasonal demand. However, soon after the turn 
of the year there was a marked recovery in our 
trade and we were able to finish up with a small 
overall increase in sales. 


Smeeds Limited and Sunshine Hotels Limited, 
which Companies respectively control the 
Group’s Off Licence Shops and Managed Houses 
and Hotels, and The Southern Table Water 
Company Limited, manufacturers of the well 
known SOTA Mineral Waters, all played their 
usual important part in the organisation’s pros- 
perity. 

The Profit of the Group before Taxation 
amounted to £901,420, an increase of £13,206 
over the preceding year. Taxation takes 
£441,484 against £416,964 the previous year. 
The Directors propose a Final dividend on the 
Ordinary Stock of 10 per cent plus a Bonus of 
2 per cent making, with the interim dividend 
already paid, a total of 17 per cent for the year 
(1960 15 per cent plus a bonus of 2 per cent). 


In the Directors’ General Report of 1957 
mention was made of steps being taken which 
would clear the way for the closing of our King 
Street, Southsea brewery, but we thought that 
at least five years would elapse before this could 
be done. 


Since 1957, large works have been and are 
still being carried out at Admiralty Road 
Brewery and it is hoped that the substantial 
brewing output of King Street will be brought 
over to Admiralty Road towards the end of 
1962. Considerable economies in certain over- 
head costs should then become apparent. 





FUTURE OUTLOOK 


The increase in ‘Profits Tax levied by the 
Chancellor in 1960 has adversely affected the 


net profit in the accounts now presented and_ 


unfortunately a further rise in this penal tax 
imposed this year will have to be found in 
respect of the current ‘trading period. With the 
Standard Rate at its present level of 7s. 9d. 
in the £, the total of Income Tax and Profits 
Tax in the current year will be no less than 
533 per cent of the taxable profits. 


The benefit of the Easter trade was felt in 
March this year, but a warm and generally dry 
spring and a fine Whitsun have made the first 
three months’ trading in the current financial 
year satisfactory, but only a long fine summer 
will produce really good trading prospects in 
an. essentially holiday area. such as ours. 





LORRAINE-ESCAUT 


At the annual general meeting held on June 
13, 1961, and presided over by M. Roland 
Labbe, the balance sheet for the year 1960 was 
adopted. Net profits stood at NF 18,737,000 
and the meeting approved a gross dividend of 
NF 7.65 per share on capital which during the 
past year was increased from NF 206,250,000 to 
NF 226,875,000. This represents a net divi- 
dend after tax of NF 5.82, as against NF 5.35 
for the preceding period. 


Both the Board’s Report and the Chairman’s 
address indicated that output of Lorraine-Escaut 
in 1960 had risen to 2,120,000 tons, as against 
1,874,000 in the previous year, an increase of 
more than 13 per cent, equivalent to the increase 
in total national output of iron and steel. 


The output of the French tube industry in 
1960, exclusive of heavy welded tubular pro- 
ducts, rose from the 1959 figure of 862,000 tons 
to 990,000 tons, and the contribution of 
Lorraine-Escaut towards this output was 359,000 
tons as opposed to 326,000 tons in the previous 
year, showing an increase of 10 per cent. On 
the other hand, the output of heavy pipe-line 
and gas conduit products fell, owing to the 
unusually urgent circumstances which governed 
the placing of these large orders. Output of 
heavy welded tubular products from _ the 
Lorraine-Escaut foundry at Sedan was 40,000 
tons, against 110,000 tons in 1959. 


However, since the beginning of the 1961 
period the output of heavy tubular products has 
picked up and is henceforth secure as far as the 
Sedan works is concerned until February, 1962. 


The Company’s turnover rose from NF 1.196 
million in 1959 to NF 1.340 million in 1960, 
representing a 12 per cent increase. 


Concerning future development by the Com- 
pany, account should be taken of the recent 
important agreement made between Lorraine- 
Escaut and Usinor, which provides for the use 
by Lorraine-Escaut, in return for financial 


assistance, of 10 per cent of the hot rolling and 
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20 per cent of the cold rolling capacity of the 
new Dunkirk works in the course of construc- 
tion by Usinor. This agreement will enable 
Lorraine-Escaut to improve its position con- 
siderably with regard to sheet steel and to the 
supplies for its works producing tubular steel 
products, whilst limiting its financial under- 
takings to its real needs on this score. 


The same principle was behind the agree- 
ment made at the end of 1960 with the Société 
des Hauts Fourneaux et Forges de Saulnes et 
Gorcy for the mutual development of a wire 
rolling mill which is to be set up by the latter 
firm in its foundries. Lorraine-Escaut will be 
in a position to use half the output of this mill, 
which is of the order of 30,000 tons a month. 


New equipment which has been brought into 
use in the different premises of Lorraine-Escaut 
are: an ore crushing plant at the Moulaine 
mine, a large blast furnace and a Martin process 
furnace at Longwy, as well as an electric furnace 
at Anzin. Other undertakings are in progress 
or are being initiated within the framework of 
the Fourth Equipment and Modernisation 
scheme—amongst which may be mentioned the 
expansion of the Thomas de Senelle steelworks 
by the setting up at Longwy of a pure-oxygen 
steel plant and the equipping of a new mill for 
commercial sheet steel and small girders. 


For the first five months of the present finan- 
cial year Lorraine-Escaut has produced 944,420 
tons of steel as against an output of 892,660 tons 
for the same period in 1960, which represents 
an increase in output of 6 per cent ; output of 
heavy tubular products exclusive of heavy 
welded tubular products at Sedan has fallen off 
slightly in comparison with the corresponding 
five months of 1960, with 153,000 tons against 
156,000 tons, but output remains nevertheless 
slightly up on last year’s monthly average. With 
regard to the Sedan mills, output eat end of 
May was 46,560 tons of tubular products as 
against 33,000 tons at the same date in 1960. 


The total sales, at May 31st, was of the order 


of NF 605 million, 7 per cent above turnover 
for the first five months of 1960. 


THE GOLDEN HOPE RUBBER 
ESTATE, LIMITED 


AND ITS SUBSIDIARIES 


Issued Capital : £1,160,423 in 2s. shares at 28th February, 1961 (since increased to £1,246,666) 


Directors : Sir Eric Macfadyen (Chairman), H. B. E. Hake, C.B.E., R. O. Jenkins, M.C., 
A. Arbuthnott, M.B.E. 


Secretaries and Agents : Harrisons & Crosfield, Limited 


TOTAL ASSETS (including minority interest £85,960) 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND FOR 1960/61 :— 
Pe ee AR aa! cd ee” rears 


Replanting ... 
New planting 


Dividend for year—40 per cent., less tax 


NET CURRENT ASSETS ove 


CROPS :— 
Rubber oe 
Palm products 


ESTATES :— 
Planted—Rubber 
Oil Palms 


£3,626,348 


£525,880 
£143,720 

£83,408 
£284,304 


£332,150 


Estimate 1961/62 


13,600,000 Ib. 
7,400 tons 


1960/61 
13,168,600 Ib. 
6,891 tons 


21,219 acres 
7,787 acres 
29,006 acres 


A.G.M. at 1/4, Great Tower Street, London, E.C.3, on 9th August, 1961, at noon. 
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ANGLO ORIENTAL — 
PLANTATIONS 


CONTINUING PROGRAMME OF 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


The second annual general meeting of Anglo 
Oriental Plantations Limited was held on July 13 
in London, Mr G. F. A. Burgess (the Chairman) 
presiding. The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 


The consolidated net profit before tax is 
smaller than for 1959, largely because of lower 
net sale prices of rubber. 


Palm oil prices have also been lower but 
thanks to a larger crop and some reduction in 
costs, the total working profit of this commodity 
(including Kernels) showed an increase. 


The Copra crop and the small profit on it are 
down and will soon be reduced almost to vanish- 
ing point as the bulk of the remaining acreage is 
felled and replanted in oil palms. 


There was a small loss on Manila Hemp. 
The position will right itself as the productive 
acreage increases, 


The replanting programme, to which I re- 
ferred last year, has been fully implemented 
during 1960, and we have spent £49,529. We 
intend that replanting shall proceed steadily at 
much the same rate as in 1959 and 1960. 


Capital Expenditure by the Group on the 
replacement and improvement of the Buildings, 
Machinery, etc., amounted to over £24,000. To 
maintain full efficiency will require annual 
expenditure on average of at least this amount 
and probably more. We expect to have to en- 
large this year the factory at Sungei Choh where 
crops are increasing rapidly and we must also 
anticipate having to spend considerable sums on 
improving our capacity to process palm oil and 
kernels. 


THE OUTLOOK 


So far as the short term future is concerned, 
the fortunes of your company, like the fortunes 
of all companies engaged in producing primary 
commodities, depend largely on the state of 
world trade, particularly in the USA and 
Europe. In my view there are many signs that 
the USA recession is a thing of the past, whilst 
industrial activity is elsewhere on the upgrade. 
Moreover, producers of commodities cannot now 
disregard the growing marginal importance of 
Japan. 

The results of your company for 1961 are likely 
to be adversely affected, unless there is a sudden 
and substantial rise in the price of natural 
rubber during the second half of this year. It 
should not be thought that I am advocating too 
high a price for rubber, but it is at least to be 
hoped that the price will remain relatively stable, 
and thus enable the producers of that com- 
modity, including your own company, to make a 
fair and reasonable profit and to maintain the 
replanting programme, which continues to be a 
vital necessity. 


In 1961, we hope to harvest 9.2 million 
pounds of rubber and 1,460 tons of Palm Oil. 
As I have already said, profits are likely to be 
lower this year than in 1960, unless there is an 
appreciable upturn in rubber prices, but I hope 
that when we next meet I shall be able to put 
before you results which you will not find 
unsatisfactory. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


THE METAL BOX COMPANY LIMITED 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REVIEW BY THE CHAIRMAN 
SIR HAROLD ROXBEE COX 


The company’s income from sales and invest- 
ments during the year was a record at 


AFRICA 


South Africa. Despite the difficult conditions, 


407 


Italbox with a factory at Lesmo, just north of 
Milan. The Italian company has also embarked 
on plastic bottle production. It is intended to 
use the Sesto factory for the development of 
plastics, general line and cap business. 

Our company has not yet reached the profit- 
making stage but prospects in Italy are good. 


EXPORTS 
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KULIM RUBBER 
PLANTATIONS 
LIMITED 


Issued Capital (£1,750,000 authorised) :— 
£1,603,237 fully paid. 


Summary of first Group Accounts (cover- 
ing the eighteen-month period ended 
December 31, 1960, for Kulim and one 
wholly-owned subsidiary, fifteen months for 
one other, and the twelve months to that date 
for the remaining two wholly-owned sub- 
sidiaries) : — 


Group Trading Profit (after 

charging £92,000 for renewals 

and replacements) £436,799 
Taxation oie ; £173,437 
Dividends paid (Gross £357,407) £218,910 
Net Current Assets £345,281 


The following are extracts from the annual 
report and circulated review of the Chairman 


(Mr P, B. L. COGHLAN):— 


EXPANSION.—The Accounts cover a 
period of great expansion in the Company’s 
interests and activities. From being the 
owner of three Estates having a total planted 
area of 5,180 acres, the Company (by the 
acquisition of the whole of the issued capitals 
of its four subsidiaries) now possesses ten 
Estates having a total planted area of 20,854 
acres with a current rubber output of about 
12,000,000 Ibs. per annum. This represents 
a highly satisfactory yield of 830 Ibs. per acre 
in tapping and it is hoped that this will be 
increased to nearly 1,000 Ibs. per acre within 
the next two or three years. 


IRON ORE DEPOSITS.—Prospecting 
for iron ore was carried out during 1960 
over parts of one of the Group’s Kedah 
Estates by a Chinese mining firm. Prospect- 
ing is continuing and, to date, the mining 
firm has exercised its option to lease areas 
for mining on terms which provide for the 
payment to the Company of a total minimum 
royalty of approximately £53,000, subject to 
Government mining certificates being 
obtained. It is now expected that the first 
of such certificates will be received shortly. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS. — Generally 
speaking, the outlook for natural rubber is 
favourable and, as world trade conditions 
improve, there should be a steady demand 
for our product. Certainly, it would appear 
that although we are entering into a more 
competitive era, it should at least be one of 
more stable market conditions than hitherto. 


Annual General Meeting:—July 21, 1961 
(19, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3), 
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LONDON & OVERSEAS 
FREIGHTERS 


A REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENT IN 
YEAR OF CONTINUED DEPRESSION 


MR BASIL M. MAVROLEON’S 
STATEMENT 


The thirteenth annual general meeting of 
London & Overseas Freighters Ltd. was held 
on July 17th in London, Mr Basil M. Mavroleon 
(Chairman and Managing Director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated review: 


The passage of another year must have 
brought us closer to the improved freight 
markets which I am confident lie ahead, but the 
prospects for the immediate future are no 
brighter than they were at this time last year. 


That our Operating Surplus has been halved 
is known to you, but the maintenance of this 
level of trading profits is little short of remark- 
able in the prevailing depression. 


For many years we have enjoyed the security, 
stability and profitability of long-term charters 
with the major British oil companies. All but 
three of these fixtures have now expired and the 
charterers concerned were not able to offer any 
further employment for the tankers thus becom- 
ing free. Fortunately this state of affairs coin- 
cided with the entry into the chartering market 
of the Government of the USSR. They were 
seeking tonnage for world-wide trading on a 
period basis, and it thus became possible for 
for us to secure 3 to 4 years’ employment for 
9 of our tankers. Moreover, the freight receiv- 
able under this arrangement is linked to the 
“going” market rate, thus not only is your 
Company assured of a minimum income during 
the difficult time ahead, but it stands to benefit 
from any substantial improvement in tanker 
rates. These fixtures will contribute at least 
£3,000,000 annually to this country’s invisible 
exports. 


DIVIDEND 


The aggregate dividend on the Ordinary 
Shares—the Restricted Shares not ranking for 
dividend—is at the rate of 174 per cent in 
accordance with the intention expressed at this 
time last year. It is gratifying to be able to 
make this distribution without encroaching upon 
the accumulated profits of previous -years. 


FLEET AND BUILDING PROGRAMME 


The fleet has remained unchanged throughout 
the year, but two of the five tankers on order 
referred to last year have been launched and 
should commence trading during the current 
financial year. Arrangements have been made 
to substitute two dry-cargo ships of 12,500 dwt 
for the second 32,000 dwt tanker on order in 
Holland and your Board is at present negotia- 
ting for the substitution of dry-cargo ships for 
the two remaining 34,000 dwt tankers on order 
in Sweden. 


These changes are in accordance with the 
declared long-term policy of building up a mixed 
fleet of tankers and dry-cargo ships and will 
have the effect of placing the earning-capacity 
of the fleet on a broader footing at any time 
when the tonnage competing for the carriage of 
oil proves to be greater than that for other 
cargoes: 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


London and Overseas Tankers Ltd. has also 
been affected by the depression in the tanker 
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freight market, but earned an Operating Surplus 


of about £570,000. The two tankers belonging 


to this Company are now trading on a similar 
basis to those of your Company. 


The first of the two 34,000 dwt tankers on 
order in Sweden is due to be launched this 
month and should be completed next February. 
The second tanker is due for delivery later in 
1962 and will complete the present building 
programme. 

London and Overseas Bulk Carriers Ltd. has 
enjoyed a successful year’s trading with its bulk- 
carrier, making an Operating Surplus of some 
£280,000. Arrangements have been made to 
change the contract for the construction of a 
dry-cargo vessel in Germany to provide a 
19,000 dwt tanker to fulfil a Time Charter which 
the Company has acquired. 

Austin & Pickersgill Ltd. are now benefiting 
from their modernisation programme and are in 
a position to quote prices which are competitive 
with those of any other shipbuilding nation. 
For the time being profit margins are being 
reduced—in some cases forfeited entirely—in 
order to secure the flow of orders necéssary to 
keep the Yard in operation. The output of the 
Yard during 1960 was the highest on the River 
Weir and the time required to build ships is 
being constantly reduced. 


DIRECTORS 


Mr W. E. Loveridge and Mr. W. F. Pascoe, 
OBE, retired at the end of the financial year. 
Sir Gilmour Jenkins, KCB, KBE, MC, and 
Brigadier E. J. Shearer, CB, CBE, MC, have 
been appointed Directors in their place. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


MILLARS’ TIMBER & 
TRADING CO., LTD. 


RECORD TURNOVER 


The annual general meeting of this company 
was held on July 13th in London, Major A, W. 
Bird, DSO, managing director, presiding. 


The following is an extract from the directors’ 
statement for 1960: 


The consolidated profit and loss account 


shows a trading surplus of £312,035, an increase: 


of some £44,000. After allowing for taxation 
and depreciation, the net profit is £120,500 
(£98,251). A dividend of 8 per cent on the 
Ordinary capital is proposed. 

Exports of Jarrah and Karri throughout the 
world were well maintained, but owing to the 
high cost of production and competition, profits 
were not as good as they ought to have been. 

Millars’ Machinery Company again increased 
their turnover, but profits fell away somewhat. 
There is intense competition in this trade,. The 
Wellpoint Service which operates for de-water- 
ing foundations continues to be highly suc- 
cessful, In India we continued to forge ahead 
and again achieved a record turnover and a fair 
profit, David Roberts Son & Co. (Bootle) 
Limited had a successful year and showed im- 
proved profits. 


The total Group turnover showed an increase 


of over 10 per cent and constituted an all-time , 


record. Regarding the current year, it seems on 
the facts as we know them at present that the 
results should be as good as those for 1960 and 
possibly better. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 





Distillers Plans Ahead 


Nereeers in Distillers now have to 
decide whether to take up their new 
shares resulting from the one for ten rights 
issue. To aid shareholders in their decision 
Sir Graham Hayman, the chairman, has 
brought his statement forward by a month 
so as to fill in a few of the gaps left by the 
circular which accompanied the allotment 
letters. Sir Graham tells shareholders that 


total sales last year rose by 13 per cent to. 


{263 million but, as the table shows, the in- 
crease in profits was smaller than this as 
margins were lower. 

In the year to March 31st all the in- 
crease in earnings came from thé whisky 
and gin divisions, which earned 82 per cent 
of total profits. On the industrial side keen 
competition was reflected in. reduced profit 
margins and for the first time in seven years 
investment income remained virtually un- 
changed at £2.4 million. By far the biggest 
of these investments is a 50 per cent stake in 
British Hydrocarbon Chemicals, which has 
started to build a new petroleum chemical 
centre in South Wales. Sales of chemicals 
and plastics showed a “satisfactory in- 
crease ” and while he expects no relaxation 
in competition Sir Graham is confident that 
Distillers can share in the potential expan- 
sion of demand in the future. It is on the 
expansion of these sides of the business in 


Year ended Mar. 31, Mar. 31, 
1960 1961 
£'000s £’000s 
Sales . . ccaknsak gabe eer 233,000 263,000 
Trading BONE <i 5% S5s5 4% 32,906 34,839 
Net prOWG;<2 -cueeas Wows 16,866 17,224 
ae % % 
Trading profit/sales ....... 14-] 13-2 
Net profit/sales......se005 7-2 6-5 


the next three years that much of the £30 
million of development money will be spent. 
One project recently announced by the 
directors is a synthetic rubber plant using a 
process developed by Distillers’ research 
department ; this may be a Neoprene type 
of rubber, as the company has done much 
work on new methods of producing it. 

As already announced additional whisky 
warehouses are being built to house increas- 
ing stocks of whisky ; for the industry as a 
whole stocks had risen from 267 million to 
297 million proof gallons at the end of 
March. The industry still seems to be con- 
ident about the future trend in sales. Last 
year Distillers’ sales at home rose by 14 per 
cent to 74 million proof gallons. Domestic 
sales were thus restored to the prewar level, 
but they now represent only about one 
quarter of total sales. Exports again rose 
but at a slower rate than in recent years. 
North America continues to be the biggest 
single export market even though competi- 
tion is intense but Sir Graham draws par- 
licular attention to the substantial increase 
in sales in European markets. 


In the short term the increase of 1s. 6d. 
per bottle of whisky and gin should go some 
Way to restoring margins, even though Dis- 
tillers retains only 3d. of this increase. 
Against this, however, is the threat of the 
Chancellor’s regulator, although the export 
trade would remain unaffected. But how- 
ever well whisky and gin sales thrive, share- 
holders must be conscious of the cost of the 
group’s industrial developments. They may 
well be encouraged however by Sir 
Graham’s statement that these develop- 
ments should enable the company “ sub- 
stantially to increase the present volume of 
trading and to achieve further improvement 
in earnings.” 

The new tos. shares issued at 32s. 6d., 
having fallen to a premium of only 3d. at 
one stage, now stand at r1o}d. in their 
present unpaid form. The old shares at 
338. 73d. yield just over 4 per cent on the 
forecast of a maintained dividend of 133 
per cent on the enlarged capital. 


Hoover 


fi fas 5s. shares of Hoover fell by 6s. 6d. 
to 36s. 6d., the lowest point so far 
this year, following an interim report which 
revealed a further sharp fall in profits in 
the first half of this year. Profits are now 
running at about half the level of a year 
ago. Compared with the second half of last 
year, which was itself a lean period, gross 
profits are nearly 22 per cent lower and net 
profits nearly 40 per cent lower. Last year 
it was possible to blame _hire-purchase 
restrictions, but the Hoover directors have 
now revealed that sales in the first half of 
this year were only marginally lower in the 
home market than those of a year ago. 
Thus, while the credit squeeze may have 
prevented sales from rising at home, 
clearly narrower margins account for the 


latest decline in profits. Wages and 
Six months to June 30, Dec. 31, June 30, 
1960 1960 1961 
£°000s £’000s £’000s 
Gross profits ........ 4,013 2,360 1,965 
OMG oe nign dbus 1,980 872 1,069 
Net profit .......... 1,960 1,423 859 


material costs have risen and Hoover has 
had to bear the cost of introducing new 
models on a highly competitive market. 
Moreover, Hoover is the biggest British 
exporter of washing machines and vacuum 
cleaners and this year it has met intense 
competition in Europe. The directors are 
not optimistic, saying that “with the 
general economic uncertainty prevailing 
there is little evidence of any improvement 
in trading conditions during the coming six 
months.” 

The directors have maintained the 
interim dividend at § per cent, but a 
maintained final dividend of 40 per cent 
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must at least be open to doubt, especially 
if the Chancellor’s measures have some bite 
to them. The price of the shares would 
seem, indeed, to discount some reduction 
in the dividend, for on last year’s payment 
the yield is 6.8 per cent. 


Arusha Industries 


1TH the exception of Mr Lindsay 

Carstairs, the former chairman, the 
directors of Arusha Industries have recom- 
mended the rejection of the proposed loan 
of £14 million to the company from 
Federated Mortgagee Corporation of New 
York. Now the issue is left to shareholders 
to decide at a meeting to be held on the 
last day of this month. If the loan is 
rejected Mr Carstairs will resign from the 
board ; if it is approved, Sir Harold Gillett, 
the present chairman, and his fellow 
directors will resign. 

Sir Harold has strong grounds for recom- 
mending rejection of a loan which carries 
interest of 64 per cent and which is repay- 
able in equal quarterly instalments within’ 
three years. This, as Sir Harold points out, 
would involve Arusha in repayments of 
£585,000 in the first year, £553,000 in the 
second and £520,000 in the final year and 
Mr Carstairs has given no clear indication 
of how these payments could be met beyond 
saying that “ non income producing assets ” 
could be sold. The directors are indeed 
doubtful whether repayment from capital 
resources would be practicable in view of 
the prior charge which the proposed deben- 
ture would create. 

The directors also object to the conver- 
sion option on the loan, which gives the 
lenders the right to convert 50 per cent of 
the outstanding loan into ordinary shares at 
a price equivalent to 8s. a share. This 
option, they submit, could result in a sub- 
stantial interest in the company’s equity 
passing at the discretion of the lenders into 
other hands without the consent of the main 
body of shareholders. 

Clearly if the loan is to be endorsed, 
shareholders will require more specific 
assurances from Mr Carstairs as to how the 
repayments are to be met. On the other 
hand, no specific proposals have been made 
by the other directors of Arusha beyond the 
suggestion made by Sir Harold in his state- 
ment in March that the raising of further 
capital would have to be linked to those 
businesses which can stand on their own 
feet.- He has however assured shareholders 
that if the loan is rejected the directors will 
consider urgently other means of resolving 
the company’s financial difficulties. The 
most pressing problem is the repayment of 
the £1,257,000 bank loan ; it is now four 
months since Sir Harold told shareholders 
that the bankers had said their patience was 
not inexhaustible. Meanwhile the 4s. 
shares which jumped to 12s. on the first 
announcement of the loan have fallen 
back to 8s. 73d. Shareholders must be 
patient while Sir Harold and his fellow 
directors frame their plans and, in the mean- 


Continued on page 412 
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time, they should not hesitate to reject the 
loan proposals as they now stand. 


Balfour and Darwins 


A NEW holding company, Balfour and 
Darwins, has been formed to merge 
the two Sheffield steel companies, Arthur 
Balfour and the Darwins group. As a pre- 
liminary step, Arthur Balfour is making a 
one-for-ten scrip issue. Then the Ios. 
shares of both companies will be exchanged 
on a one for one basis for 1os. shares in 
‘ the new company. Holders of Darwins 
6 per cent {1 preference shares will receive 
a 6 per cent preference share in the new 
company. On a full acceptance Darwins’ 
shareholders will hold about 49 per cent of 
the new equity and Balfour shareholders 
about 51 per cent. 

Combined profits for 1961 should not be 
substantially less than those for 1960, but 
profits earned before June 30th will be 
treated as capital reserves in the new 
holding company. Only those earned in 
the record six months will be available to 
pay a forecast final dividend of 10 per cent, 
making a total of 16 per cent for share- 
holders of both companies. This will be 
a maintained payment for Darwins’ share- 
holders but it will raise the dividend to 
Balfour shareholders from the equivalent of 
10.9 per cent. The directors of the holding 
compariy consider this increase is justified 
because while the equity earnings of the 
two companies have been similar in the 
past, Balfour shareholders have received a 
lower rate of dividend. 

The merger will not immediately lead to 
an improvement in profits but the directors 
are explicit about the long-term advan- 
tages. Balfour and Darwins are of similar 
size, with about 75 per cent of their 
products complementary and 25 per cent. 
parallel. The merger will widen the range 
of products and markets. Balfour has an 
extensive range of tool steels and engineers’ 
tools and has built up many export con- 
nections through foreign subsidiaries and 
agencies, while Darwins has a Dutch 
interest which could be readily expanded ‘if 
Britain joined the Common Market. At 
27s. Balfour 1os. shares are on a prospective 
yield basis of 63 per cent and at 25s. 3d. 
Darwins ros. shares yield 6} per cent. 


Associated British Picture 


oo is enough in the report and 
accounts of Associated British Picture 
Corporation to encourage shareholders, but 
they will be wise to adopt the generally 
cautious attitude of the chairman, Sir Philip 
Warter. In the year to March 31st last 
both the cinema and television interests of 
ABP made a good recovery from the 1959- 
60 setback. The profits of the group’s 
cinemas nearly doubled from £1,413,000 
to £2,701,000, largely as a result of the 
abolition of entertainments duty, and 
following a reorganisation of its facilities, 
ABC Television achieved an increase in 
profits from £2,347,000 to £3,017,000. In 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


all, the group’s trading profit rose by over. 


50 per cent from £3,761,000 to £5,717,000 
and net profits now cover the maintained 
dividend of 60 per cent 2} times. 

Sir Philip tells shareholders that the 
company must retain its cash resources to 
take advantage of any new developments in 
the entertainment field and the decision to 
leave the dividend unchanged has given the 
balance-sheet a very different appearance, 
a net cash balance of £181,000 being re- 
placed by liquid assets of £3,923,000. The 
proposed one for one scrip. issue could 
therefore herald a bigger dividend—profits 
and the Chancellor permitting. Last year 
cinema attendances fell by only 3 per cent, 
the smallest decline for some years, but 
Sir Philip is not yet certain whether atten- 
dances are now levelling of. Like the Rank 
Organisation, ABP is investing some of its 
money in bowling alleys; four cinemas 
have already been converted into bowling 
alleys and two others will be converted this 
year. On the commercial television side of 
the business, no one can be certain what is 
in store when the present contracts expire 
in 1964, though it is not unnatural for Sir 
Philip to hope that ABC Television, now 
only a weekend contractor, will be given 
wider responsibilities. On the unchanged 
dividend the 5s. shares at 51s. 3d. xd yield 


5-9 per cent. 
Hadfields 


1’ April an industrial and financial con- 
sortium, Steel Trust Limited, was 
formed to provide much-needed capital for 
Hadfields, which ‘has interests both in steel 
rolling and in the manufacture of paper- 
making machinery. Following an extra- 
ordinary general meeting in May, five new 
directors were appointed to the board, in- 
cluding the head of the consortium, Sir 
Peter Roberts, MP, who is now the vice- 
chairman. The directors have now an- 
nounced that in view of the uncertain state 
of demand for steel, the increase in costs 
and the comparatively small rise in steel 
prices the interim dividend is to be reduced 
from 3 to 2 per cent. 

Steel Trust is subscribing for 2,616,184 
ordinary shares of £1 each at par, of which 
Ios. per share was paid last month with 


the second instalment due in October. These. 


shares do not rank for the interim dividend 
but will be eligible for the final dividend for 
the year to September 30th on the partly 
paid capital. The consortium will hold 
over 41 per cent of the Hadfields’ equity 
and it has a strong say in its management. 
But it made the investment in the full 
knowledge that there was no prospect of 
quick returns. The tone of the latest an- 
nouncement suggests that with higher costs 
this year and additional ranking capital the 
final payment may also have to be cut. The 
6 per cent dividend paid for 1959-60 was 
not fully covered by earnings and profits 
this year will almost certainly be lower. On 
news of the lower dividend the ordinary 
shares were marked down to 17s. 13d., but 
they recovered later to 18s. Earlier this 
year the shares stood at 2§s. 
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re stock market has spent another week 
under the shadow of the Chancellor’s 
axe, a prey to rumours of higher purchase 
tax, payroll tax and dividend limitation. The 
extreme sensitivity of investors was reflected 


‘000 
in the small volume of trading, which in 
itself helped to exaggerate price movements, 

Before and immediately after the week-end 4. sinary 
buyers held off and jobbers marked prices pReventa 


down; on Monday the Financial Times in- 
dustrial ordinary index fell to 301.4, its 
lowest point for the year. This lower level 
of prices tempted some buyers interested 
mainly in the blue-chips. Together with 
bear covering as the end of the Account 
drew near this demand was sufficient to 
push prices up on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
But over the week The Economist indicator 
showed a net fall of 3.4 points to 370.4, its 
lowest level. since the beginning of Feb-g'or Ouries . 
ruary. PO (Net Recpts 
Gilt-edged stocks held their prices before Seis, (oan: 3 
the week-end, supported by the improved§*c!!2"¢0us 4 
trade figures for June and the fact that Bank 
Rate was not raised. Immediately after the 
week-end, however, prices fell a little, espe- 
cially at the short end of the market. 
Exchequer 53 per cent 1966 lost % to 97% 
but irredeemable stocks made small gains, 
23 per cent Consols rising by % to 383. 
Among bank shares Barclays lost 1s. 64. 
to 78s. 3d. xd, though Lloyds, Midland 
and National Provincial moved against the 
trend and registered small gains. United 
Dominions Trust gained 2s. 6d. after the 
news that it would not finance the purchase 
of cars over five years old, but this was not 
enough to offset earlier losses and the shares 
made a net loss of 2s. 6d. to 165s. Insut-§ ne receipts fre 
ance. shares fell before the week-end, but {2 "serve, 
many of them made good their losses; Royalff Defence Bon 
Exchange, indeed, gained 5s. 6d. to 112s. 6d 0" *” 
Brewery shares fell back, Watney Manng ''..---- 
losing 5s. to 86s. 6d. Building shares were <y 20.0. 
also lower, Taylor Woodrow losing 1s. 43d. '%!-62 compa 
to 20s. 9d. Fear of the Chancellor’s inten- 
tions and the news that retail sales were 
lower last month caused an initial drop in 
store share prices, but Woolworth and 
House of Fraser were slightly up on balance. 
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Debenhams lost 3s. 3d. to 54s. 9d. over the roid 
week, and Marks and Spencer 1s. 73d. tof __ 
108s. 73d. ; 1950 

On balance steel shares made small gainsg'” '* 3.480 


over the week, notably Stewarts and Lloyds '9s1 
which gained 2s. to 45s. 14d. Unilever’ 5 31130 
gained 5s. 3d. on Wednesday, recovering its» 32 3! 

earlier falls and gaining 1s. 3d. over the 
week to 135s. 6d. BMC lost 43d. ©§ . 13 3160 
14s. 44d., in a dull market for motor shares» 39 3,180 


Property shares again declined, but follow§: 3 32 
ing news of its financial arrangements with * 7 3280 
Norwich Union and the Pru’ Capital and» ** 3290 
Counties showed a net gain of 104d. at 41S » 30 


Oil shares also continued to fall, Shelli, »¢ “3.2. 
Transport losing 2s. to 119s. F 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended July 15, 1961, there was an ‘‘above-line” 
deficit (after allowing for sinking funds) of £5,294,000 compared 
with a deficit of £22,260,000 in the previous 8 days and a deficit 
of £14,327,000 in the corresponding period of last year. There 
was a net expenditure ‘‘below-line”’ “of £4,649,000 leaving a total 
cumulative “deficit to date of £250,348,000 compared with 
{330,820,000 in 1960-61. 





























Week | Week 
| ended | ended 
£000 Estimate July july 
1961-62 16)... }+ 15. 
1960 | 1961 
Ordinary | 
Revenue | 
Income Tax.... | 2,728,500 442,823] 30,741, 36,752 
NT 210,000 32,100} 1,000, 1,400 
Death Duties .. | 240,000 84,100] 4,900 4,300 
BAIADS . . «same 94,000 32,100} 1,900! 2,000 
Profits tax, EPT | | 
and EPL...... | 325,500 89,400 6,200, 7,400 
Other Met { 
Rev. Duties. we 
Total Inland Rey. 3,598,000} 565,751 680,523] 44,741; 51,852 
hinoms. :.u353 1,550,000| 429,480| 467,453] 27,037' 32,740 
Excise... cee nee | 960,000] 234,265 234,170] 3,330 5,720 
Total Customs 
and Excise... |2,510,000} 663,745) 701,623} 30,367, 38,460 
Motor Duties .. 155,000 17,955 21,649 1,916) 5,080 
PO (Net Recpts) si aa Si ip 
Broadcast Lic’s.. 40,000 6,800 1 6,800 - 
Sundry Loans 11,365 1 
Miscellaneous \ 205,000 28,138) f 107,133 ol — 
Total hase) 6,508, 000 1,293 754 1,517 728| 77,084 95,699 
Ordinary 





| | 
Expenditure | 
| 








Debt Interest .. 660,000 181,241) 211,525 6,892) 16,425 
Payments to N. | 
Ireland Exch.| 92,000] 23,462! 24,042] ... | 
PO Fund — inte | 
tial settlement 15,000 } 
Other Consoli- | 
dated Funds . | 8,000 3,153 | 3,272 19 127 


Supply Services. | 5,186,902] 1,312,595 | 1,382,776} 83,300) 83,801! 


1,621,615] 90,211 100,353 
ar 1,200 











640 














“Above-line" Surplus — — a 
or Deficit asoycce ds 235,771; 11,801] 14,327, 5,294 
“Below-line *’ Net Expen- | | 
diture* . dt vepowees oy 95,049! 138,547] 17,659 4,649 
Total Surplus or Deficit} 330,820; 250,348 31,986) 9,943 
| 
Net receipts from : a. 
Tax Reserve Certificates 70,028| 60,230] —285 —8él 
Savings Certificates... .. 25,700 | 3,200} 1,400 1,600 
Defence Bonds ........ 34,080! 19,770} 2,769 1,245 
Premium Savings Bonds. 12,280 | t 1,360) 500 
Fotal . . csunppete meats 2,484 





* Net issue of the Civil Contingencies Fund of £17 million in 
1961-62 compared with a net issue of £23 million in 1960-61. 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 





Treasury Bills Ways and- Means 





Advances To 

ss otal 
' Floating 

Public Bank of 
Tender Tap *| Dept. England oor 

1950 | | 
july 16 | 3,480-0 | 1,818-3 229-3 5,527-5 

198} 
Apr. 8 3,110-0 1,599-2 299-4 “ae 5,008 -6 
1S 3,130-0 1,928-5 269:5 | 6:0 5,333-9 
22. 3,140-0 1911-3 336:3 | cc. 5,387 -6 
29 «3, 110-0 1,993-1 247-9 | we 5,351-0 
May 6 3,130-0 | 1,887-3 | 293-3 | 5310-6 
» 3 3,160-0 1,893-0 275-3 | 5328-2 
20 3,180-0 1,839-1 316-3 | | 5,335-5 
, 27° 3,210-0 1,843 -3 249-7 | | 5,303-0 
june 3 3,240-0. | 1,825-3 | 258-5 | 5,323-8 
10 3,270-0 1,827-6 242:2 | 5,339°8 
17 3,280-0 1,823-6 263-9 | 5,367°5 
24 +3,290-0 1,909 -6 201-6 5,365-8 
+ 
30 3,290-0 | 283-3 | 5,483-0 
( cana A, 

july 8 3,280-0 | 1,853-1 265-2 0-8 5,399-0 
1S 3,270-0 1866-0 269-0 face 5,405-0 


Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


ecu submitting an unchanged bid for 
three weeks running, the syndicate of 
discount houses reduced its bid by a modest 
2d. to £98 17s. 2d. at last Friday’s Treasury 
bill tender, and the average rate of discount 
rose by 7.67d. to £4 11s. 4.47d. Another 
week has passed without the market making 
any real attempt to anticipate an increase 
in Bank rate. Outside bidders, however, 
take a different view of the Chancellor’s 
likely measures, and total applications fell 
by £27 million to £378 million. The 
market received 47 per cent of its appli- 
cation against 42 per cent a week earlier. 

It has been an easy week in Lombard 
Street. For the first time in several months, 
a week has passed in which the authorities 
have not had to give any assistance to the 
market by the special purchase of bills. This 
week -the authorities sold a small. number 
of bills on Friday and Tuesday to absorb the 
surplus credit. On Wednesday, although it 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
\ } 
} 
(£ million) Rage. | ie. | Pa 
Issue Department* 2 } ] | 
Notes in circulation....... 12,299°6 |2,348-3 | 2,364-9 
Notes in banking dept. .... 50-7 | -t 60:5 
Govt. debt and securities*. 2, 347-5 §2,373-7. |2,423-7 
Other securities .......... 0-8 o8 | a8 
Gold coin and bullion... .. 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin . 18 | . 0-5 0-5 
Banking Department | 
Deposits : | 
Public accounts 1 Pay to fy 18-7 
Special deposits . } FEES 155-2 155-2 
Bankers ........ 232-1 262-0. | 254-7 
Qaners. foes esc tieas 67-2 75°6 76-4 
gc ARES Pe rs ee | 422:2 | 502-8 502-0 
Securities : } 
Government.....:.2...... | 330-9 391-4 | 405°8 
Discounts and advances... . 39-3; 83-2.) 35:0 
OU S i eR eR 18-7 18-4 - 18-0 
SOBs aSss econo % 388-9 492-9 458-9 
Banking department reserve. | SI-6 | 28-1 | 61-4 
G4 Boh ow 
’ Propertian? . czecis gcse. $22 $5 | 12:2 
* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 


Fiduciary issue increased by £50. million to £2,375 million on 
June 29th. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 






































. . i Amount (£ million) ‘eee Pranchy Bills 
was the clearing banks’ make-up day, credit | 5... 65 — ER. ie peter Oee 
: : T PRATS | Alloued 
was again comfortable. This unaccustomed cea Ones Anpled tole a Van ee 
ease was due to Government disbursements, Allorment | Rate* 
large bill maturities, and, it was suggested, = aia ei f = 
y s. be 
to the influx of foreign money following the } july 1s 250-0t 379-6 | 110 2-49 | 6 
recovery in sterling. (961 
Apr. |4 280- 2 414-1 89 2 42 
setae 260 -Of 411-3 | 89 01. |... 38 
MONEY RATES 28 220-0 | 379-8 | 88 4-71 | oF 
Lanes May 5 | 240-0 416-2 | 87 4-27 | 9 
be ui ak 250-0 445°8 | . 86 5-04 50 
Bank rate (from % Discount rates: % 19 260-0 432-5 | 88 3-18 33 
514%, 8/12/60) .... 5 Bank bills : =. 3. 270-0 440-2 88 8-74 50 
i 60 days eet ecews 41 6-43, * | 
Deposit rates 3 months...... 4116-434 June 2 270-0 419-9 88 9-6! él 
(maximum) : | 4months...... AN 641316 9 270-0t 463-3 89 4-14 39 
BeGME in 2. Sos ts 3 6 months...... 4116-47, ca ae 260-0 | 391-2 | 90 0-42 55 
Discount houses... 3-3', | Fine trade bills 2 3 260 -O+ 389-1 | 90 8-47 50 
3 months...... 5!,-6 .. 30 250-0 400-8 | 90 8-94 4 
Money : 4 months...... 5!,-6 { 
Day-to-Day ....... 33g—433 6 months...... 534-6!) July 7 | 240-0 405 -2 90> 8-80 “42 
ee 240-0 378-2 | OL 447 47 
NEW YORK } 4 
*On july I4th tenders for 9! day bills at £98 17s. 2d. secured 
Official Discount % Treasury bills: % 47 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in'full. The offer for 
rate: |. pay HE. Seaue 2-322 this week was for £240 million of 91 day bills: + Allotment cut by 
(from 3!,%, 11/8/60) 3 ik ie a a ee 2-200 £20 million. +¢ Allotment cut by £16 million. § Allotmen: cut 
i by £30 million. 
LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
Effective Limits Market Rates: Spot 
Reet ae ee ey j ee Ot oR Cee ee 
July 19 July 13 July 14 july 15 |. July. 17 july 18 July 19 
| | 
United States $ 2-78-2-82* 2-787 6-916 2:787 16-916 2-787 1616 2-787 6—Hig 2-789 6-16 2-789 pg—hhyg 
Canadian $... eka 2 - 8773-88 2-875g~7g 2 8753-34 2-B79;6—! pg | 2°B6'S 6-876 | 2-B7ig—ty 
French Fr.. 13-622-14-027 13-641g—',. | 13-64l gly 13-6414—!, 13-65-65% |  13-653g-5g 13 6434-65 
Swiss Fr. ..... 11-94-12-547, 12-O1'n-34 | 12 -Otg—!5 12-Ol'g—'> 12-02-€2', 12-02'-3, 12-02! 4—!5 
Belgian Fr.... | 1§37-96- 138-60- | 138-55— 138-52- | 138-62',~ 138 -67',- 138-60- 
| 142-05 65 | 60 57 67!', *722 65 
Dutch Gid..:. 9 -9834-10-28!, 10-00'44 |. 10-00'4-!, 10-00! 4—!5 10-01-O1', 10-O13g—5, 10-O1i4-!5 
W. Ger. D-Mk. 11 -037-11-365 11-073,-08 | 11-0734-08 11 -075g—7, 11 -O8!,-3, 11-087,-09', | Il-O8',-3,4 
Portug. Esc. .. ne . 80-15-30 80-00-20 80-05-20 80-05-25 80-10-25 | 80:10-25 
Italian Lire... 1725-1775 17273 4-28'4 172734-28'4 17273 4-28! 4 1728'4-29 17294 434 1728!,029 
Swedish Kr... | 14:27!;-14-70 14:395g-7, | 14-39%9—3, 14-39t3~34 14- 39597, 14-394,-3 14: 3834-39 
Danish Kr. ... |. 19 -06!,-19-62 19-307g-31'g | 19- 307-31 lg 19-307g-31'g. | 19° 3034-31 19-Fi-31', 19-31-31, 
Norwegian Kr. | 19-71-20-30', | 19-971 4-1, 19-97 lg—3g | 19-97 'g-3g | 19-9713, 19-971,-3, 19-97 a3, 


* Official Limits 


United States $ 1516-131 6c. pm | 


Canadian $5.52 5 ASU as 1Sig—l3 gc. pm 5) 6—!36c. pm 7g-34c. pm 34—Sgc. pm fs 3g g—! gc. pre | 346! ge. pm 
ROCs os onan base cop ck ees 434-4! 4c. pm 414-3B3yc. pm 4) 4-334. pm 4-3!2¢. pm 3'4-3¢. pm 335-278. pm 
SE i. Wo b Aenea and cae: 6'4—S34c. pm | 6'4—-534c. pm 6! 4-534. pm 534-Sl4c. pm 5'4-434c. pm | 5!4-43 4c. pm 
nn RP a ee Seo apa nian & Saepa 45-35c. pm | 35-25¢. pm 35-25c. pm 35-25. pm 35-25c¢. pm 35-25¢. pm 
Dutete CMs oacss enn enatnd be 534-5l4c. pm 5'-Se. pm =| 5'4—434c. pm | 5!4—434c. pm 5—4!2¢. pm 5—4!2pf. pm 
W. German D-Mk. ........4.... 534-5! apf. pm 5'5-Spf. pm | 5!3-Spf. pm 4) 4-33 4pf. pm 5-4!2pf. pm 
Three Months Forward Rates 
Wrseed -Sencetr Giese. cei cer eens 27—-234c. pm | 234—25gc. pm | 234—25gc. pm 27 (6-25; 6e. pm } 25pg—23)¢c. | 233-2! 4c. pm 
Canadien B66 iin occ ak ees 1346-2! "ygc. pr 2'3) 6-2! lige. pm 234-25gc. pm =| 2516-23 16. pm | 2! 4-2! ge | 2tg—2t 
Garten Fes iiss exe chic near 18-17'y¢. pr | 17! 4—b634c. pm | 17! 4-1634c. pm | | 1634—1644c, pm 15tal4iec! vo 154-1 43gc. pm 
W. German D-Mk. ............. 16'5-l6pf. pm | 16-15!apf. pm | 16-15!apf. pm | 13'2-13pf. pm 14—I3pf. pm (14tg-13tapl ook 
Gold Price at Fixing 

Price (s. d. per fine oz.)......... 252/2 ] 252/2 | see 252/13, |  251/ttl, 252/14 

e jee OE Ee Pe ig le 35-10!, 35-10! j sit 35-10, | 35-11 35-13! 





One Month Forward Rates 


'Sig-l3ige. pm 


15)6—!316¢. pm 


13h ige. pm } '3y6—"! gc. pm 





3i6-! 6c. pm 


a 88 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared 


























Manpower and Output BRITISH | 
Lites a to Great Britain and production figures to Prices and Wages......... June 24th External Trade ...... eter tal 
ee wr baeed Kinadiee unless + Peat stated. Manpower and Output.... This week Industrial Profits.......... July I5th 
M-= Monthly averages or calendar months. 
‘ W = Weekly averages. OVERSEAS 
Western Europe.......... June. 10th United States......... eevee July 8th 
Mid-year or averages 1960 1961 
1958 | 1959 1960 April May June Feb. Mar. April May June 
TOTAL MANPOWER June figures 
Working population: : 
PRB vis 4 taceewakow ack vanes esee% "000s 24,070 | 24,145 24,436 24,327 24,394 | 24,436 24,521 24,517 | 24,547 24,558 
Men...... Sng Maecewker Ss eewenenT ee it 16,160 16,137 16,239 16,196 16,229 16,239 16, 16,284 16,285 16,282 
INGMDR ings nccidepes on b¥onshateten's a 7,910 8,008 8,197 8,131 8,165 8,197 8,233 | 8,233 8,262 8,276 
Armed Forces........... cab iowan can Me 614 565 518 521 521 518 494 485 479 478 
Civil I ts | | 
tal... a -adeevece sweeten eses 9 23,080 | 23,197 23,628 23,451 | 23,559 | 23,628 23,695 23,710 | 23,768 23,809 | 
Manufacturing industries (') .........++ 3 ss 8,477 8,811 8,768 | 8,794 8,811 8,903 | 8,894 8,916 8,913 
Manufacturing industries (old basis) (').. a 9,147 9,169 ‘ges se an ieee ou S oe ao sai 
E 1 s('): | 
go ict (8) 5 ohh is ecat kanes ohare t che 3,544 3,732 3,725 | 3,730 3,732 3,787 | 3,785 3,797 | 
in consumer goods industries (3) ....... ee sits 3,102 3,183 3,135 | 3,171 3,183 3,170 | 3,162 ,168 
UNEMPLOYMENT Monthly averages | 
By duration: 
All durations—total .......ccseceeeces ‘3 457-4 | 475-2 | 360-4 391-2 | 341-2 305-1 389-7 350-8 340: 1 299-3 265-913 
Temporary or under 2 weeks ......... ‘o 141-0 | 120-8 | 89-8 90-3 73-2 66:2 119-9 99-8 92:2 77:2 67:8 
vee OB. WOOS 6 ieisiccs ice s¥indwnsiness P 197-7 243-4 | 187-6 222:1 198-3 172-1 180-8 | 174-3 171-8 158-2 140-1 
By regions (4): 
Napeae lash -« cies iisvabassaawe % 2:1 22 | 16 8 | 15 1-4 1-7 1-6 1-5 1-3 1-214 
London and South Eastern..........++. s 1-3 1-3 0-9 1-0 0-9 0:8 1+] 1-0 i) 0:9 0:8 
BOM a6 o5 00 8 6b-0'st s Fadvane oh Saw en 1-7 } Vs | 1-3 1-4 el 0-9 1-6 1-2 1-2 0-9 0-8 
Southern (5)........ phen oi eskcoean pe 1-6 | | 
South Western (5).....eeee005 rasa 2 2:2 2:2 1-7 1-9 1-5 1-3 1-7 1-6 1-4 1:2 1-1 
PNG i oh cueenadvavedsaces oa ah ben os 1-6 1-5 1-0 0-9 0-7 0:7 1-8 1:5 1-3 0-9 0:8 
PUTS SIMONE 05 von cadence chin send eo ‘e 1-6 1-5 | | 1-2 1-0 0-9 1-3 1-2 1-0 1-0 0:8 
East and West Ridings ........sseeeeee u 1-9 9 | 1-2 3 | 1-1 1-0 1-0 1-0 1-0 0:9 0:8 
North Western..........- 5 Selene eine “ 2-7 2:8 | 1-9 2:2 | 2:0 1-8 +7 1-6 1-7 1-5 1-4 
PEED acs oon tec ove bas wees heed < 2:4 3-3 | 2:8 3-0. || 2:8 2:5 2°6 2:4 2:4 2:3 2:0 
SOGEIENG 56 ve viicc cen ob ea ecnk pew ORS SS i 3-8 4:4 | 3-6 4:0 | 3-5 3:2 3-5 3°3 | 3-2 3-0 2:8 
WME os vkkd ce eacks 5 cadets : 3-8 | 38 | 27 2:9 26 | 23 2:9 2-6 | 2:5 2-2 2: 
VACANCIES | | | 
Unfilled vacancies notified to Employ- | 
ment Exchanges: Total............ 000s 198 | 224 314 306 327 | 361 290 | 314 337 354 383!5 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
index: 
Pll TUTTE 05 59:0 KCERSK Go Sees owe 1954= 100 106 113 120 120 125 19 125 125 123 ons 
> " seasonally adjusted ...... ee ae ni der 121 | 120 121 12! 122 a 
Mining and quarrying ........0eeeeee: if 94 92 89 88 95 88 91 89 88 oes < 
Construction ...ccccscce Kaviossekeuaes i 105 Wl 118 ive 1179 ee 1216 te vis ai sas 
Gas, electricity and water........ese00+ : 119 123 133 127 119 Vl 156 146 133 eee - 
Manufacturing, total ..........ccee00; ‘ 107 114 123 123 129 123 126 128 125 “ si 
5 »» seasonally adjusted ce = ies ca 124 124 123 123 123 124 Jia a 
Engineering and electrical goods......... - Wi 118 127 123 128 127 133 139 134 ott vt 
MUIR. 6 cnescendck sane ec ehwaseee mt 109 101 92 92 92 93 94 94 94 i os 
SO er Oe eee 118 131 139 148 158 144 140 140 140 ook A 
Copel Wades asc iis vend sivh6s'd 6 ¥e'0%< 115 131 145 146 150 144 155 154 15! é és 
Textiles, leather and clothing ........... 91 98 102 . 101 105 96 106 109 103 ‘ “a 
BASIC MATERIALS M/W averages 
Production of: 1 : 
CON CI isc cvence pacdedicvsnescs We a) eee 4,150 3,963 3,725 3,665 3,988 3,628 3,849 3,763 3,679 3,630 3,792 
PIP GON oicccee Leu SEeEbeea Se RES WwW * 245 242 303 311 299 295 302 313 308 300 297 
Steel, ingots and castings....... ssn ee % 369 388 467 478 475 466 485 47\ 472 466 448 
DDI MON 5 cn 0 a:b ksi taba re a 186-8 202-3 225-1 221-8 215-4 217-0 210-2 242-0 218-8 re ei 
Newsprint ......... Scasanssdasien Ww 5 11-81 12-87 14-25 14-10 15-48 15-59 14-39 15-06 14-34 ae ie 
Electricity (7) (''!) ....cceeeeeeeseee MJ mn. kwh 8,208 8,764 9,904 9,15 8,781 7,782 11,033 11,236 9,83 9,697 sé 
MANUFACTURING 
Textile production : | 
Cotton yarn, single ...ccceseceeees WwW mn, Ib. 14:77 14:58 | 14:44 14:02 | 15-65 13-25 14-47 14-28 14-33 14-34 
Worsted yarn (!2),.... teebbenes eee M a 17°18 19°34 | 20-40 18-81 21-30 19-29 20:23 | 22-89 19-20 21-10 ‘ 
Rayon and synthetic fibres ......... - =A 35-18 42-89 49-33 49-29 51-99 48-34 43-13 | 47-53 42-18 46-0 a 
Cotton cloth, Woven... .seseesseees WT] mn. yds. 27-0 25-7 24-9 24:9 26-5 24:9 25-2 25-4 25:7 25-3 j 
Wool fabrics, woven (!2),........06. M I mn. sq. yds.| 29-1 30-4 30-6 25°9 30:4 29°5 28-4 31-7 "24-6 29-4 a 
Engineering production: 
Passenger cars and chassis .......... W 000s 19°84 22-88 26:01 30-17 34-13 29-62 15-11 19-56 19-35 22-58 ose 
Commercial vehicles and chassis ..... W ee 5-90 7-13 8-81 8-60 9-48 9-68 10-03 9-27 9-41 9-70 a 
Internal combustion engines ('2)..... M | ’000 BHP 378 468 577 574 606 592 586 737 ‘hs abe ait 
Metal-working machine tools ('2).... M £’000 6,993 6,564 7,911 6,435 7,107 7,520 9,574 11,158 9,358 wwe fe 
BUILDING ACTIVITY ('% 
Permanent houses completed : 
WOM a cin tbes cannes pegesteuecdess ee 000s 20-13 20-78 22-44 22-37 22:99 24:31 20-42 22-97 21-12 22-78 ot 
For local housing authorities ....... Zs 9-43 8-29 8-60 8-27 9°14 9°44 6°95 8-98 7-14 7°72 ott 


(') Current statistics of eet by industry, based on the 1958 Standard Industrial Classification, go back only to May, 1959. Manufacturing employment for earlier 


dates is shown on the old basis (1 SIC). 
number of employees. 
(7) Great Britain. 
('!) Generation for public supply. 


('2) Deliveries. ('3) July 258-5. 








(2) Engineering and electrical goods, shipbuilding and marine engineering, vehicles, metal goods. 
clothing, food, drink and tobacco, timber, furniture, paper, printing and publishing. 
(5) Dorset (excluding Poole) was transferred from the Southern to the South Western Region on May 12, 1958. 
(8) Excluding all screening losses normally oss ht — 5,000 tons a week. 
14) July 1-2. 


(3) Textiles, leather goods, 

(4) Number registered as unemployed expressed as a percentage of the.estima 
(6) Average for first quarter. 

(°) Average for second quarter. (10) England and Wales. 


('5) July 396. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


The modern techniques employed by the finance 
staffs of Ford Motor Company Limited range from 
broad studies of economic affairs through complex 
financial analysis to systematic cost controls and 
mechanised accounting. A number of vacancies at 
different levels and on widely differing work are 
available in these staffs for men under the age of 30 
with a university degree or professional qualification. 
These positions require ability and provide excep- 
tional background for progress into senior manage- 
Applicants are invited to send 
brief particulars (marking envelope CC/1og9E) to 


H. G. PEARMAN 
TRAINING AND RECRUITMENT DEPARTMENT 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY LTD., DAGENHAM, ESSEX 


ment positions. 


GRICULTURAL ECONOMISTS (one main 
grade, one Assistant, two main grade or 


Assistant) in Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries 
und Food,  Pensionable posts in London for 
men and women, Age on June 1, 1961, at least 
-6 (main grade); at least 21 and normally under 
78 (Assistant), Qualifications: Ist or 2nd Class 
honours degree in economics, agriculture, horti- 
culture or closely related subject, or comparable 
relevant qualification ; also, for main grade at 
ast three years’ appropriate post-graduate or 
other experience. Knowledge of statistical 
methods or practical experience of agriculture 
or horticulture an advantage. Duties include 
investigation of changes in financial conditions 
f agriculture and factors affecting agricultural 
output, analysis of farm accounting data, and 
Preparation of material for farm and_ horti- 
cultural management advisory work. Inner 
London salary scale: (main grade) £1,402- 
£1,719; (Assistant) £793-£1,282. Starting salary 
may be above minimum in both grades. Promo- 
lion prospects.—Write Civil Service Commission, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, for applica- 


oo ae 4 peves 5342/61. Closing date 
“YOUNG ECONOMIST — 


WANTED 


for training .in Research and Survey Work by 
Ceonomic Adviser of world-wide isation. 
training starts with code numbering of news- 
items, using a simple system of code numbers 
card-indexed for the purpose of establishing 
reference files for Survey Work. Knowledge of 
forcign languages an advantage.—Write, giving 
particulars and starting salary required, Box 
1532, Economist Office. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF — 
RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 


Applications are invited for the post of 
DIRECTOR OF THE RHODES-LIVING- 
STONE INSTITUTE OF SOCTAL RESEARCH, 
LUSAKA, NORTHERN RHODESIA, 

The Director will be a full time member of 
he staff of the College, but will be stationed 
it the Institute headquarters in Lusaka. He 
will be the. responsible administrative officer at 
the Institute, and will be expected to direct the 
esearch activities of the Institute staff, to plan 
further research and in general to stimulate 
social research im both the Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland, _A sound academic training in one 
of the social sciences and a broad interest in 
other social sciences is essential. Salary scale: 
£2,350 x £100 — £2,650 p.a. Passages to 
Rhodesia for appointee, wife and dependent 
children on appointment, with allowance for 
transport of effects. Superannuation and Medical 
Aid Schemes. Unfurnished accommodation at 
rent of 15 per cent. of salary. Overseas passage 
for appointee every second year. Detailed 
applications (eight copies), naming three 
referees, by August 18, 1961, to Secretary, 
Inter-University. Council for “Higher Education 
Overseas, 29. Woburn Square, London, W.C.1, 
pve oo further particulars may be 
ODtai ne 


MODERN MANAGEMENT TECHNIQUES 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
ACCOUNTANTS AND ECONOMISTS 
UNDER 30 


















RTHUR GUINNESS SON AND CO. 

(PARK ROYAL) ETD. require a Statistician 
for their Statistical Department at Park Royal. 
Qualifications: an Honours Degree cither in 
Maths with a Diploma in Statistics or B.Sc. 
(Statistics) or B.Sc.. (Econ) with Statistics or 
Computational Methods in Part II. Applica- 
tions from those who have graduated this 
summer will be considered. Salary: £875 to 
£1,700 (the point of entry will depend on age, 
qualifications and experience). Five-day week ; 
three/four weeks’ leave per year (this year’s 
holiday afrangements honoured), non-contribu- 
tory pension scheme.—Please write, stating age. 
education and experience, to ‘came es Manager, 
Park Royal Brewery, N.W.10. 


THE METAL BOX COMPANY LIMITED 
requires an 


INFORMATION OFFICER 


to. take charge of & Cane 
Information Service 

Head Office, Beker Sticar London, W. < 
The work covers all aspects of packag- 
ing and its user industries. Previous 
experience an \ aaventaan. 


Apply to 


Staff Division 
THE METAL BOX COMPANY. LIMITED, 
37 Baker Street. London, W.1, 

quoting reference ISX/1}. 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS 


Applications are invited for the post of 
LECTURER IN POLITICAL ECONOMY in 
St. Salvator’s College, St. Andrews. Preference 
will be given to particular qualification in the 
teaching of welfare theory and social economics. 


Salary scale £1,050-£1,850; starting salary 
according to qualifications and experience. 
F.S.S.U.; family allowance; grant towards 
expenses of furniture removal. Six copies of 


applications, with the names of three referees, 
should be lodged by August 19, 1961, with the 
Secretary of the University Court, College Gate, 
St. Andrews, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 


~ FIRCROFT COLLEGE 


SELLY OAK, BIRMINGHAM 29 

Applications are invited for the post of 
Resident _ Tutor. Fircroft provides one-year 
residential courses in liberal studies for working- 
—_, a. applicant should be qualified by his 
experience to lecture in_ the range of 
PCONOMICS. POLITICS, TRADE UNION 
STUDIES or INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS and 
to upaeriaks we wal tutorial work. 

Salary On Univefsity scalés: £800 by £50 to 
£950 with ns promotion to. mext grade 
(£1,050 by LF  ananes ‘Only bachelor accom- 
modation ° available. 

Further particulars from the Warden, 


CITY AND COUNTY OF 
NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 


CITY PLANNING DEPARTMENT 


PLANNING ASSISTANTS, Grade A.P.T. ! 
(£645-£815 p.a.). 

Two vacancies exist for research workers in 
the Research Group of the re Division of 
the Department. A wide range basic anc 
specialist research projects are fachuded in the 
Programme which should _ interest young 
graduates with initiative and an _ interest_ in 
physical. social and economic problems. Pre- 
ference will be given to graduates in economics. 
geography, statistics or soc 

The appointments are subject to the Nationa! 
Scheme of Conditions of Service, the Local 
a en gee Acts and the 
Passing a medical examination. 

Applications, stating age. qualifications and 
experience, together with the names of sve 
referees, to reach the City Office 
. St. re a oe epon 

yne, I, ursday, Ju’ 

JOHN 77; TRINSON. 


Town Clerk. 
Town _ Newcastle upon Tyne, 
July 42, 1961. 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES LTD. 


have a vacancy for an 


ACCOUNTANT 


SENIOR DEPARTMENTAL 
ASSISTANT 


The requirement is for a man aged 
about 30, at or about A.C.C.A. qualifi- 
cation. Experience in financial budget- 
ing, the analysis of company balance 
sheets and methods of company finance 
would be essential, and the post calls 
for the ability, to write concise reports. 
A knowledge of the fu ntal 
principles of Dominion taxation and of 
costing would also be advantageous. 


This pensionable post offers interest- 
ing and varied duties, and will carry 
good conditions of employment. 


Please apply in writing, with details 
of experience and qualifications, to: 
Personnel Officer (D/743/4), 
Philips Electrical Industries Ltd., 
Century House, 
tesbury Avenue 
London, W.C.2. 


THE SCOTSMAN requircs a young 


FINANCIAL REPORTER 


who will join their City Office in London 
after an initial six months’ training in Edin- 
burgh. He must have a sound, ic knowledge 
of finance and commerce and wen be able to 
report on Company affairs, stock aia ape trends, 
&c. Avge ms to Production Editor, North 
Bridge, Edinburgh. 





‘BIRMINGHAM CHAMBER. OF 


COMMERCE 


Applications are invited for the post of male 
Assistant to the Secretary. Age group 21-30. 
Personality, tact, educational background and 
ability to write clearly and to ex ideas well 
are important. ference be given to 
graduates in arts, commerce, economics or law, 
or to persons with professional qualificati 
Geod prospects for promotion, | Contributory 
pension scheme, 

Applications marked “ Confidential” giving 

iis and salary required 
Harborne 


360, 75 
Applications should 


IT invite saiieoione for the i 
Surveys aaa its Production 
ae i =a — governing 
enilk ion, feeding practices, cattle 
ecotecied in. colada otuied an 
econo! will 


selcnts c&the ton, “The 3 
prospects for 

ment is eee and sae 
after a probationary period 

forms from the Personnel ‘omen ee 


Marketing Board, Thames Ditton, 
Surrey. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE EDUCATION _ 
COMMITTEE 


SLOUGH COLLEGE OF 


FURTHER EDUCATION 


Principal: R. Edgar, M.Sc., M.A. 


DEPARTMENT OF MANAGEMENT, COM- 
MERCE AND GENERAL EDUCA —— 
Applications are invited for the of 

—- to teach Economics and Statistics up 
© and including _ Professional | 
° Candidates ent ‘be suitably Qualified, Ex- 

perience in teaching and Se 

would be an advantage. 

Salary on the Burnham Technical scale for 

Lecturers viz £1,370 x £33 to £1,550: 

ne eee from . the Principal, 

ae ee + Sti 

returned. ‘within. fou fourteen days of the ‘soheptales 

of the a 
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ECONOMIST 


Young Economics Graduate 
required by Turner Brothers 
Asbestos Co. Ltd., Rochdale, 
manufacturers of asbestos and 
glass textiles, belting and - 
specialised products, to assist in 
market research, analysis 


and economic intelligence work. 
The position will provide an 


excellent opening for someone 
intending to make a career in 
industrial market research and 
it could also be the avenue to 
wider opportunities for the man 
who makes a success of it. 
Applicants who are interested 
in this permanent and well-paid 
career should send full details 
to the Chief Personnel Manager, 
Turner Brothers Asbestos Co. 
Ltd., Rochdale. 





GOVERNMENT OF HONG KONG 


A Statistician (Special Duties) is required in 
the Commerce and Industry Department, Hong 
Kong. Candidates, pesteradty under 55, should 
Possess ah Honours Degree in ——— (with 
Statistics as one of the subjects take vious 
experience in the preparation of National income 
Statistics is essential. Duties will consist of the 
Preparation of National Income Statistics and of 
estimates in respect of recent years; also the 
setting up of machinery and training of local 
pe for the compilation of future estimates of 


er wil be on contract for aaa 
b on experience, 
scale £2.95: 3.135, £3 >: 
<a a6, io 38a, eo 1, £2,419 toe 
gratuity i ioe 15s. - 
(female) for” every 
months’ resident 


; 
Be Re meer 
ails may” be ned. Please quote 

149/51/06A3, and state 





MATHEMATICAL ECONOMIST 


Le.f seck a& Mathematical ~~ 
for their Division = 
a 


Lane to assist 

mathe model of the Company. 
Applicants (male or female) should be 
aged between 21 and 35 and possess a 
good honours degree. 


be amd to the Manager. Personnel 
Division, International Cane 


Trainin 

puters “and Fabulators Limited, 149 
Park . Lane, London, W.1, an 
teference PD/ME on iIetter 
envelope. 


SECRETARY / RESEARCH ASSISTANT re- 
quired ‘ conomic 


SENIOR RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 


The College proposes to clect during 1962, 
if suitable candidates 
not ! poe present, themselves. 10 
1. Bach F is of scven 
tion and eartice —— 3 emotument of ef'330 
other than children’s 


i 
: 
: 
i 
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CADBURY’S 


Seek applicants for the senior post in their Consumer 


Research Department at Bournville. 


A man in the age 


range 25-35, experienced in Market Research, and prefer- 
ably with a degree in economics and a working knowledge 
of statistics, is required to carry out social and economic 


research relevant to the Company’s affairs. 


Through his 


Department he will handle a wide variety of consumer 


research enquiries ; 


initiate 


consumer surveys both 


qualitative and quantitative with Agencies, follow the 
progress of such surveys to the report stage and interpret 
results and present them to policy making bodies. He will 
direct general economic research ; supervise a small team 
of investigators ; and himself undertake occasional pilot 
enquiries in the field. Applicants, who should state age, 
experience in this field 4nd present salary, should write to : 


Personnel Manager, 
Cadbury Brothers Ltd., 
Bournville, Birmingham, 30. 





TRANSLATOR FROM AND INTO 
FRENCH/ENGLISH 


Applications are invited for post with the 
Air Ministry as Civilian Translator from and 
into French, at Fontainebleau, France, for a 
period of three years in the first instance. 

Candidates should be British subjects by birth 
and should have at least a 2nd class honours 
degree in French but exceptional applications 
may be considered from candidates without this 
academic qualification if they are able to show 
that they possess the required command of 
French and English. 

Both male and female candidates may apply. 
Commencing salary £788 p.a. (at age 25 or 
over) on scale £618 at age 21 to £1,184 p.a 
plus Foreign Service and Rent Allowances. 
Application Forms from Manager (PE.2378), 
Ministry of Labour, Professional & Executive 
Register, Atlantic House, Farringdon Street, 
London, E.C.4, ie 

HE National Federation of Housing Societies 

(recognised under the Housing Act, 1957, 
as the central organisation for non-profit 
housing), is expanding its organisation to launch 
and direct a national campaign for providing 
both family housing and housing suitable for 
old people through Housing Associations and 
Co-partnerships, 

Applications are invited for the newly created 
post of Director at the Federation’s office in 
central London. Appointment initially for three 
years. Age 40-55. Salary of the order of £3,000 
according to qualifications. Experience of 
housing association work an advantage but not 
essential.—Application forms should be obtained 
before July 3lst from the Secretary to the 
Federation, 12 Suffolk Street, S.W.1. 


MARKET SURVEY AND 
PRODUCT RESEARCH 


A vacancy exists for a man with first- 
class training’? and experience to be 
responsible for the market survey and 
product research activities of’ a major 
Company in the motor industry in the 
Midlands, 


Applicants. must be technically 
qualified and it is desirable that they 
should possess sound Sales or Com- 
mercial experience. 


It is desired to appoint a man within 
the age limits 35/45 to this important 
position and the salary associated is 
up to £2,250 per annum. 


Letters of application, which will be 
treated in the _ strictest. confidence, 
should give full details. of age, training, 
experience and present salary.—Write, 
Box No. 1533. 


N_ Agricultural Economist is required to 

undertake a Survey of Peasant Farm 
Economics for the Government of _ British 
Honduras. The purpose of the Survey would be 
to provide detailed knowledge of specific crop 
economics and the economics of the smalil- 
holder, which is needed to plan agriculture and 
crop policies. 

The project would probably take up to two 
years’ field work plus a writing-up period of 
six months, 

Further particulars may be obtained from the 


Secretary, Colonial Economic Research Com- 
mittee, Room 5S.608, Colonial Office.. Great 
Smith Street, London, S.W.1 reference 
RES/B,.284. 


HE Economist Intelligence Unit wishes to 

appoint a graduate in Economics, Law or 
a related subject, to assist in studies of certain 
industries throughout the world. Age 26 to 35. 
Good German, French or other languages an 
advantage. Detailed applications to: Research 
Services, The Economist Intelligence Unit, 
22 Ryder Street, as soon as possible. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


has two vacancies in its Economics and 
Statistics Department in London for 
young men with a year to fill prior to 
University for statistical and economical 
research work. The post would provide 
a useful and practical background for 
young men who intend to. read 
economics, 


Candidates should write brief per- 


sonal details to Head Office Staff 
Department (SMW), Imperial Chemical 
Industries Limited, Imperial Chemical 


House, Millbank, London, S.W.1. 


a?“ -TIME LECTURERS in Economics and 


Statistics are required for evening classes 4 


commencing next September and preparing 
students for professional examinations.—For 
details and application form apply to the Secre- 
tary, City of London College, Moorgate, E.C.2 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited. for the post of 
LECTURER in SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION, 
The person appointed ‘will be required to under- 
take research in Social Administration and to 
assist in the supervision. of practical work, as 
well as in the ordinary teaching dutics of the 
Popertnem. Duties to commence on Octo- 
ber 1, 1961. Salary on a scale £1,050 to £1,850 
per annum with membership of the F.S.S.U. 
and Children’s Allowance Scheme. Applications 
should be sent not later than August 31, 1961, 
to the Registrar, the University, Manchester 13, 
from whom further particulars and forms of 
application _may be _ obtained. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF — 
CANTERBURY 


CHRISTCHURCH, NEW ZEALAND 

The growing Department of Economics re- 
quires additional staff, and a new LECTURE- 
SHIP or SENIOR LECTURESHIP has been 
created. 

The salary range for a Lecturer is from 
£1,250 to £1,700° per annum and for a Senior 
Lecturer £1,750 to £2,000 per annum. 

Economists who are interested in this posi- 
tion are invited to write (air mail) to the 
Head of the Department before the end of 
July, 1961, giving some provisional information 
about their qualifications,. special interests and 
other relevant facts. 

Full details of the position and information 
regarding the University of Canterbury and its 
Department of Economics will then be sent to 
those whose applications would be welcomed. 

G, G. TURBOTT, 

Registrar, 
P.O. Box 1471, 
-New Zealand. 


Christchurch, 
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CITY AND COUNTY OF 
NEWCASTLE UPON. TYNE 


CITY ‘PLANNING DEPARTMENT) 


Applications are invited from suitably. qualified 
candidates for the following appointment : 
REDEVELOPMENT DIVISION | 
ASSISTANT PLANNING OFFICER, Grade 
A.P.T.. IV (£1,140-£1 310 D.a.). Design 
experience an advantage. 


The appointment is subject to the National 


Scheme of Conditions of Seryice, Local Govern- 
ment Superannuation Acts, and the passing of 
a medical examination. : 
Applications, . stating age, qualifications, 
experience, present and past appointments and 
salaries; together with names of two referees, 
to reach the City Planning OBcer, 2 St. Nieholas 
Buildings, Newcastle upon Tyne 1, by Thursday, 


July 27,°1961. 
JOHN ATKINSON. 
Town Clerk, 
Town Hall. Newcastle upon Tyne. 


July 12. 1961, 


* 


ECONOMIC ANALYST 


IBM UNITED KINGDOM LIMITED 
requires an assistant in their Economic 
Analyst’s Department. Minimum 
requirements are an Honours Degree in 
Economics and -three- years’. experience 
in an economic res¢arch organisation or 
similar department of a business con- 
cern, A’ fitm grasp of statistics is 
essential. 

The .department — advises, the’ United. 
Kingdom Company on: all aspects ~of- 
economics . affeeting its environment. 
and operations, . Close Jiaison. is ‘main- 
tained with economists of associated 
companies on the Continent and in the 
United States of America and the 
department co-operates in their work 
programme. 

A man keen to work hard and 
intelligently, largely on his own 
initiative, can make an effective contri- 
bution to this international team of 
economists, 

Applicants, stating 
and previous experience, 
to the 


age, education 
should apply 


Personnel Manager, 
101 Wigmore Street, London, W.1, 
guoting Ref. GA/EC/411, 


THE DEPARTMENT OF 
LIBERAL AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


KUMASI COLLEGE. OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


GHANA 


Applications .are invited for the post of 
LECTURER IN ECONOMICS, 

he Lecturer to be appointed will be required 

to teach Economics uo to General Degree 

Standard and to contribute to the development 


of a broad scheme of Liberal Studies to be 


offered, to technological students. 

Contract appointments are normally for five 
years’ and may be renéwed. Three , months’ 
notice of resignation of an appointment _is 
required on éither side. 

The CONTRACT SALARY SCALE 
(under review) : 
£1,063 15s. x £57 10s. — £1,868 15s. 

Point of entry to the scale is’ related to 
previous experience, 

In addition children’s allowances are paid up 
to a maximum of three, and a gratuity at the 
end of the contract period at the rate of £150 
for each, year of satisfactoty service. 


f 


The ‘College is fully residential and members | 


of staff are housed 
galows..on. the .spacious campus ; 
living conditions are good. 

Application forms and an _ Information 
Brochure’. may be obtained: from the Assistant 
Registrar, Kumasi College of Technology, 
29 Vavistock Square, London, W.C.1, who will 
be glad to answer any questions about this 
appointment. 


climate and 


in pleasant modern bun-'! 


BC requires Producer (British) in its Pacific : 


Service, which is a small production teani 
creating -spoken word programmes rebroadcast 
in Australia and New Zealand by both public 
service and commercial radio stations. Emphasis 
is on topicality, and output includes talks, 
magazine-programmes of sport and actuality, 
and discussions and interviews on current ideas. 
Candidates should have sound education, ability 
to handle wide range of ideas and people, lively 
appreciation of aspects of modern Britain 
interesting to the developing Commonwealth, 
knowledge or experience relevant to presentation 
of current pinion to Australia and New 
Zealand... Diction. acceptable. to overseas - ears 
an advantage. Calibre more important than 
experience. Salary £1,380 (possibly higher if 
qualifications exceptional). rising by five annual 
increments .to £1,780. p.a. max.—Requests for 
application forms (enclosing addressed envelope 


and quoting reference’ 61.G.328 Ect.) - should 
reach Appointments Officer; Broadcasting . 
Housé¢, London, W.1, within five days. 
HE CO-OPERATIVE PARTY - ‘invites 
applications for the post of RESEARCH 
OFFICER :. salary £975-£1,115 : superannua- 


tion scheme: knowledge of the Co-operative 
movement. essential. Application forms from 
the Co-operative Party, 54 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.i, not later than August 3. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 


Applications are invited from candidates with 
special interest in industrial economics and/or 


problems of ‘business management .for a 
RESEARCH / TEACHING FELLOW in 
APPLIED ECONOMICS. Duties to begin 


October 1, 1961, Or as ‘Soon as possible there- 
after, Initial salary according to qualifications 
and experience in the range £750-£1,000 with 
F.S.S.U.° provision and family allowance. A 
tie! towards, removal expenses will be made. 

urther__ particulars..may. be: obtained, from the 
neater to whom mvclieadt ois 
and the names and addresses of three referees 
should be sent by Adgust 19, 1961, 


(four copiés)* 


1961 
ECON OMIST /STATISTICIAN 


Applications “are in d_, from Honours 
Graduates for “the appointment Economist; 
Statistician with the Committee for Scotland 
and Northern Ireland of the White Fish 
Authority. 

Generally the duties are to undertake economic 
surveys and research covering’ the various sec. 
tions of the fishing ‘industry and to maintain 
and analyse fishery statistics. 

Applications. should be made on _ the 
Prescribéd form. °. Intending applicants may 
obtain further particulars regarding duties and 
conditions. of service and the form of appiica- 





ion. from. the Secretary/Solicitor, Committee 
‘for Scotland: and: Northern Ireland, 5 Forres 
Street, Edinburgh. 


pid etRttakd 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
CHAIR OF STATISTICS 


Applications are invited for the Chair of 
Statistics’ tenable _in the Newcastle Division of 
the University... This is a newly established post 
and the candidate selected will be exvected to 
take up the appointment on Ist January, 1962. 
or such other date as may be arranged. Salary 
in accordance with the Professorial scale (£2,600- 
£3,000 a year) with family allowance and mem- 
bership of. F.S.S.U.—Further particulars may 
be obtained Sale the undersigned, with whom 
applications | (i2 copies) must be lodged no 


later than. 25th September, 1961. (Candidates 
Supe the British Isles may- submit one copy 
only 
Registrar, ‘Durham University. Office. 14. 
Kensington -Terrace,; ‘Newcastle. upon Tyne 2, 
12th July, 1961, See 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


SELLING IN AUSTRALASIA ? 


All Industrial Marketing Research Services, 
including export outlets, _ licensing arrange- 
ments, supply sources, etc. 

J. S. JACKSON, M.A., M.LITT., 
P.O. Box 331, North Sydney, N.S.W. 


IST: AKES MADE GOOD. The ‘Complaints 
Service will help you rectify a bad buy. 
It’s available to all subscribers to SHOPPER'S 
GUIDE (15s. per annum).—Write Consumer 
Council, Orchard House, Orchard Street, W.1. 
USSIA TODAY. Her history, development 
and resources are explained in map form 
with supplementary notes in Soviet Union in 
Maps, 5s. net.—Obtain this 32-page brochure 
from Your Bookseller, George Philip & Son 
Ltd., 30-32. Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
EETING to found club. 
ment Club, Members to be legal men, 
students, lovers of Law. 7.30. Sat. 29th July. 
Swedenborg Hall, 20 Bloomsbury Way. W.C.1, 
RITISH ASSOCIATION OF ACCOUNT- 
ANTS AND AUDITORS LTD. (Incor- 
porated 1923). The next examinations will be 
held from the 2Ist to 24th November, 1961. 
Membership can only be obtained by those 
who have vassed the prescribed examinations. 
Copies of the Syllabus. are obtainable. from the 
Secretary, Stamford ‘House, 214 =. Road, 
London, 


"EDUCATION AND | COURSES | 


THE POLYTECHNIC 


309 REGENT STREET, W.1. 
SESSION- 1961-62. 


Enrolment can now be made for thé following 
full-time courses : 


LAW Improve- 


(Econ,); 


(i) Final B.Sc. B.Sc. (Sociology) and 
Diploma in Social Studies of London 
University. 


(2) Commercial Administration. 


(3) Professional Course for Statisticians, 

Enquiries and applications to the Head of 
the School of Commerce, from whom a pros 
pectus can be obtained, 


SURREY EDUGATION COMMESES 
KINGSTON TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
LANGUAGES AND PROFESSIONAL 
STUDIES 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
(ECONOMICS) DEGREE~ 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


Applications are invited for the course com- 
mencing September, 1961. Forms and full 





details can -be obtdined from the Principal 

_Kingston Technical | Coltege, Fassett Road, 

Kingston-upon-Thames, Sufrey. 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 


university graduates and ‘older, students. 
six-month and intensive 14-week courses.— Write 
Organising Secretary. Davies’s, 158. Holland 
Park Avenue, W.1t1l. PARK 4654, 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION _ 


for Examinations—B.Sc.(Econ.), Law, Account- 
ancy, . Costing, | Secrétarial, Civil . Service. 
Management, Export, Commercial, General 


Certificate of Education, etc. - Also many prac- 
tical. (non-examination). courses in business sub- 
jects.—Write to-day for free prospectus and/or 
advice, mentioning examination or ‘subjects if 
which interested, to the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, 
“ST: ALBANS 


30 Queen Victoria Street. 
E.C.4. Established 1910 


or call at 
London, 
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INAL 5 : 
ASIA ? --. when we were thinking of doing business overseas we found 
h Services this booklet most helpful. It has been produced by our bank 


a yee and is full of information about the things we wanted to know 





v.S.W such as exchange control, shipping documents, credit and 
Pees ae insurance. It is well worth asking for a copy at your local branch 
cecal of Martins Bank. Information and advice on exporting matters 
Fe cemian are available from all our branches,who can call upon the special 
map form facilities of our Information Department at Head Office. Flourishing and progressive Zurich is the world-famed 
ip & Son - city on the beautiful Lake of Zurich. 


29th July 


i teieaneit Martins Bank ae 8 It is not only a popular holiday resort, but also the 
: PA 


SSeh July most important financial, industrial and travel centre 
ay, W.C.1 





in Switzerland. 





5.  cncas P6 Martins Bank Limiied. Head Office: 4 Water Street, Liverpool 2 
a : 

ninations. f} | , / 
ar the e ° 
igh Road, LAO 
URSES 

—— when in Zurich to contact the Head Office of the 
S Union Bank of Switzerland for sound advice 
‘< regarding financial transactions. Your Travellers’ 
sicehwing Cheques and Travellers’ Letters of Credit can also be 
: negotiated there. 
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icians. ——* 
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RCE, 
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eserves Si -nsmenaueee..SWiss- Franes 152,000,003 
HON : . : Cable Address for all Offices and Branches: BANKUNION 
i Service - Generous Interest—34% tax paid (32% from ist October) 
many Dra ‘ Considerate Service. Complete Security 
eae ; Deposits in the Society are Trustee Investments 
aot) _ Assets exceed £66,000,000. Reserves exceed £2,700,000 
LEGE, : Member of the Building Sir ew: Crttartin 





HEAD OFFICE Burnley: LONDON OFFICE 129 Kingsway WC2 
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HENRY 


ANSBACHER 


AND COMPANY: 
117 BISHOPSGATE LONDON EC2 


Telephone AVENUE 1030 Telex LONDON 28521 


BANKERS 


ACCEPTANCE CREDITS 





——= 


United California Bank's specialists in many fields—anda 
world-wide network of correspondents—are ready to serve 
you in all types of international banking transactions. 


UD UNITED CALIFORNIA BANK | % 
Ws 


Capital Funds over $160 Million » Resources over $2 Billion 
INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 
Northern District Headquarters 
405 Montgomery Street 
San Francisco 4, California 
Victor R. Rose, Vice President 


IMPORT—EXPORT FINANCE 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 






INVESTMENT 


PORTO 8 





Southern District Headquarters 
600 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles 54, California 
Gustav Riedlin, Vice President 


LINCOLNSHIRE! 


PROPERTY BUILDING AND GENERAL FINANCE CO. LTD © 

























Ei 





MEMBER OF THE FINANCE HOUSES ASSOCIATION © 


This company has accepted deposits for 
84 years. Its stability is reflected by the ¥ 


First fact that it has made a profit in every The 

* - year without fail. You may be sure a) J 
Industrial Finance Deposit Account with our Banking De apan 
= 8 partment offers security. Wl reput: 
Experience in ! . 
M CURRENT INTEREST RATES @) outst: 
anagement of Money at one month’s call 54% per annum | sere 

4 ba Money at three months’ call 6% per annum } 

Foreign OTT ET Money at six months’ call 64% per annum - of ex) 
Foreign Exchange Business also our line PAID-UP CAPITAL AND SURPLUS date 4 

£223,998 ‘ 
a onté 
The Industri al B ehh ASSETS EXCEED £2,000,000 2 : 
ee ee ee and p 


of Japan Ltd. ; 


Please send brochure EC 2961 L and balance sheet. 1 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 1 : 
New York Office: 30 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. : i al ‘ | 


ESTABLISHED IN 1902 J ADDRESS ..nnninnnnnnnnnnnnnnninnnnnn 
{ LINCOLNSHIRE PROPERTY BUILDING AND GENERAL FINANCE CO, LTD. j 
12 Monks Road, Lincoln Phone: Lincoln 23573/4 1 
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Countless Glenfield Valves, in a great variety of 
| types, are installed in innumerable industrial 
establishments for the effective and _ reliable 
control of liquids in general, and water in 
particular. 
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arters HEAD OFFICE & WORKS: 
ai KILMARNOCK SCOTLAND 
ident 
1 | 
~™ | Ever Considered Investing | 
TION * 
tll in Japanese Stocks ? 
s1tS 1OF-s 
gs j The phenomena! growth and. expansion of 
18 Ded Japanese industry have gained international 
| teputation . . . and so has Nikko Securities — 
TES outstanding for expert, dependable investment 
annum ; 4 3 ann 
‘nnum Ma| Service. Exhaustive research by Nikko’s stafl | 
unum 9) of experts provides you with reliable, up-to- 
PLUS, date data. There is no time like the present. 
0 Contact Nikko—your expert counsel for sound 
mais 7 and profitable investments. 
eet. { 


The Nikko Securities Co., Ltd. 









New Marunouchi Bidg., Tokyo, apan - 


Joeseaenees 


| ZSS\_ Telex: TK 2410 Cable Address: NIKOSE TOKYO 
te | : eo New York Branch: 25 Broad St., New York-4 


Teletype: NY 1-2759U 
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INSURE 
YOUR 


You insure 
your house against fire 

_ your goods against theft 
your car against accident 


Your enjoyment of all these things depends 
on the income you earn but do you 
INSURE YOUR INCOME 
against sickness and accident, 
and if so have you a 

* ‘Permanent’ contract ? 


* ‘Permanent’ because it cannot be cancelled on account of frequent or heavy claims. 


The 
ermanent 3, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
ickness LONDON, W.} 
nsurance Co. Ltd. ao ag 


Please complete the coupon below for full particulars. 
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TRADE MARK 


Better Rails for Smoother Travel... 


Trains run smoother on Yawata's trouble-free rails; experienced 
railroadmen know the difference, and so do passengers. Yawata’s 
rails, famous among engineers, are standard equipment for railroads 
in many lands. 


Manufactured in a variety of types and sections, Yawata’s heavy 
rails, high-frequency head hardened rails, elevator guides, third rails 
for subways and high ‘T” rails conform with the most exacting 
standards. For greater versatility, Yawata’s high ‘“T”’ rails are pro- 
duced in lengths from 18 to 83 feet, and in weights between 50 to 112 
pounds per yard. : 


However, we are prepared to supply sections and sizes to meet 
every railroading need. 


Wherever performance and long-lasting service count, Yawata’s 
rails are ‘‘ choice.” | 


YAWATA IRON & STEEL CO., LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
CABLE ADDRESS: YAWATASTEEL. TOKYO 


EUROPEAN OFFICE: AMERICAN OFFICE: 
Immermann Strasse 15, Room 2009, 375 Park Avenue, 
Duesseldorf, West Germany New York 22, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Cable: YAWATASTEEL DUESSELDORF Cable: YAWATAISCO NEWYORK 








